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THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD. 


I. 


Lorp BEAconsFIELD’s career has been reviewed at different stages of 
it by many able critics and biographers variously affected to their 
subject. Perhaps the time has now come when it may be expedient 
to take another survey of it. Lord Beaconsfield has reached a 
point beyond which it is not constitutionally possible that he 
should pass. He cannot be more than Prime Minister of England 
and a peer of the realm. Whatever be the duration of his 
premiership and his parliamentary life, his career will simply be 
continued ; it can scarcely have new features. The point will be 
lengthened into a line, and that is all. The record is not closed, 
but there cannot be much to add to it of a kind likely to affect 
its general character or the public judgment. Lord Beaconsfield 
has been the subject of bitter attack and of unscrupulous praise. 
His career has been described as demoralising to the national 
character, and as lowering the standard and aims of English 
politics. We should say that it is rather unmoralising than demoral- 
ising. We are, at any rate, not conscious of depraving influences as 
the result of a continuous survey of it ; its effects seem to be merely 
privative. Lord Beaconsfield appears somehow or other to be out- 
side the sphere of moral judgment. You do not, as a too indulgent 
critic said of the dramatists of the Restoration, get into a world in 
which considerations of right and wrong have no place, but you see 
introduced into the affairs of the ordinary world a creature to whom 
apparently these considerations do not apply. Like the Sorcerer, in 
Mr. Gilbert’s play, he moves about taking part in all that concerns 
men’s businesses and bosoms, wearing the dress, speaking the 
language, using the slang, and not exempt from the other vul- 
garities of ordinary life. Still you feel that he has come from 
another world, and that he is to be judged by the law of his 
domicile, wherever that may be, rather than by the rule according 
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to which Englishmen pass moral sentence upon each other. Robin . 
Goodfellow, or the Elfin King, or any other weird or graceful 
creature of extra-natural superstition, seems to have as much connec- 
tion with our prosaic world as the Earl of Beaconsfield. If some 
fine day he should cast aside his peer’s robes, and the dull vesture of 
decay which seems to hem him in less closely and more incongru- 
ously than it sits upon other men, and if he should appear in a blaze 
of light as the Genius of the Gardens of Joy, or descend in red fire 
through a trap-door, the transformation would not appear more 
strange or theatrical than many incidents of his history. On the 
whole, we are not disposed to think that Lord Beaconsfield has done 
as much harm to political morality as might be thought likely. 
People have declined to think of political morality in connection with 
him; they have found it impossible to associate the two ideas, and 
therefore it has escaped injury or deterioration. He has done most 
mischief by the sort of charm which he has exercised over creatures of a 
different sphere. He has tempted ungainly mortals of respectable 
character, successful parliamentary lawyers, and squires moulded out 
of their own heavy clays, to imitate his wanton and sportive gambols 
with a result to which no Aisopian fable can do justice. He has done 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Henry Chaplin much harm. On 
the other hand, he has been of some use to the British public. He has 
helped to prevent them from taking life and politics too ponder- 
ously; he has stimulated their sense of wonder, and applied incentives 
to the somewhat slow and feeble imagination of a rather dull and 
prosaic community. From the beginning Lord Beaconsfield has at 
leasi never failed to pique curiosity. We propose to try and satisfy it 
by following, in two or three articles, his political life. Before essay- 
ing to do so, it may be well to endeavour to get some general idea of the 
influences of race, of ancestry, and of contemporary circumstances 
which at least contributed to make the man what he was and is. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s parliamentary career began with the first session 
of the first parliament of the present reign. In some respects no 
single life more instructively connects and illustrates the various 
aspects of the Victorian epoch of our history. 

Very early in his career, Lord Beaconsfield—or as he then used to 
style himself, Disraeli the Younger—published a pamphlet with the 
title, “What is He?” The He in question was of course Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who has always been a good deal occupied with himself. The 
inquiry to which in this instance he volunteered a reply is said to 
have been made in conversation by the late Earl Grey. The Whig 
chief had heard with amazement, and probably some feeling of half 
articulate indignation, of a young man unknown in the lobbies and 


saloons, unvouched for either by Mr. Ellice or by Lady Holland, 
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who had ventured to stand against one of Lord Grey’s sons as a 
candidate for High Wycombe, that “very respectable street”? which 
subsequently had the honour of being represented by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who paid historic tribute to it in the phrase which we have 
just quoted. On a later occasion, when a candidate for another con- 
stituency, Mr. Disraeli explained to a plebeian inquirer, as curious 
as Lord Grey, that High Wycombe was a borough in Buckingham- 
shire belonging to his father, who, he added with a certain territorial 
pride which has marked him through his career, owned property in 
three counties. Since Dogberry modestly vaunted his possession of 
two gowns and everything handsome about him, a more ingenuously 
pleasing declaration has not been made. Unhappily the pamphlet in 
which the younger Disraeli stood and unfolded himself for the edifi- 
cation of Lord Grey has perished. It is unknown to the shelves of 
the British Museum. It remains dispersed over a multitude of scat- 
tered trunks, defying the industry of the most indefatigable collector 
to bring them together and to reconstruct it. The loss is to be 
deplored. In this little work Lord Beaconsfield stood forth, avowing 
in substance: “I am my own interpreter, and I will make it 
plain.” 

The pamphlet is probably, like its author, unique in English, or in 
any other literature. There have been men in abundance who have 
written apologies and confessions, some of which the world could 
have very well spared. They have given an account of the things 
they have done and of the motives by which they were actuated. 
Lord Beaconsfield took a different course. He began his career by 
writing a preface to a life of which scarcely the first pages were 
composed, and of which nobody had at that time shown any disposi- 
tion to turn the leaves. In one of his essays, Dr. James Martineau 
refers to a German play in which Adam is introduced crossing the 
stage, going to be created. This is something like the position in 
which Mr. Disraeli presents himself in this early explanation of him- 
self to the wondering mind of the old Whig peer. The loss of Mr. 
Disraeli’s early treatise upon himself is irreparable, and there is no 
use in shedding more tears over it. In one sense the pamphlet and 
the question to which it offers a reply may be considered as prefigur- 
ing the attitude of the public to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Bea- 
consfield’s attitude towards himself. For fifty years “the great 
lubber,” as he somewhere styles the nation which has made him 
Prime Minister, has been rubbing its eyes and scratching its head 
and asking, with a perplexed amazement like Lord Grey’s, “‘ What 
is He?” Lord Beaconsfield in his turn has made reply, during half 
a century, in speeches and essays and novels, which together form a 
considerable bulk of literature. Still his countrymen ask, “ What is 
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he?” So we get no further. He is himself alone. To explain is 
to refer to more general categories. Lord Beaconsfield can scarcely 
be classified ; no one but himself can be his parallel. 

Nevertheless attempts have been made from time to time to gather 
together the scattered voices and to put some sort of interpretation 
upon them. They are likely to be continued. An enigma how- 
ever trivial, a mystery however worthless, piques curiosity; and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s strange character and fortunes, neither trivial 
nor worthless, will always possess a certain degree of interest for the 
student of human nature in its more eccentric and whimsical de- 
velopments. In the dull succession of arch mediocrities who for the 
greater part make up the list of English prime ministers, his fan- 
tastic figure must always draw attention and stimulate speculation. 
How he came to be what he was and where he is, is likely to be a 
theme of mildly renewed surprise and conjectural explanation for 
many generations. A Hebrew proverb which Lord Beaconsfield 
quotes in one of his novels, speaking of what is to happen in the 
fulness of time, announces that ‘“‘ We shall yet see an ass mount a 
ladder.” We are reluctant to quote the proverb in this connection ; 
but the ass, it must be remembered, is in the East a very fleet, 
spirited, and beautiful creature, and is held there in high and just 
esteem. Lord Beaconsfield, if we recollect rightly, applies the pro- 
verb to the wonderful elevation of his own wonderful Alroy, who, 
from being the prince of the captivity, became the King of Judah 
and the deliverer of his people. In a similar sense, and disem- 
barrassed of the injurious associations with which centuries of 
oppression and domestic servitude have surrounded a once noble 
and still useful quadruped, the image may be applied to Lord 
Beaconsfield. The Hebrew proverb has received its fulfilment: we 
have seen the ass mount the ladder. Not only so, he has maintained 
himself there as if the posture and situation were natural. This 
personal elevation may, perhaps, be considered as part of a more 
general phenomenon. It applies not only to Lord Beaconsfield, but 
to the historic race of which he is one of the most remarkable illustra- 
tory ornaments. Some time ago a respectable member of Parliament 
in arguing some question, we forget what, found it necessary to 
recall to the recollection of his hearers the historic fact that we do 
not now live under the Mosaic dispensation. Lord Beaconsfield held 
office at the time, and gazed at the orator from the Treasury bench. 
The Opposition laughed. Even the docile ministerialists tittered and 
coughed. The impression seemed to prevail that we do live in some 
sense under a Mosaic dispensation. In administration, in finance, 
and in journalism, Jewish influences notoriously shape and guide 
English politics. This is not a new thing in European history, 
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though in England it is now more pronounced and obvious than it 
has ever been before. The phenomenon itself, however, is two thou- 
sand years old, In the latest volume of his Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme, M. Renan, speaking of Josephus, says: “ Il avait cette 
facilité superficielle qui fait que le Juif, transporté dans une civilisa- 
tion qui lui est étrangére, se met avec une merveilleuse prestesse au 
courant des idées au milieu desquelles il se trouve jeté, et voit par 
quel cété il peut les exploiter.” The same phenomenon is observ- 
able now. The politicians and journalists who carry on the 
largest trade in patriotic phrases and national prejudices, are Jews 
who, like Josephus, transported into a civilisation which is foreign 
to them have placed themselves with marvellous dexterity in 
the current of the ideas which float about them in order to find a 
means of turning them to account. In one of his early papers, 
Thackeray describes an incident at a city dinner: “The Royal 
health having been imbibed, the professional gentlemen ejaculated 
a part of the national anthem ; and I do not mean any disrespect to 
them personally in mentioning that this eminently religious hymn 
was performed by Messrs. Shadrach and Meshech, two well-known 
melodists of the Hebrew persuasion.” Later in the evening, “the 
elderly Hebrew gentleman before mentioned began striking up a 
wild patriotic ditty about the ‘ Queen of the Isles’ on whose sea-girt 
shores the bright sun smiles and the ocean roars, whose cliffs never 
knew, since the bright sun rose, but a people true who scorned all 
foes.” Practically this has been the course of politics during the 
last two years. The parliamentary Shadrachs and the journalistic 
Meshechs have been singing the national anthem and patriotic melo- 
dies to an amused and excited audience who have shouted and 
banged their glasses, and have believed in the spontaneity and dis- 
interestedness and genuine British feeling of Shadrach and Meshech 
and the other Hebrew gentleman, who pays these pipers, 

Everybody who has read Lord Beaconsfield’s novels must recol- 
lect one of the cleverest things in any of them,—the conversation 
in Tancred about The Revelations of Chaos, a work which occu- 
pied the world of Lord Beaconsfield’s characters at the time when 
the world of flesh and blood was talking about The Vestiges of 
Creation. ‘‘ You know all is development: the principle is perpe- 
tually going on. First, there was nothing, then there was some- 
thing ; then, I forget the next, I think there were shells, then 
fishes; then we came. Let mesee—did we comenext? Nevermind 
that, we came at last: and the next change, there will be something 
very superior to us; something with wings. Ah, that’s it: we were 
fishes and I believe we shall be crows.” No one, however proud he 
may be of having been a fish, or however anxious he may be to 
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become a crow, can object to banter of this kind which, like the 
noises in Prospero’s island, “ gives delight and hurts not” even the 
doctrine which it plays with. Earlier, however, in his course of 
philosophic speculation, Lord Beaconsfield had professed a different 
theory, which has more affinity than his later view with what is 
fundamental in his writings, and especially with his doctrine of race. 
In Contarini Fleming he sets forth the proposition that “the 
various tribes (of men) that people this globe, in all probability 
spring from different animals.” Civilisation, he complains, has 
deserted the regions and intellects she once most favoured. The 
Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks are now unlettered slaves in 
barbarous lands. ‘The arts are yielded to the flat-nosed Franks,” 
Lord Beaconsfield bas never been able to get over his dislike, or 
even to refrain from the expression of his deep-seated repugnance 
for the unfortunate Frankish nose. ‘“ And they toil and study and 
invent theories to account for their own incompetence. Now it is 
the climate, now the religion, now the government; everything but 
the mortifying suspicion that their organization may be different ; 
that they may be as distinct a race from their models as they 
undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck and the negro.” We may admit 
to Lord Beaconsfield that distinctions of race, whether they be 
aboriginal or derivative, of animal or of circumstantial origin, have 
at last been formed, and ought to be taken into account. There is 
no one from a consideration of whose life they can be less safely 
omitted than from his own. There is little need of reserve on the 
subject, for Lord Beaconsfield has practised none himself, and his 
relations to his own people are the most honourable and attractive 
element in his story. 

Lord Beaconsfield is the most remarkable illustration of his own 
doctrine of the ascendancy of Hebrew genius in modern Europe. 
The latest philosophy propounds that what is peculiar to himself 
in each individual is really a smaller part of him than the qualities 
which he derives from his personal ancestry and the race to which he 
and they belong. Lord Beaconsfield unites, in a manner which the 
history of his family explains, the qualities of the Hebrew and of 
the “super-subtle Venetian.” In the sketch of his father’s life 
which is prefixed to one of the editions of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, he narrates the fortunes of his house. In the fifteenth century, 
some of his ancestors, driven from Spain by Torquemada and the Inqui- 
sition, took refuge in Venice. During two centuries they remained 
there. Possibly sufficiently careful research might detect some trace 
of them in the relics of the old Hebrew burial-ground on the Lido. 
Like Timon “entombed upon the very hem of the sea,” these 
poor Jews have “made their everlasting mansion upon the beached 
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verge of the salt flood.” Slabs of stone, half buried into the earth 
or covered with grass and creeping vegetation, recall in their often 
still legible Hebrew characters the names and families of the 
Jews banished in their death from the society in which they were 
barely tolerated during their lives. The favourable position of Mr. 
Pelham gave a new opening to Jewish enterprise in England towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1749 Benjamin Disraeli, 
the grandfather of the present Prime Minister, who may, perhaps, 
have had Shylock or Tubal among his ancestors, settled in England. 
At this time, Lord Beaconsfield records, “There might be found, 
among other Jewish families flourishing in this country, the Villa 
Reals, who brought wealth to these shores almost as great as their 
name, though that is the second in Portugal, and who have twice allied 
themselves with the English aristocracy : the Medinas, the Laras, who 
were our kinsmen, and the Mendez de Costas, who, I believe, still 
exist.” Mr. Pelham’s good intentions bore fruit, but not very lasting 
fruit. The Jews’ Naturalisation Bill, which he succeeded in passing 
in 1753, was repealed the next year after his death by the Duke of 
Newcastle, under the influence of a popular and ecclesiastical 
clamour which must have taught the Venetian emigrant that he had 
little to expect from liberal opinion in England. Sir John Barnard 
put the conclusive argument that if the Jews were allowed to hold 
land in this country, all security would be gone for the maintenance 
of Christianity as the fashionable religion. But the argument of the 
streets was yet more decisive. Political recognition would probably 
have cost the Jews such social toleration as they enjoyed by the 
connivance of interest rather than that of generosity or friendship. 
If the policy of Mr. Pelham had been persisted in and extended, the 
character and career of the present Prime Minister might have been 
very different from that which we propose to examine. The Jewish 
families, his among the rest, were forced to remain foreigners and 
Israelites. They were not allowed to become Englishmen. The 
development of a new species, by the process of evolution and trans- 
formation, is, according to the most trustworthy authorities in 
natural history, a very slow one, except in cases of very rare 
flexibility. There has not yet been time for the conversion of the 
Jew into the true Briton. This would require Ovid’s metamorphosis, 
and not Darwin’s. Certainly a century and a quarter of residence 
in England on the part of his ancestors and himself has left little 
trace on the mind and character of Lord Beaconsfield. He is in 
almost every essential point far more of a Venetian and a Jew than 
of an Englishman. The two cities to which his imagination 
stretches backwards most constantly and affectionately are Jerusalem 
and Venice. They enter into his political visions, in which Lord 
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Beaconsfield takes things a great deal more seriously than he does 
his dealings with practical English politics, in which there is always 
a great deal of make-believe, too obvious to be called deceptive. 
Thackeray has remarked upon the odd fate which sent Mr. G. P. R. 
James as consul to the only city in Europe in which it would be im- 
possible for him to encounter the two horsemen, at least with their 
horses, who figure on the first page of nearly all his romances. 
It was an odder destiny which derived the champion of the 
British territorial interest and landed aristocracy from a race 
debarred from owning property in land, and from a city in which 
from the nature of the case a territorial aristocracy could not exist. 
Perhaps the principle of reaction and antagonism made the descendant 
of a family of Venetian Jews, the champion and representative of the 
large-acred lords and squires of England. More probably it was his 
possession in the nineteenth century of that faculty which Renan 
has noted in the Jew of the first century. It is another instance of the 
wonderful dexterity of the Hebrew in throwing himself into the 
current of ideas foreign to him, and of humouring the prejudices of 
the people among whom he may be thrown for his own advantage. 
Lord Beaconsfield has described the home of his grandfather at 
Enfield in a few delicate yet distinct touches. The Venetian settler 
was a zealous man of business and an accomplished man of the world. 
He occupied himself impartially in trade and pleasure, dividing his 
time between activity in making a fortune and the sweet indolence 
of its enjoyment. He laid out an Italian garden at Enfield, he 
played whist with Sir Horace Mann, he ate macaroni which was 
dressed by the Venetian consul—who, we hope, was worthy of the 
confidence thus reposed in him, and dressed his macaroni as skil- 
fully as the Prime Minister in Contarini Fleming was reported to 
have made cream cheeses. Lord Beaconsfield, who was a lad of 
twelve when his grandfather died, draws his character with evident 
sympathy for it, both in its fine gentleman or macaroni aspect, and 
on its more strenuous business side. Perhaps there is some con- 
sciousness of inherited qualities and aptitudes in his delineation of 
the Venetian emigrant as a man of “ardent character, sanguine, 
courageous, speculative and fortunate; with a temper which no dis- 
appointment could disturb and a brain amid reverses full of resource.” 
In the sketch of his father there is more tenderness, and even a touch 
of something like affectionate compassion. Isaac Disraeli lived 
only in his library and his literary projects, careless of the politics of 
the day, and indeed utterly unintelligent of them. In these two 
men it is not perhaps fanciful to trace, in addition to the workings 
of natural character and tastes, the influences of isolation from the 
society in which they lived, owing to the prejudices of race, religion, 
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and the undefined social prescription thence derived, which hemmed 
in them in a sort of moral Ghetto or Juden Strasse. The grandfather 
sought a refuge in the ordinary commercial enterprises of the Jew 
and in the amusements of the exile. The father fled from his own 
world and his own time into the past and to his books. A sense of 
isolation and detachment was apparently impressed upon the house- 
hold. 

But to complete the understanding of the silent influence of per- 
sons and feelings which is likely to have contributed insensibly to 
shape the character and aims of the lad who was afterwards to be 
Prime Minister of England, another figure needs to be sketched in 
the family group. Lord Beaconsfield has not omitted it from his 
picture of a Jewish interior, though it must have required some 
courage to draw its outlines, as he has done, with stern strokes 
and an unfaltering hand. In the two men, father and son, we see the 
flexible and accommodating nature of the Jew who bows to circum- 
stances, and with a patient shrug lets the world pass in which he 
is disinherited and proscribed. But the Jewish character has 
another side than that of accommodation and acquiescence. 
It has a fierceness of hate and resentment which, when it cannot 
wreak its passions upon its enemies and persecutors, preys upon and 
rends itself. Lord Beaconsfield describes his grandmother as hating 
her race, and as detesting the very name which her marriage had 
given her, and which was a perpetual witness of her Jewish con- 
nexions. He adds that she was ‘so mortified by her social position 
that she lived until eighty without indulging a tender expression.” 
It is perhaps from this strange figure, in which it is easy to recog- 
nise in an introverted form the stern lineaments that have marked 
the zealots and fanatics of the race, that the author of Daniel 
Deronda has drawn the Jew-hating Jewess who is the mother of her 
hero. Lord Beaconsfield had never probably at any period of his 
career much in common with the amiable walking gentleman whom 
the genius of George Eliot has vainly endeavoured to convert into a 
man of thought and action. But Daniel Deronda could not more 
thoroughly and openly avow the ties of blood, which in spite of an 
ostensibly Christian profession and training bound him to his 
people, than Lord Beaconsfield has always done. So far as has 
depended upon himself, he has been faithful to the purpose of his 
ancestors, who on their escape from Spain to Venice “assumed the 
name of Disraeli, a name never borne before or since by any other 
family in order that their race might be for ever recognised.” 
Lord Beaconsfield has never been untrue in spirit to this virtual vow 
of a persecuted house, “grateful to the God of Jacob, who had 
sustained them through unprecedented trials, and guarded them 
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through unheard-of perils.’ Perhaps on the whole, though the 
error is on the side of courage and manliness, he has been almost too 
ostentatiously faithful to it. Judaism and the Jews have been thrust 
by him with an almost unnecessary pertinacity into English politics 
and literature. The consciousness of his race and of their faith 
seems never to escape him. Lord Beaconsfield has made that a 
matter of honourable pride, and even occasionally of something like 
bravado, which was to his ancestress one of life-long shame and 
torment. He has never been able to leave the matter alone, and to 
consider the question of Jew or Gentile as a thing socially and 
politically indifferent. Perhaps this would have been impossible in 
the midst of the prejudices of race and religion by which he has been 
surrounded, and in face of the coarse insults which those prejudices 
have occasionally prompted. Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct on this 
point during the whole of his political and literary career is entitled 
to genuine and cordial respect. Even the extravagances into which 
he has been betrayed are extravagances of courageous championship 
and of manly self-assertion. They deserve indulgent and tender 
treatment. No one can judge of them fairly who does not keep in 
mind the mortifying and sometimes painful and cruel domestic 
experiences out of which they have sprung. Of the builders 
of the Temple in Jerusalem it is recorded that ‘every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand 
held a weapon. For the builders every one had his sword 
girded by his side and so builded.” In rebuilding the fortunes 
of their race in Europe the Jews have laboured under precisely 
similar conditions. Toiling under the eyes of watchful and relent- 
less enmity, with one of their hands they have wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand held a weapon. In no one has this 
militant attitude, half defensive, half offensive, but only aggressive 
for the sake of more effectual self-defence, been more conspicuous 
and successful than in Lord Beaconsfield. But the success is not 
personal merely or his alone. He is but the signal type, the pre- 
rogative instance of the completeness of the conquest by which the 
Jewish captivity, like captive Greece, has taken captive its fierce 
victor. Lord Beaconsfield has been in his way, not less than his 
Alroy, a Prince of the Captivity, andto have become Prime Minister 
of England, even at the cost of quitting the faith of his fathers, 
is not a less achievement than, like his hero, to have become 
caliph. 

In literature, Lord Beaconsfield has been essentially a Jewish 
apologist ; Josephus and the false Aristobulus simply anticipated his 
method, or rather he applied theirs with a difference. They set them- 
selves to prove to an indifferent and laughing Gentile world that the 
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philosophy and morals of the Greek and Roman poets and sages were 
derived from the Hebrew Scriptures; and perpetrated not a few 
forgeries to make good their point. Lord Beaconsfield has with 
more boldness claimed as of Jewish race nearly all the most dis- 
tinguished men of science and art, of thought and action, whom 
modern Europe has produced, and in doing so has been genealogically 
a rather credulous Apella. He has pleaded the cause of his race 
and original faith with one great advantage. He has done so as an 
ostensible convert to Christianity. But he is essentially, if we may 
use a distinction as old as the religion itself, a Hebrew and not a 
Gentile Christian. His view of the religion is perhaps rather 
peculiar in our day, whatever it may have been two thousand years 
ago. He apparently regards it as a kind of second part or continua- 
tion of Judaism, bearing the same sort of relation to it of affiliation 
and of inferiority as that’ which the second part of Faust sustains to 
the first ; or which Paradise Regained has to Paradise Lost. The 
work is genuine ; it is, perhaps, a necessary supplement to its pre- 
decessor and recompletion of it, but showing signs of the old age and 
the declining powers of the race from whose religious genius it has 
sprung. Of course, Lord Beaconsfield does not say as much as this. 
He does not even insinuate it. -Nevertheless, an impression such 
as that we have conveyed is distinctly produced. If we may trust 
statements commonly made, Lord Beaconsfield owes in the main to 
accident his opportunity of pleading, in the character of a professor 
of the second part of the Jewish religion, on behalf of the social and 
personal claims and the civil rights of those of his race who accept 
only the first. Through a personal quarrel Isaac Disraeli broke off 
relations with the synagogue without entering into any relations with 
the Church. It is said that the Church of England is indebted to 
the good nature of that heathen money-changer and verse-maker, 
Samuel Rogers, for the presence of Lord Beaconsfield among its 
faithful sons. Rogers did not kidnap the young Benjamin Disraeli as 
the young Mortara was kidnapped. He was not consumed by any zeal 
for souls. Thinking it hard that an empty form should stand in the way 
of a clever boy’s prospects, Rogers it is said, we do not know with what 
truth, took him off to St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. There it is 
certain that on 3lst of July, 1817, Benjamin Disraeli, “said to be 
about twelve years of age,” as the baptismal register records, was 
made perhaps as much of a Christian as he ever became. What- 
ever the instrumentality employed, Benjamin Disraeli became a 
member of the Church of England in the year 1817, and as such 
entered upon all the privileges, civil and political, which were still 
denied not only to Jews and unbelievers but to Papists and dis- 
senters. 
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The discipline of a private academy, and, it is said, of a soli- 
citor’s office, were substituted in his case for that of the public school 
and the university. Whatever the loss to him may have been 
morally and socially, Lord Beaconsfield has never been deficient 
in those intellectual attainments which it is common to connect 
with university training—too exclusively, as the names of Mill and 
Grote have sufficiently shown even to a British House of Commons. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that what seems a premature 
mannishness should have thrust young Disraeli into the world of 
action and of authorship, when he would have been more naturally 
and profitably under the discipline of pupilage and spurred by 
the emulation and friendships of college life. A certain self- 
enclosure and isolation to which he has been prone through life 
might have been in some degree combated, if Lord Beaconsfield had 
ever been a boy among boys or a young man among young men. 
Silence and the concentrated self-absorption, which save at rare 
moments have marked him in Parliament and in general society, 
might have given way if more genial influences in early manhood 
had followed upon the unhappy experience to which his race and 
religion subjected his childhood. It would probably be a mistake 
to read the more remarkable of his earlier novels, Vivian Grey and 
Contarini Fleming, as directly and designedly autobiographic. If 
the author had been consciously drawing his own portrait in either, 
the lineaments would almost certainly have been more pleasing. 
The tone of mockery and burlesque with which the young heroes 
comment on their own proceedings would have been spared. It is 
quite obvious that the author of Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming 
regards those young gentlemen as very often a pair of intolerably 
conceited, and unamiable jackanapes, who would have been the better 
for a chastening. Unconsciously, however, the ideas over which 
the author’s mind was brooding, ideas springing out of his own 
position in society and his relations to life, constantly appear. A 
very young writer who has had very little experience of mankind 
and the world, describes himself without knowing it because he has 
nothing else to describe. Vivian Grey’s lament: “If I were the 
son of a millionaire or a noble, I might have all. Curse on my lot! 
that the want of a few rascal counters, the possession of a little rascal 
blood, should mar my fortune,” is very likely, with the patriotic 
change of asingle word, to have been on the lips of the younger Disraeli. 
In the preface to Contarini Fleming, again, the author sets forth one of 
the aims which he had in writing. He “endeavoured,’’ he says, 
“to conceive a character whose position in life should be at variance 
and, as it were, in constant conflict with his temperament. . . . The 
combination that connected in one being Scandinavia and the South, 
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and made the image of a distant and most romantic city continually 
act upon a nervous temperament surrounded by the snows and forests 
of the north, though novel, it is believed, in literature, was by no 
means an impossible or even an improbable one.” If we substitute the 
mist and rain of England for the snows and forests of Scandinavia, and 
conceive the image of Jerusalem as well as that of Venice constantly 
present to the mind of the exile, we have a combination not only 
possible in literature but actual in the author’s own experience. 
Contarini Fleming grew out of a pilgrimage to the East and to 
Jerusalem, which took in Spain and Venice and all the ancestral 
lands through which the author’s race and house had passed 
during the long wanderings of their exile. The feeling which 
animates the passage we have quoted from the preface of Contarini 
Fleming, finds constant expression all through the work. There 
is very likely no conscious personal identification of the author and 
the hero; but the pervading sentiment is for that all the deeper. 
‘Some exemption,” Contarini hopes, ‘“ from the sectarian prejudices 
which embitter life may be surely expected from one who, by a 
curious combination of circumstances, finds himself without country, 
without kindred, and without friends. Wherever I moved I looked 
around me and beheld a race different from myself. There was no 
sympathy between my frame and the rigid climate whither I had 
been brought to live.’ ‘Their blue eyes, their flaxen hair and 
their white visages claimed no kith and kindred with my Venetian 
countenance.” Again Contarini declaims against “the vast quantity 
of dull, lowering, entangling ties that formed the great domestic 
mesh, and bound me to a country which I detested, covered me with 
a climate which killed me, surrounded me with manners with which 
I could not sympathize.” In Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming 
the two barriers which stood in the way of political ambition are 
presented separately. In a plutocratic aristocracy a poor plebeian 
laments his possession of rascal blood, or blood more damaging than 
that of rascaldom, and his lack of rascal counters. In Scandinavia 
the hero meets the obstacle of foreign race and uncongenial tempera- 
ment. The foreign adventurers who have been able to overcome 
difficulties such as these are the object of Contarini Fleming’s most 
constant and earnest admiration. Alberoni and Ripperda are states- 
men for whom something like enthusiasm is expressed. Lord 
Beaconsfield has been more lucky or more dexterous than either of 
these political fortune-hunters, between the latter of whom and 
himself there is a certain resemblance, especially in the theological 
speculations with which they have amused their leisure. 

A character and a mind formed in the domestic and social circum- 
stances out of which the stories of Vivian Grey and Contarini 
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Fleming naturally came, and which they expressed with a faithful- 
ness all the greater for being undesigned, needed above all others 
the discipline of an English home, and would have been the better 
for the equal companionship of the public school and the university. 
By no one of these roots was Lord Beaconsfield fixed in British soil. 
He may be compared rather to one of those air-plants which draw 
their nourishment and take their colour from the atmosphere which 
surrounds them, and in which they float, but which lay no hold of the 
solid earth. Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming were written at 
some interval of time, the former appearing in 1826, the latter in 
1831. There is, however, a certain natural connection between the 
two in the unwitting disclosure of their author’s purpose and 
character which they contain. They reveal to us the aims and 
feelings with which their author entered upon the political career 
which we propose to review, and of which they are the preface. It 
is impossible to understand Lord Beaconsfield without them. It 
may not be possible quite to understand him with them. But 
neither the books nor the man can be comprehended or judged with 
due indulgence apart from each other. To the same literary period 
belong The Young Duke, Alroy, and The Revolutionary Epic. All 
these works seem to have been produced not because the writer was 
full of some theme or conception which claimed expression, but 
because he was a candidate for personal distinction, and was resolved 
to obtain it by one means or another. The Revolutionary Epic is 
suggested by the reflection that Homer having produced the heroic 
epic, and Virgil the political epic, Dante the national epic, and 
Milton the religious epic, for Disraeli the Younger there remained 
the revolutionary epic. In the event of the pubiic failing to 
recognise, and to be quick about it, the poetic heir of Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Milton, the inspired poet pledged himself “ without a pang 
to hurl his Lyre to Limbo,” both of which words begin most fortunately 
and expressively with L. He had no desire to sing to a world which 
was as the deaf adder to the charmer. Repeating a remark which 
he had formerly put into the mouths of Vivian Grey and Contarini 
Fleming, “I am not,” he says, “one of those who find consolation for 
the neglect of my contemporaries in the imaginary plaudits of a more 
sympathetic posterity.” With Lord Beaconsfield it is all a question 
of applause. The title-page of the Revolutionary Epic sets forth in 
monumental stylethatitis “the work of Disraeli the Younger, author of 
the Psychological Romance,” a species of composition of which Disraeli 
the Younger seems to have supposed that he was the inventor in Con- 
tarini Fleming. In that work he had set forth a doctrine of poetical 
expression which seems afterwards to have commended itself to Mr. 
Carlyle. Lord Beaconsfield holds, or then held, that the metrical 
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form of poetry is due to the fact that it was at first composed to be sung 
to the lyre, and that the artifices of diction and the barbaric clash of 
rhyme are ill adapted to an age in which reading has taken the place 
of recitation. 

The Wonderful Tale of Alroy, which, however, does not want 
its artifices of diction, and its occasional clash of rhyme, was 
composed in its more impassioned portions on this principle. 
Disraeli the Younger was essentially an inventor and projector in 
literature. The craving for fame prompted one extravagant design 
after another. Expressed in the plainest terms, and urged with a 
reiteration which even the author’s liveliness does not always rescue 
from tediousness in his early writings, Vivian Grey and Contarini 
Fleming have no other aim in life than to be notorious and powerful, 
chiefly by duping or terrifying others. Contarini had a deep convic- 
tion that life would be intolerable unless he were the greatest of 
men. The desire of distinction and of astounding action raged in 
his infantile soul. Nor does he care to win by fair means. His de- 
scription of a schoolboy fight and of his demeanour in it is prophetic 
of the spirit in which the writer’s political gladiatorship has been 
conducted. It is the author of the Letters of Runnymedé and the 
assailant of Sir Robert Peel who writes of this schoolboy struggle: 
“‘T would not have waited for their silly rules of mock-combat, but 
have destroyed him in his prostration.’”’ A similar indifference 
to the rules of the ring and to fair hitting has frequently been 
observable in Lord Beaconsfield’s political encounters. Fame 
is essential to Contarini, though not posthumous fame. Whether 
it is to be won as a brigand or as a warrior, as a prime minister or 
as a revolutionary leader, as a diplomatist or as a conspirator, is a 
matter of only secondary moment. That may be as time and chance 
shall determine. The great thing is to wield authority conspicuously 
and magnificently, to be feared and to be envied. That this power 
is to be used for the good of others never for one moment occurs to 
the heroes of Lord Beaconsfield’s early novels. It may be said that he 
is simply describing the wild notions and dreams with which the 
brains of boys swarm, while they are still in the merely predatory 
and animal stage which precedes the civilised and human one, in the 
development of individual character as well as of nature and society. 
We are quite ready to make such allowance as this consideration 
requires. But Lord Beaconsfield’s heroes never pass into a further 
stage. There is no sign that he recognises one. It is quite easy to 
see the explanation of this shortcoming. The bonds of country and of 
class have from the very nature of the case scarcely existed for Lord 
Beaconsfield. The non-personal elements which bind most men by 
a thousand ties to the community of which they are members, and to 
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the lesser communities, local or of organized sentiment and opinion, 
into which every nation is divided, have been for him as if they were 
not. The circumstances of his birth, the legislation and social 
temper of the country to which his ancestry transferred them- 
selves a century and a quarter since, the inherited qualities of 
a race whose habits of mind and character have been formed 
by nearly two thousand years of persecution and social slight, 
have hindered Lord Beaconsfield from cultivating that subor- 
dination of mere personal greed, whether of fame, or wealth, or 
power, to the well-being of a sect, a party, a class, a nation, without 
which a genuine community is impossible. In this moral banish- 
ment the social and even human element in man is suppressed, 
or grows up but feebly from its root in what is individual, self- 
seeking and animal. The one apparent exception in Lord Beacons- 
field’s case is, when properly viewed, simply an illustration of the 
general rule. He has been true to the Jewish people who are 
really his country and church. He has quitted them in semblance, 
but in so doing he has helped them, to plead for them the more 
effectually. For the rest a certain fidelity, as of a Swiss mercenary 
to the chief or party in whose service he has enlisted, belongs to him 
conspicuously. 

It is scarcely Lord Beaconsfield’s fault, all things considered, 
that his career has not been in its main features that of an 
English statesman, but rather that of a foreign political adven- 
turer. An unfair standard is applied to it when it is judged by 
the tests by which we try politicians of English blood and train- 
ing. The Philippe Daims, the Alberonis, the Ripperdas of countries 
and times different and remote from our own, are the politicians with 
whom at least during a great part of his public life he may most natu- 
rally and fairly be compared. Among political adventurers, admitting 
the lawfulness of the calling, he holds an intellectually conspicuous, 
and even by comparison a morally respectable place. The hatred of the 
Whig oligarchy which runs through the Letters of Runnymede, and 
which has inspired many a gibe and scoff from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
lips and pen during half a century, is probably as genuine a senti- 
ment as either he or any one else has ever entertained. It springs 
from the same root as his admiration of Bolingbroke. A personal 
rule, the monarchy of a patriot king holding himself above the strife 
of party, and therefore beyond its control, gives the adventurer and the 
favourite opportunities which it is not easy to find under any other 
system. It opens doors which an oligarchy, Venetian or Whig, tries to 
keep closed. Lord Beaconsfield has not only defended Bolingbroke’s 
doctrines in his Letters to a Noble and Learned Lord in Vindication 
of the English Constitution, and elsewhere, but he has striven in later 
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years to give effect to them. He has done so, it is true, by the 
instrumentality of that very system of government by party, which 
in his more candid moments he decries, and of that aristocratic class 
for which he every now and then intimates a sort of good-natured 
contempt. Circumstances made Lord Beaconsfield a political soldier 
of fortune. In the reign of Queen Anne he would probably have 
been the pamphleteer of a faction. Under George III. he would have 
been the dependant and parliamentary spokesman of a great noble, 
as Barré was of Lord Shelburne, whom Lord Beaconsfield admires 
only less than he admires Bolingbroke, and in part for the same 
reasons. Under the reign of Queen Victoria he has passed through 
both these embryo stages, as is the law with fully developed animals. 
He has been the pamphleteer of a party, and the parliamentary 
spokesman of aristocratic chiefs. He was the Barré of Lord George 
Bentinck and of Lord Derby. But he has brought the art of 
political adventure to a higher point than it has reached in England 
since the full development of parliamentary institutions. Probably 
two things were needed for this perfect and final success. The 
formation under the personal and hereditary influences which we 
have endeavoured to trace of a typical adventurer was one of these 
conditions. The reign of a female sovereign was the other. It was 
Queen Anne who made Bolingbroke possible. Queen Victoria has 
been as essential to Lord Beaconsfield. The faint parody of Boling- 
broke’s career and doctrine which Lord Beaconsfield has been able 
to exhibit has required a state of things resembling, though but 
distantly, that which prevailed under the latest preceding Queen 
Regnant. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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POLITICS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


Ir was inevitable that, directly the Australian colonies emerged 
from the plantation stage of existence, and a native population 
had grown up which regarded them as its home, new and peculiar 
problems would arise which would test the political capacities of 
our race to the highest degree, and might, in their solution, afford 
examples which would as largely influence the course of government 
in Great Britain as the successful embodiment of republicanism in 
the United States has done. Such problems have already presented 
themselves; and their appearance has been hastened by the swift 
development of steam and telegraphic communication, which has 
vastly tended to consolidate society in the colonies. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, nine-tenths of the European inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand regarded those countries as mere camping- 
B grounds for money-making purposes, and looked forward to a return 
A: to Great Britain as a matter of course. Now, nine-tenths of them 
i treat the colonies as their homes, and political aspirations are 
awakened accoraingly. They find themselves in new countries, © 
freed from the social ties of Europe, able to build up any form 
of society which they please, and guarded against foreign aggres- 
sion by a mighty protectress, so leaving them at liberty to con- 
i centrate their whole energies upon working out a noble destiny 
Fe for themselves; and forthwith the national desire for progress 
re, receives an amazing impulse, while yearnings for social improve- 
br ments of every kind stir within their breasts. These desires are 
beginning to vent themselves in action, and if the union between the 
mother country and her Australasian colonies is gradually to be 
drawn closer, until finally a complete fusion is effected, then it is of 
essential importance that the political views of the colonies should be 
understood and to some extent at least sympathized with in Great 
Britain. 

One need, however, only take up the first London journal one 
meets with containing an article upon Australasian affairs (I use the 
term “ Australasia ” as a convenient designation for Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand) to learn how little comprehension of or 
sympathy with the political aims of the settlers is to be found in 
England. A fair knowledge of the finance and commerce of the 
colonies is displayed, and of the advantages which they respectively 
offer to immigrants, but everything beyond is treated as lying in 
mist and darkness. The cause of this imperfection of knowledge is 
| simple. The knowledge of Australasian politics exhibited in the 
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columns of the London newspapers and the speeches of members of 
Parliament seems to be gained for the most part, not from personal 
experience or conversation with genuine settlers, but from blue 
books, from squatters and successful traders who, after a sojourn in 
some colony for a few years, have returned to England, imbued not 
with colonial ideas, but with the conviction that a colony is an ex- 
cellent money-making machine, which would be perfect but for the 
interference of the land agitators. The information thus gathered 
is supplemented with pickings from the voluminous essays of am- 
bitious colonial politicians, who have made their way to England 
in the hope of acquiring a political position there, and accordingly 
frame their dissertations, not with a view to expressing the ideas of 
the permanent colonists, but so as to meet the current fancy at home 
respecting the government of the colonies. It is not, however, with 
non-resident speculators or ambitious politicians, who merely regard 
the colonies as stepping-stones to greatness, that the Imperial 
statesman will have to reckon, when he comes to touch those large 
colonial questions which are looming up for his consideration, but 
with the body of permanent settlers, many of whom have never seen 
England, and none of whom intend to place their foot on its shores, 
except for a passing visit, and hé must satisfy their hopes and 
‘longings before he can achieve a satisfactory result to his labour. 

There is a second reason for the lack of appreciation of colonial 
politics to which I have adverted. Colonial politics, when discussed 
in Great Britain, are invariably treated from a home point of view. 
Free Trade has proved remarkably successful in promoting the com- 
mercial prosperity of the mother country ; therefore the colonists of 
Victoria ought to adopt a Free Trade tariff, and are rank heretics for 
presuming to think that Protectionist principles are better suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of the colony. The argument, indeed, is 
not put in that bold shape—there is much talk of immutable prin- 
ciples and the like, but that is the pith of it. Immediate confedera- 
tion of groups of colonies is the ruling fancy in Downing Street ; 
therefore the Cape colonists are singularly blind not to see the 
advantages of confederation at a glance. And soon all round the 
compass. The colonists, who understand their own wants and sur- 
roundings, are always wrong; the home mentors, who are usually 
quite ignorant of them, are invariably right. The general conserva- 
tism of thought in Great Britain helps to keep up the misconception. 
An English Liberal is, in many respects, a Tory as compared with 
his Victorian brother. 

The student of Australasian politics must start with the axiom 
that society in Australia and New Zealand is democratic to the core. 
The terms Liberal, Conservative, and Democrat are bandied about 
in those colonies, but they are merely used for want of more 
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appropriate terms. They are names and nothing more. There is a 
plutocracy, but no aristocracy. Hence arises one of the difficulties 
which have occurred in the working of parliamentary institutions in 
Australia and New Zealand. Suitable materials for a second legis- 
lative chamber are lacking. All the colonies which are under 
responsible government possess a second chamber; and in each of 
them more or less of dissatisfaction prevails regarding its constitution 
and working. These chambers are variously constituted. In New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand their members are 
nominated by the Crown, while in Victoria and South Australia the 
elective principle is in force. Yet it is in Victoria that the conflicts 
between the Upper and Lower Houses of the Assembly have been the 
warmest, and the popular dislike of the Upper House is the most 
intense. These chambers, whatever the nature of their constitution 
may be, always fall into the hands of one particular class of the 
community—the squatters and their business connections—and the 
interests of this class are directly antagonistic to those of the bulk of 
the people on the question which is the moving-spring of Austral- 
asian politics, namely, the land question. If that were got rid of, it 
might be tolerably easy to devise a two-chamber system, in which the 
two Houses could work in harmony together and in accord with 
public opinion ; but, as I shall presently show, the land question is’ 
likely to prove a permanent source of trouble to these colonies. 

If the Upper Houses of the Australasian Assemblies have failed to 
obtain public confidence, the Lower Houses have been equally 
unsuccessful in securing public respect; while the Parliaments as 
bodies have failed to establish a sound system of government, and to 
vindicate their right to be treated as permanent institutions. Here, 
again, a little reflection will reveal the causes of the mischief. The 
colonists have no foreign affairs to discuss; hence there is nothing 
ab extra to give a tone to the debates in the assemblies, or open up 
broad lines of policy ; while from within, corrupting influences are 
for ever welling up to disturb the mind of the legislator, and 
prevent him from carrying out projects having for their sole end the 
common weal. What has chiefly served to demoralise the colonial 
assemblies is the large sums of money which they are called upon to 
appropriate for public works, and the extensive inroads which they 
have made upon private enterprise. The assemblies, in addition to 
being legislative bodies, are likewise huge Boards of Works. They 
spend sums of money which, in comparison of the size of the com- 
munities, must be styled immense, in constructing railways, roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, public buildings, wharfs, and works of every 
kind adapted, or supposed to be adapted, to promote the development 
of the country and the prosperity of its inhabitants. To confine the 
expenditure to works of real utility is impossible. A minister, when 
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contemplating a new public work, has to consider not only what 
ought to be done, but what he is likely to be able to carry through 
the Assembly. The most he can expect to accomplish is the con- 
struction of some arterial work, by giving sops to places which will 
not directly benefit by it. If he be unscrupulous he finds little 
difficulty in lengthening his tenure of office by means of expenditure 
on works which are not required, and so virtually buying the votes 
of the members for the districts which profit by the outlay. “ Poli- 
tical railways” is a colloquialism with a definite meaning in the 
Australasian colonies. It is one of the evil effects of the heaping up 
of what should be local functions upon the legislatures, that the 
constituencies, like their representatives, become demoralised, so that 
executive, legislature, and constituencies fa!l into the common pit. 
A late prime minister of New Zealand once frankly told a con- 
stituency represented by a member of the parliamentary Opposition 
that, if they wanted roads and bridges made in their district, they 
must elect a representative who would support the Ministry. He 
was experienced in these matters, and knew very well what he was 
about. In a country district, where a general rise in the value of 
property might possibly ensue from the construction of a railway or 
some other costly public work, what the settlers demand of a candi- 
date for their suffrages is not high personal character and fixed 
political principles, but ample promises to badger the Ministry and 
strive by hook or by crook to get this work executed. In a com- 
petition of this kind, the enterprising storekeeper will always beat 
the educated gentleman. These remarks may be illustrated by 
reference to the House of Representatives of New Zealand. Until 
recently the settlers of New Zealand were accustomed to point to 
that House with pride, as being distinguished above all the Aus- 
tralian legislatures by the high tone of its debates and proceedings ; 
and the justice of the claim seemed to be generally admitted. Up 
to the year 1870 the General Government had spent scarcely any- 
thing in public works, the Provisional Government performing the 
task of opening up the country for settlement and providing funds 
for immigration. But in 1870 the General Government took a new 
departure, and entered upon a scheme of public works and immigra- 
tion which has already entailed an outlay of some thirteen millions 
of berrowed money, and the certainty of a large supplemental 
expenditure. The immediate effect was the utter demoralisation of 
the House of Representatives. Members sold their votes for 
“billets” (in plain English, government situations), or for the 
purpose of securing a heavy expenditure in their respective districts ; 
the Ministry was compliant; the House virtually abandoned its 
control over the public purse, and permitted the Ministry to do what 
it pleased; until finally the Government, plunged into financial 
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difficulties, grasped at the provincial revenues for relief; provincial 
institutions were destroyed, and the constitution fell with a crash, 
leaving the House of Representatives a mark for every reviler. 
There is not at this moment a representative assembly in the 
Australian colonies which stands lower in public estimation than the 
New Zealand House of Representatives. 

It has frequently been said that the existence of parties is essen- 
tial to the proper working of the system of responsible government. 
In Victoria a “ Liberal” party has developed itself with fixed aims 
and principles; but it has no rival party to contend with. It has 
to fight with numerous and powerful adversaries, now gathered 
under one standard and now under another, united only by the tie 
of hatred to the common foe, but not with an organized party. 
Elsewhere political parties have not yet sprung into existence. In 
New South Wales for many years political struggles have turned 
mainly on the question whether Sir John Robertson or Sir Henry 
Parkes should hold office, and this circumstance may be taken as an 
example of the want of dignity in the contests in the Australian 
assemblies. A ministry holds office just so long as it can satisfy the 
selfish demands of a section of its supporters, and no longer. The 
want of parties with definite principles gives rise to a deplorable 
laxity of conduct in public men. The grossest treachery is con- 
stantly committed in the assemblies and condoned. One year a 
member will be found on the Opposition side of the House vigorously 
denouncing a certain measure as being fraught with the deepest 
injury to the country, and using his utmost exertions to get it 
rejected ; but when the next session opens, he is discovered seated 
on the ministerial benches, among his quondam opponents, ex- 
tolling that selfsame measure, and promoting fresh measures to give 
it greater effect. And very little is thought about the matter. The 
deserter is subjected to a few taunts from his former allies, but the 
affair is taken almost as a matter of course. He is only one among 
a multitude. The honourable politician is heavily handicapped in a 
race of this kind. He is left in the lurch, while his unscrupulous 
competitor wins the prize which he knows how to use so well to his 
own advantage. And the loser is comforted by the reflection that 
the authorities in Downing Street, in the distribution of Imperial 
titles and decorations, confine their favours to those whose names 
come most prominently before them, without reference to personal 
character or the manner in which power has been acquired. The 
assembly’s sense of honour is deadened, and the public learn to regard 
politicians as arcades omnes. The majority of a colonial assembly 
will permit the ministry to violate any constitutional principle or do 
any dirty action. It is quite impossible to imagine an Australasian 
assembly in which the Government had a large working majority 
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passing a vote of censure upon it for the same reason as that which 
induced the House of Commons to censure Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government on account of Mr. Pigott’s appointment. On the con- 
trary, if I wished to pursue an unpleasant theme, I could give a 
score of instances in which the majority in an Australian assembly 
has refused to express its disapproval of perfectly scandalous trans- 
actions, lest it should weaken the position of the ministry. Yet, in 
the abstract, there is no reason why a colonial assembly should be 
less sensitive on such points than the House of Commons. 

The creed of the Victorian Liberal party consists of two funda- 
mental articles—the destruction of the overgrown landed estates in 
the colony, with a view to creating a numerous body of freeholders ; 
and the development of local manufactures by means of a protective 
tariff. The two principles are not inseparably allied (and, in point 
of fact, the bulk of those who advocate a wide distribution of landed 
property in the neighbouring colonies are Free Traders), but still a 
certain connection between them may be traced. The Land 
Reformers of Australia and New Zealand have deeply studied the 
social system of Great Britain. Like most European students of 
the same subjects, they have come to the conclusion that those in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth by which nearly one million 
of our fellow-countrymen have been reduced to pauperism, and three 
or four times that number virtually stripped of their independence, 
are principally due to a bad land system, which has forced an exces- 
sive number of the poorer classes into the towns, where they are 
brought under the dominion of a hard mercantile and manufacturing 
régime, which throws enormous riches into the bags of a few and 
converts millions into drudges. The aim of the Land Reformers is 
to prevent such a state of things being reproduced in Australia, and 
the first step is obviously the reduction of the vast freeholds, which 
have already been created, to reasonable dimensions. Yet every 
practical politician knows that the genius of our race will not be 
satisfied with agricultural pursuits alone, and were the case other- 
wise, it would still be desirable to direct the energies of the people 
to varied fields of industry. The doctrines of the Victorian Liberals 
go beyond the bounds of positive politics, and get into the regions of 
philanthropy. They seek to use the State as a vast engine for im- 
proving the condition of the poorer classes of the community, and 
what the labouring man demands more than anything else is that he 
shall be provided with plenty of work at high wages. This the 
Protectionists promise him, and even hard-headed men, destitute of 
sympathy with abstract theories, are nevertheless found supporting 
the system of Protection on the simple ground that it serves to keep 
money and create work in the country. The argument which hits 
the popular taste is that, while Free Trade doctrines may suit the 
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circumstances of an old country like Great Britain, they are totally 
inapplicable to a young one, where manufactures require fostering 
during the early stages of their existence. This argument is won- 
derfully captivating; in fact, it seems irresistible. Nor have the 
Victorian Protectionists been unsuccessful in their efforts. They 
have not, indeed, so far as one can judge from the conflicting 
statistics which are quoted on both sides, contrived to establish a 
greater variety of industry, or more flourishing industries, than New 
South Wales and New Zealand have done under Free Trade tariffs 
(although it must be observed that the latter colony has given 
considerable aid, in one shape and another, to local manufacturers) ; 
but, on the other hand, they have made substantial progress. And of 
course it is always open for the Protectionists to contend that, but 
for their assistance, Victoria would have possessed few or no manu- 
factures at all. The favourite assertion of zealous Free Traders, 
that Protection not only fails to promote, but actually retards the 
development of local manufactures, is scarcely supportable so far as 
Victoria is concerned. In testing the working of the rival systems 
it must be remembered, too, that custom-house returns, from the 
nature of the case, are but imperfect tests; and it may be laid down 
as a general principle that human happiness, or the real prosperity 
of a community, is not to be gauged by mere compilations of figures 
which, reckoning up the sum total of the recorded trade of the 
country, divide the product amongst the population per capita, and 
adjudge it blessed or unblessed accordingly. Practically, the profits 
of trade do not flow into the pockets of the inhabitants of a country 
in equal shares, and it may well happen, under a vicious mercantile 
and manufacturing system, that the larger the trade, the deeper will 
be the degradation of the bulk of the people. Hence the parade of 
figures in which the Free Trader delights, exercises little influence 
over the mind of the Australian Parliament. There is not the 
slightest sign of the decadence of Protectionist principles in Vietoria. 
On the contrary, the Free Trade League, started a year or two ago 
under the supposition that the Free Traders of the colony required 
but proper organization to enable them to crush their opponents, 
frankly threw up the sponge at the last elections, and now drags out 
a miserable existence. The Protectionists are fully triumphant in 
Victoria, and their leaders are animated by almost as burning a zeal 
for the propagation of their doctrines as that which spurred the Free 
Trade leaders in days gone by in England. They are carrying the 
war into the heart of the enemy’s country, and even succeeded a 
short time ago in winning a parliamentary seat in New ‘South 
Wales, to the astonishment of the New South Welshmen. 

New Zealand is likewise feeling the effects of the movement ; 
and although the cry for Protection has not yet been openly 
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heard there, a cognate demand that the Government should cease to 
import railway and other material which could be manufactured in 
the colony, was recently supported by striking ‘“ demonstrations ” in 
the large towns, in which both employers and employed took part. 
The Government immediately yielded, and the rising storm was 
quelled ; but I look upon these demonstrations as indicative of a 
coming struggle between Free Trade and Protection in New Zealand. 
The origin of this outburst is worthy of note as illustrating how 
labour disturbances frequently arise in these colonies. The mechanics 
and other labouring men who were the prime movers in the agitation, 
were mostly immigrants who had been brought into the country at 
the public expense. The persons who principally promoted their 
introduction were the large landowners and the importers, the former 
being desirous of a plentiful supply of cheap labour, and the latter 
of a quick increase of the population, which would enable them to 
realise fortunes rapidly. Tens of thousands of immigrants were 
consequently procured from Great Britain and the Continent by the 
Government, but no provision being made for their settlement upon 
the land, as soon as the loans began to run short and a reaction to 
set in from the abnormal activity which had been temporarily 
imparted to trade, many of these. immigrants found themselves 
without work and without resources. Forthwith they raised the 
ery we have heard, and, together with the rest of the working popula- 
tion and other persons of small income, began to clamour for 
measures which, if they receive legislative sanction, will materially 
reduce the business of the importer, and impose heavy taxation upon 
him and the large Jandowner. A kind of retributive justice is thus 
inflicted. Similar incidents have happened in other colonies as 
the fruit of an excessive indulgence in free immigration. The 
Protectionists are as a body opponents of free immigration, otherwise 
they would be inconsistent. But in practice it is difficult for any of 
these colonies to adhere to the system of leaving immigration to take 
care of itself, because sudden flushes of prosperity every now and 
then come upon the community, when a demand for labour, which 
the local market is unable to satisfy, springs up in all quarters and 
the Government is bound to move. Protection, I repeat, however 
unpleasant it may sound in the ears of political economists in 
England, is waxing, and Free Trade waning, in strength in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

When Great Britain presented to her Australasian colonies 
hundreds of millions of acres of Crown lands, free and unencumbered, 
to do what they pleased with, she made them the noblest gift which 
a parent country ever bestowed upon its offspring, and one which, if 
wisely used, would have served as a means by which communities 
could have been created enjoying more equably diffused social pros- 
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perity than the world has yet seen. Had the State retained in its 
hands the freehold of the soil, while granting fixity of tenure to the 
occupiers, a certain fund would have been provided capable of 
defraying all, or nearly all, the expenses of Government, and so 
have exempted the community from taxation. But the gift has 
proved a curse instead of a blessing. The administration of the 
public estate has given rise to unbounded jobbery and corruption. 
It has awakened bitter class hatreds. It has aroused the demagogue 
from his slumber, and caused the richer classes to fight furiously for 
political power in order that they may thereby be enabled to manipu- 
late the Government so as to put money into their own pockets. 
Instead of a better state of society, precisely the same state of society 
as exists in Great Britain is growing up in Australia and New 
Zealand. We have our almshouses, our charitable relief com- 
mittees, reporting that, but for their exertions, human beings would 
have died of starvation ; seamstresses keeping body and soul together 
on a few shillings a week ; filthy slums; degraded vagrants; a class 
devoted to crime. 

By way of contrast to these incipient developments of want and woe, 
we have runholders owning their quarter of a million of acres of 
land apiece, with hundreds of thousands of sheep and cattle ; mer- 
chant farmers with palatial residences and immense wealth. Is it 
not plain that there is something radically wrong in a system of 
colonisation which produces such results? Is it surprising that 
those persons who regard the colony in which they dwell as their 
home, should seek to apply a searching remedy to such a fundamental 
disease, even though that remedy must perforce be of a nature alien 
to British modes of political thought? The remedy, if it could be 
used, is simple enough. The population must be distributed over 
the country instead of being kept unduly concentrated in the towns. 
Victoria, roundly speaking, contains about 840,000 inhabitants, of 
whom some 240,000 are living in Melbourne and its suburbs, to say 
nothing of the residents in other large towns. Melbourne is the 
most striking instance of excessive urban development, but in all the 
colonies the same unfortunate tendency of the population to gravi- 
tate towards the towns prevails, although it should be noticed that a 
happy result has accrued in New Zealand through its being colonised 
from different centres, aided by its peculiar physical configuration, so 
that instead of having one overgrown capital like Victoria and New 
South Wales, it possesses four or five towns not materially differing 
in size from one another, and whose rivalry seems likely to preserve 
a useful distribution of the urban population of the colony. Since all 
the colonial governments still own large tracts of Crown land avail- 
able for cultivation, it might at first sight appear a comparatively | 
easy proceeding to reduce the town population within reasonable 
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limits by offering proper facilities for settlement. But the insuperable 
difficulty presents itself that the bulk of the land within paying dis- 
tauce of a market has already passed into private hands, or is held 
under pastoral leases. While settlement is thus balked or pro- 
gresses at a snail’s pace, vast freehold estates capable of furnishing 
all the land required for the farmer in suitable localities, are being 
used for the grazing of sheep and cattle, while their owners, who 
have in many instances acquired them at an almost nominal price, 
use their political influence to shirk their fair share of the public 
burdens, and league with the pastoral tenants of the Crown to exact 
from the Legislature improper concessions in favour of the latter. 
What renders the schism between the two divisions of the com- 
munity the wider is the fact that, taking the colonies all round, the 
bulk of the squatters do not regard them as their homes, and look 
forward ‘to returning to Great Britain as soon as fortune permits 
them to do so. Hence a wide divergence of aim exists between the 
squatters and the permanent settlers, which it is impossible to recon- 
cile. The squatters, in comparison of their numbers, exercise a 
remarkable political sway in Australia and New Zealand. They 
have hitherto been the dominant faction in both, and the advocates of 
settlement have had to fight their way inch by inch. The first real 
political defeat sustained by the squatters occurred recently in 
Victoria, where matters have been brought to a crisis at an early 
period through the bulk of the agricultural land having already 
been alienated from the Crown. Victoria contains the largest popu- 
lation, and, next to Tasmania, the smallest area of any of the Austra- 
lasian colonies ; while its settlers have always been distinguished for 
the vigour of their political life. The squatters, had they stood 
alone, would probably long since have been compelled to surrender 
at discretion, but they have found powerful allies in the banks and 
loan companies. The power of these bodies is enormous. No person 
can understand the political events which have happened in New 
Zealand during the past six or seven years without taking into 
account the vast influence exercised by them over the administration 
of public affairs in that country. The loan companies, for the most 
part, have their headquarters in London, where they are controlled 
by men whose only interest in the colonies is what they derive from 
the investment of money there. At the best, the companies are but 
money-making machines, and their action upon a government is 
proportionately mischievous. Both the banks and loan companies 
advance extensively upon station properties, and the latter frequently 
possess runs of their own. At the present moment probably one-half 
of the runs in New Zealand are mortgaged to these institutions, and 
the nominal owners are merely tenants of the properties. Political 
power fortified by associated wealth in this fashion is very hard to 
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shake. Hence much of the bitterness displayed in Australasian 
politics. 

It is a grand mistake to suppose, as many writers for the London 
press seem to do, that the battles over the land question in these 
colonies are conflicts between a landed gentry on the one side and an 
uncultivated mob on the other. The large landowners of Australia 
and New Zealand have no pretensions to be a landed gentry. Many 
of them, indeed, are educated gentlemen, and in former days, when 
they got most of their recruits from home, a still larger number were | 
so; but the bulk of the squatters now consists of successful speculators, 
and consequently do not command the respect of the mass of the 
community, who, moreover, are unable to forget the political machi- 
nations by means of which the large estates were created, so that 
they do not look with the same reverence upon “the rights of 
property,” as embodied in these recently acquired domains, as people 
in England are accustomed to feel with regard to the possessions of 
the large territorial proprietors there. ‘The fact is likewise con- 
stantly present to the minds of the colonists that by the sheer 
progress of settlement and the expenditure of public money in the 
construction of roads, bridges, and railways, the value of the pro- 
perties of the large landowners has been enormously enhanced 
without the outlay of a single penny on their part. Doubtless 
the large landowner is not the only person who reaps the benefit of 
“unearned increment,” but his gains are visible to every eye, and 
when he becomes odious for other reasons, they are neither likely to 
be overlooked, nor their proportions nicely weighed. While the 
squatters are leagued with the moneyed interests, the educated classes 
are mostly ranked on the popular side. An educated man who lands 
in a colony without capital has little chance of growing rich. He is 
nowhere in the race with the rough, rude fellow, able to live any- 
where and on anything, and not very particular how he gets money 
so long as he gets it somehow. The former is apt to become the 
servant of the latter,—his clerk,—maybe his shepherd or stockman. 
But he does not love his new-found superior for all that. His need 
for bread may compel him to refrain from noisy demonstrations; but 
his vote at the ballot-box is given, not for his employer, but for the 
candidate who promises to tear up his employer’s power by the roots. 
There are thousands of such men in these colonies—men who are 
staunch Conservatives at heart, yet will vote even with the dema- 
gogue, in order to free the country from the tyranny of rich parvenus. 
A more stirring element of colonial society is, however, the numerous 
pushing young men of the humbler classes, who often possess a con- 
siderable knowledge of the science of politics, are always distinguished 
by mental vigour, and find a ready-made path before them in the 
colonies. Such men take the first place amongst popular favourites. 
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And a complete survey of the various forces which are moving 
colonial society will further show that the labouring classes display 
more political activity than their brethren at home are wont to do, 
and greater impatience of control. Those who have come from the 
mother country have brought with them the traditions of their order, 
but the superior social independence, the wider field for their ambi- 
tion, which they enjoy in this part of the world, and the intermixture 
of ranks which prevails here, make them naturally jealous of the 
growth of a state of things which, if consummated, must needs reduce 
them to their former condition of dependence, to escape from which 
was the prime motive of their emigration from Great Britain. They 
are likewise permeated with the doctrines of modern philosophy, 
with its sceptical and unsparing criticism of all things, sacred and 
profane. The high-class London periodicals and the works of the 
best modern writers on politics, sociology, and physical science are 
far more widely read among the working classes of Australia and 
New Zealand than they are amongst the labouring classes at home. 
An athenxum, with its library and reading-room well supplied with 
the literature of the day, is to be found in every colonial town. 
Debating societies abound. Abstract questions are keenly discussed, 
and the younger members vie with one another in holding ‘‘ad- 
vanced ”’ views. And when such ideas sink into the minds of men of 
humble rank, they are more prone to blossom into action than in the 
case of persons of broader mental cultivation, who have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, and for penalty have lost the innocence of belief. 
Hence we find that colonial society is stirred by forces which might, 
if unduly repressed, produce a terrible explosion, but capable, on the 
other hand, of patiently working out great ends by legitimate 
means. 

All of these colonies, displaying the bent of modern democracies, 
have enlarged the area of the functions of Government considerably 
beyond the limits which, until recently, were accepted in Great 
Britain as the proper bounds of Government action. The Government 
has, in all of them, undertaken the construction of railways and tele- 
graphs as part of its ordinary work; and in New Zealand it has 
established a life assurance and annuity department, which touts for 
business like an ordinary company. The municipalities, to a large 
extent, are their own gas manufacturers and water suppliers; and, 
where opportunity offers, turn an honest penny by reclaiming land 
from a harbour orariver. I quote these things merely by way of 
illustration, the subject being too extensive to pursue into detail. 
This tendency to multiplication of functions augments the difficulty of 
good government. It converts an undue proportion of the population 
into government servants, while it is impossible for the State to 
manage railways and telegraphs on strictly commercial principles. 
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Doubtless joint-stock companies have frequently made railways 
which have turned out unprofitable, but there has usually been some 
chance of success, whereas lines have been built in the colonies 
without any chance of success whatever, but solely for the purpose 
of obtaining political support for the ministry of the day. Nor 
would a joint-stock company, possessing a magnificent estate of waste 
land, first sell it out and out, and then make a railway through it, so 
as to increase its value tenfold. If it sold the land at all, it would do 
so in alternate sections, or in some other way which would enable it 
to reap at least a share of the augmented value given to the land by 
the railway. The Australasian governments, however, have, except 
in rare instances, followed the former course, and so put hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of private individuals which 
ought to have gone into the public treasury. A telegraph company 
will not establish a new station unless it is likely to prove at least 
self-supporting ; but a colonial government is perpetually fighting 
with the inhabitants of out-districts who want the telegraph brought 
to their doors irrespective of pecuniary results. 

While all the colonies have this disposition to augment the duties 
of the Government, the Australian Liberals and the New Zealand 
Democrats (if I may be pardoned the use of the term) differ widely 
in their theoretical views of the functions of Government, for whereas 
the former seem to wish to stretch those functions to the utmost 
extent, the latter desire to restrict them as much as possible. I have 
said that the Victorian Liberal party is the only real political party 
in these colonies. The destruction of provincial institutions in New 
Zealand has, however, forced above ground the young shoots of a 
democratic party there, with aims as yet somewhat indefinite, but 
nevertheless assimilated to those of the Victorian Liberals, and still 
distinct from them. The elements of the party had, indeed, long 
existed, but they were dispersed over the country and their force 
spent within the provincial arenas. This party seeks, like the 
Victorian Liberals, to break up the overgrown landed estates and 
shift the basis of political power, but it differs from the Victorian 
Liberals in that it desires to reduce the functions and authority of 
the General Government to a minimum, and to retain that indi- 
viduality of political action which was generated by the provincial 
system, whereby the colony, receiving nervous vigour from several 
centres instead of one, has been enabled to overcome the vast diffi- 
culties which have beset its career. The precise mode by which it 
will be sought to attain this result has not yet appeared; but I 
apprehend that the struggles which are now proceeding in the 
colony will necessarily lead to the more or less complete political 
separation of the two islands. Apart from the practical value of a 
strong system of local government, which can only be rightly appre- 
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ciated by the colonists themselves, the advisability of securing 
particularity of government is supported by abstract considerations. 
It is needful for the people themselves, whose excessive devotion to 
money-making necessitates the application of a sharp stimulus for 
the preservation of their political vitality. That New Zealand 
colonists at all events have a tendency to lose that individuality of 
character which is so conspicuous a feature in the mental organiza- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race, has already attracted notice in the 
colony, and its effects upon the physiognomy of the colonial-born 
youth were referred to in a paper read before the Wellington 
Philosophical Society, by Dr. Newman, in September, 1876.' That 
gentleman remarks, ‘In New South Wales and Victoria the colonial- 
born youth grow tall and thin, wanting the breadth and robustness 
of the parent race—in these respects resembling the ‘slab-sided ’ 
Yankee. In young New Zealand the same changes obtain: they 
are spare, wanting in solidity, and less of bulk. Other points are 
noteworthy. The noses and features are more regular: the great 
variety of noses and the irregular features and amorphous faces so 
common in an English crowd would be absent in a crowd of colonial- 
born. Uniformity is here the rule.” Colonial schoolmasters com- 
plain that the native-born youth lack ‘“ go’ ; and when they attain 
early manhood, in place of the spirit of enterprise and love of adven- 
ture, we find a strong development of bumptiousness and self-suffi- 
ciency. I do not know in all these colonies of a single man of 
first-rate talent who is of colonial birth and breeding. 

A population of this kind is peculiarly liable to fall into the 
toils of a centralized government; capable, indeed, of securing 
uniformity of administration, but involving the loss of much poli- 
tical liberty and capacity for self-government. Broader ground may 
be taken. It may be urged that one of the chief political pro- 
blems of modern times is, how to handle large democracies. The 
democracies of ancient Greece were small, but even then the action 
of the populace sufficed to prevent stability of policy, and frequently 
plunged the State into humiliation. The condition of the United 
States is a signal illustration of the inability of democratic institu- 
tions, in the form which they have latterly assumed, to insure good 
government. In Great Britain itself, with all its conservatism, the 
growing influence of the popular voice and of the press over the 
administration of public affairs is rendering the foreign policy of the 
country remarkably vacillating and undignified. The attitude of 
Great Britain during the present war is a case in point. And, as 
the tide of democracy rises throughout the world, it will become 


(1) Speculations on the Physiological Changes obtaining in the English Race when 
transplanted to New Zealand. By A. K. Newman, M.B. Trans. of N. Z. Institute, 
vol. ix. p. 37. 
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more and more difficult fur statesmen to mark out lines of policy, 
and diligently pursue them to the end. It is impossible to make 
masses of people engaged in varied occupations, and of all degrees of 
education, fully comprehend important questions of State, especially 
when suddenly brought before them. They cannot even be told 
many of the circumstances, a knowledge of which is essential to the 
proper understanding of the question at issue. The difficulty culmi- 
nates in a young colony, where there is a perpetual influx of new- 
comers necessarily ignorant of even the ordinary affairs of the 
country, and yet able, after a brief residence, to place their names 
on the electoral roll and record votes of equal legal weight with 
those given by old settlers, to whom the history of the colony and 
the respective merits of its public men are thoroughly familiar. 
Democratic institutions evidently require to be linked in small 
sections, with a federal bond to unite the constituent parts of the 
nation. 

We must, however, distinguish between the federal principle here 
enunciated and the “Federation” which is so much in vogue in 
Downing Street just now. The latter is Centralism in disguise, and 
the Australian colonists know it: hence their indifference and even 
aversion to the subject. Because Federation is regarded at home as 
the proper and immediate destiny of the Australian colonies, the 
writers for the London press eagerly snatch at every circumstance 
which they imagine betokens a desire on the part of the colonists for 
the change. It is the old story of picking up facts to fit your theories, 
instead of framing the theories to fit the facts. Let a governor make 
a speech, or a colonial minister, for reasons obvious enough to persons 
on the spot, write a memorandum advocating the Federation of the 
Australian colonies, and the expression of opinion is quoted as an 
index of public sentiment. Yet there is nothing more certain than 
that the colonists, as a body, do not care a fig for Federation. The 
subject has been discussed by the colonial press, in a languid way, in 
the dull seasons of journalism, for the last ten years, and the pros 
and cons of the matter are thoroughly understood ; yet public feeling 
remains dormant. As an abstract proposition, most Australian 
colonists would admit that Federation might be a good thing fifty 
years hence, but not now—possibly not then. At present no sub- 
stantial benefit could accrue from the change, while fierce jealousies, 
now slumbering, would assuredly be awakened. Why should the 
Australian colonies federate ? Each is surely large enough to satisfy 
all the energies of its inhabitants. New South Wales, with a popu- 
lation of some 630,000 souls, possesses a territory as large as France 
and the United Kingdom combined ; South Australia, with 225,000 
inhabitants, is as big as the United Kingdom, France, Austria, and 
Spain put together; Western Australia, with its handful of 27,000 
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settlers, contains nearly a million of square miles. Queensland is 
twice the size of New South Wales, but its population only counts 
about 190,000 ; and even little Victoria has an area in square miles 
almost equal to that of Italy, and although she is the most thickly 
populated colony of the Australian group, her inhabitants are but 
840,000. 

Much of Australia is doubtless barren, but the extent of arable 
and pasture land is nevertheless enormous, and the available ter- 
ritory in each colony is ample enough to tax all the abilities of 
its administrators in the development of its resources, and the 
management of the affairs of the immense population which it is 
capable of supporting. The colonies, moreover, differ greatly from 
one another in climate and physical conditions, and consequently 
special legislation is required for each. The general impression in 
this part of the globe, indeed, is that, with the exception of Victoria, 
the colonies are too large. The outlying districts get neglected, and 
discontents arise which would be avoided were the government more 
localised. Society and politics in these countries are alike in an 
amorphous state, and should be permitted to crystallize before an 
attempt is made to fix the nature of the government permanently. 
Military necessity may have rendered the formation of the Dominion 
of Canada expedient ; but the same necessity does not exist in Aus- 
tralia. She has not a restless nation of 40,000,000 of people on her 
borders, ever watching her territory with covetous eyes; and the 
different colonies are just as well able to provide the means of 
defending their own ports against hostile attack as a central govern- 
ment would be, perhaps better. It so happens that while Australia 
possesses a very long coast-line, the ports requiring defence are few 
in number—Sydney and Newcastle, in New South Wales; Mel- 
bourne, in Victoria; Adelaide, in South Australia; Brisbane, in 
Queensland, and the coaling station at King George’s Sound, make 
up the list. The last-mentioned is really the only place which needs 
combined action for its defence; but if war actually broke out, the 
colonies would quickly adopt joint measures for its protection. 
Movements of this kind should spring spontaneously from the com- 
munities interested ; the Home Government ought not to meddle. 

Upon the cognate subject of a Federation of the empire a similar 
apathy of feeling prevails, and for equally cogent reasons. Why 
should the status quo be disturbed ? Is not the empire loyal through- 
out its length and breadth? Do the colonists exhibit dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things? Are they not wonderfully 
prosperous under their own local governments? Would a grand 
British Confederation be more powerful for military purposes than 
the empire as now constituted, or would it not rather be weakened 
by the introduction of conflicting interests in military councils, where 
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unanimity ought toprevail? Would sucha confederation stand be- 
fore the-world clothed in the robes of a superior majesty to those 
worn by the British Empire? I fancy not. The civilised world 
cares little for names, and reckons up the value of a State, not 
according to the title with which it is pleased to decorate itself, but 
according to the strength of its armies, its fleets, and its commerce. 
Then, has anybody yet devised a practicable scheme of confederation? 
It is easy, of course, to lay down “ general principles ” in a flowing 
essay, and to conjure up visions of States crowned with unprecedented 
glory. The real test of statesmanship begins when we enter the 
region of detail. Numerous projects for an Imperial federation 
have been propounded, but only two present anything like the 
features of practicability. The first involves an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the empire on what may be called a Home Rule basis; 
the second is the odd notion of granting to the colonies representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. The former is so obviously pre- 
mature that it would be waste of time to discuss it at length; 
and having thus referred to it, I shall pass it by. As to the 
second, it would necessarily entail a military tax upon the colo- 
nies, as their contribution towards the maintenance of the fede- 
ral army and navy, and the smallness of the taxable population 
_ would make the tax one of considerable weight. It may safely be 
asserted that the colonists would never pay it. No Australasian 
government has yet succeeded in persuading the Assembly to which 
it was responsible to vote funds enough to place the colony in an 
efficient state of defence against external foes. Not many months 
ago the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, with an: over- 
flowing treasury, and fully conscious of the fact that England might 
become a party to the Turko-Russian war, declined to vote a sum of 
£160,000 for the purchase of an ironclad, which Sir William Jervois 
had reported to be requisite for the protection of the colony against 
hostile attack. When so much reluctance is exhibited to place 
money at the disposal of the local Government for military purposes, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the settlers would submit to taxation 
for expenditure by a government holding its seat fourteen thousand 
miles away? The fact is, the colonists of Australia and New Zealand 
are so engrossed in money-making, and have been allowed such 
exclusive enjoyment of the revenues accruing within their own 
borders, that they have almost forgotten that they owe any duties to 
the empire whatever. They are loyal, but their loyalty is not of a 
hardy nature. The Irish and foreign elements of the population 
are hostile to it. From these sources have sprung the notion of an 
“‘ Australian ’’ people, as distinct from the British people, together 
with the doctrine of the neutrality of the colonies in time of war, 
which, if granted, would of course make them. virtually independ- 
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ent States. The local journals which advocate these views seize 
every opportunity of picking holes in the conduct of the Imperial 
Government, and invariably refer to England as a “ foreign” coun- 
try. These efforts have hitherto met with little direct success, but 
they have, I verily believe, produced a certain effect upon the loyalty 
of the community, and rendered it less willing to make sacrifices 
for the retention of the Imperial connection. What, indeed, have 
they to gain by separation? They now enjoy all the real benefits 
of independence, and, in addition, the advantages of a powerful 
protectorate. The connection costs them nothing, and I apprehend 
the same remark may be made as to the mother country, for not a 
soldier of the Imperial army is stationed on these colonies, and if 
a fleet be kept in Australian waters it could hardly be withdrawn 
were Australia and New Zealand declared independent to-morrow. 
Where English merchant ships sail in large numbers, there Eng- 
land is bound to keep a fleet to protect them; and at the present 
moment the Australian squadron is weaker than that on the west 
coast of South America, where England does not own a foot of 
territory. 

To give the colonies real weight in Parliament, they must have a 
considerable number of representatives there, and how could the 
Australian colonies spare the men? The lack of statesmanship in 
their public men is painfully visible, and to draw away their first- 
class politicians to England would be the height of folly. The 
Imperial Government has, in my humble opinion, for many years 
pursued an extremely vicious policy in this respect. The men 
whom it has delighted to honour have been those who, by making 
for themselves costly and often useless missions to the home country, 
have contrived to parade their own merits before the eyes of the 
Secretary of State, whereas the true policy seems to be to encourage 
talented men to” make the colonies their homes, and to mark out 
paths of distinction for themselves there. If, however, the colonies 
could spare the men, it would nevertheless be extremely difficult to 
select suitable representatives for the House of Commons. The 
representatives of a colony in such an assemblage ought to be the 
representatives of at all events a substantial majority of the popula- 
tion; otherwise large minorities would repudiate the actions of 
their nominal representatives, for minorities in these colonies are 
much less disposed to accept defeat placidly than minorities at home. 
Then you might have one half of the members from a particular 
colony representing one set of views, and the other half a different 
set; and how could the House of Commons decide on which side the 
right lay? What would the Canadian members know about the 
merits of a New Zealand dispute, or the New Zealand members about 
a political struggle in Canada? Colonial debates in the House of 
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Commons would degenerate into free fights between the members for 
the colonies concerned, while the rest of the House would decline to 
listen to the wrangles. The ablest of the colonial members would 
naturally seek distinction in those paths by which home politicians 
mount to fame, and then they would cease to be colonial representa- 
tives in the true sense of the term. 

The hands of Australian politicians are full of complicated problems, 
and they have no leisure to spend in the solution of others. The Land 
Question alone will tax all their statesmanship to settle; it is not 
a passing trouble. The battle is beginning to rage fiercely between 
the large landowners and the advocates of settlement; but if the 
Crown continue still to part with the fee simple of the soil, and the 
quantity of land which any individual or family may lawfully pos- 
sess is left unrestricted, directly the Crown has sold its last acre, 
the Land Question will suddenly develop a new phase, and an endless 
vista of conflicts will be opened. Nor is it the lightest of their tasks 
that they have still to invent proper machinery for working the 
system of self-government which they enjoy. They all know, by 
painful experience, that the parliamentary institutions which they 
possess, while securing to them ample political liberty, are neverthe- 
less marred by inherent defects which prevent their running smoothly, 
and that those defects, instead of disappearing with the growth of 
population and the crystallization of society, are becoming worse and 
worse every year, until it seems as if parliamentary institutions would 
before long fall into such general contempt as to render them in- 
capable of performing their functions at all. Here is a problem of 
the utmost moment, and its urgency is more obvious, if not more 
pressing, to-day than it has ever been before. It is to this rather 
than to foolish dreams of a remote future that English statesmen 
should have been giving their minds for the last ten years. 

CuarLes W. PuRNELL. 
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‘Fuss’ io pur lui! C’ a tal fortuna nato 
Per l’ aspro esilio suo, con la virtute, 
Dare’ del mondo il pit felice stato.” 
MicuaEt ANGELO. 


Tue Risorgimento, or Resurrection of Italy, one of the noblest 
themes which our century has offered, still awaits the philosophic 
historian. The writings of the friends or disciples of one or other 
of the three leading characters in the great drama introduce the 
reader into a world of contradictions more befitting a solar myth 
than a serious history. Grave biographies have been written of 
Cavour as the regenerator of Italy, in which Mazzini is mentioned 
only with an incidental sneer. Noble poems’ have been dedicated to 
Mazzini as the regenerator of Italy, in which Cavour is not men- 
tioned at all. And there is a whole Garibaldian literature in which 
Mazzini stands quite in the background, while Cavour plays indeed 
a prominent part, only he is no longer the hero but the villain of 
the tale. 

I propose to attempt a less one-sided estimate of the least con 
spicuous but not the least interesting of the three—a man who may 
be said to have been at once more known and more unknown that. 
almost any man in Europe, whose designs were discussed in every 
Cabinet, and his words welcomed in every “ upper room”? of political 
or religious reformers on the Continent, while at the same time his 
writings and himself were proscribed in every country except our 
own, and he lived in lodgings of which not a dozen persons knew 
the address. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, son of a professor of anatomy, was born in 
Genoa in 1805, and died at Pisa in 1872. 

The years in which he grew up to know Italy were among the 
most perplexing and desperate of her long decline. ‘The year 1700 
has been sometimes fixed as the darkest moment of her second 
night—the night between the Renaissance and the Risorgimento— 
but such revival as had come since then had consisted rather in a 
wakening consciousness of her shame than in any effort to remove 
it. A few figures appear amid the gloom—figures, some of them, 
which we may take as typical of the three aspects of ruined Italy— 
her unabashed sensualism, her rebellious passion, her vanishing and 
mournful soul. We see Casanova, the gaudy flower of decay, con- 


(1) For example, Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent Song of Italy and Super Flumina 
Babylonis, and the pathetic poems called The Disciples, by Mrs. Hamilton King. 
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ciliating by the intensity of his corruption tyranny itself, and flaunt- 
ing through Europe his triumphant charlatanism and his greedy 
amours. We see Alfieri—his republicanism strangely complicated 
by an intercurrent passion for high-born dames—making of his 
whole strong life a kind of tragic protest and declamation, living 
melodrama and thinking in heroics. And we see Leopardi wan- 
dering unrestingly among “the arches and deserted towers,” 
appealing for a visionary sympathy to an impalpable mistress, for a 
visionary honour to an unassembled host of war, till “not the last 
hope only of beloved illusions, but the last desire, had flown.” 

The “ last illusion” in the sphere of politics which Italy under- 
went was the French invasion of 1796. For a time the word 
Francese was used by aydent Italians as synonymous with patriot. 
But unfortunately the armies of the French Revolution were admi- 
rable only till they were successful ; and it has been remarked that 
the proclamation in which Napoleon held out Italy to his troops, 
not as a nation to deliver, but as a prey to seize, marked the first 
step in the metamorphosis of the soldiers of the Republic into the 
soldiers of the Empire. The French yoke was thrown off for a few 
years, but Austria was an equally brutal master. Napoleon’s second 
rule, after Marengo, with its juster codes, its sounder finance, its 
public works and education, seemed at first a relief; but under 
Napoleon good government itself became the instrument of tyranny, 
and his equalising institutions served but to level all pre-existing 
rights beneath a single will. And he was not content with exacting 
money or pictures—he needed men. Thirty thousand Italians were 
earried off to Spain, forty thousand to Russia. Piedmont, Genoa, 
Tuscany, Rome itself, were annexed to the French Empire. Italy 
was not even the subject of France, but her slave. 

Napoleon fell; Austria again overran Lombardy; the petty 
princes returned. Murat from Naples made a vain attempt to unite 
Italy under himself; then he too fell, and Naples was restored to 
Bourbon rule. The Congress of Vienna, ignoring nationality or 
national wishes, and preoccupied with a system of guarantees 
against France, confirmed Austria in the possession of Lombardy 
and Venice, and gave her, through her archdukes, a preponderating 
influence in Central Italy. The statesmanship of the Congress of 
Vienna belongs to a past era, both of politics and of humanity ; 
but it must be noted that no counter-propositions were urged with 
authority, no powerful voice from Italy protested against the 
restoration of these foreign masters; and the common people, who 
still were strongly Catholic, received with satisfaction the return of 
princes and pope. 

The restored rulers brought with them all the errors of -restora- 
tions in a form at once exaggerated and paltry. A Bourbon on the 
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throne of France carries with him a historic majesty to which much 
that is not royal may be forgiven, but it was hard for Modena or 
Parma to idealize the petty poltrooneries of a grand duke, or the 
gallantries of a dowager empress. There is no need to repeat the 
long indictment against the rulers of Italy. While liberal tongues 
were still being torn out with pincers in Rome,—while innocent 
women were still being flogged in batches through the streets of 
Milan, while,—in the dungecus of Naples, the “cap of silence” was 
still being pressed on the head of any man who showed himself more 
than a slave,—no words were too strong to use; but as things are 
now, we may be content with noticing how surely from each of these 
powers has been exacted the penalty of a false position. Austria, 
once the favourite, as it were, of unjust Fates, the “felix Austria” 
of a theory of territorial aggrandisement which ignored all rights 
but those of kings, has suffered more severely than any nation 
in Europe from the crumbling of errors which she shared with them 
all, and scarcely knows even yet how far she must contract her 
imperial structure before she can find it founded on the rock. The 
Papacy itself is learning to regret the worldly ambition which con- 
founded the things of God and Cesar, and added a perishable coronet 
to the triple crown. And in Naples the irony of fate has been yet 
more personal and bitter. Seldom was so grotesque a sport of fortune 
as that which gave the absolute rule over millions of lives to 
“Bomba” and his kin. And seldom, as Plato would say, have the 
souls of slaves been laid bare so shamefully from beneath the vesture 
of a great king. 

It was in Naples, i in 1820, that the long series of revolutions began. 
This first insurrection founded a type w jhich became common to many 
Neapolitan insurrections. The people demanded a constitution and 
marched on Naples. The king’s troops ran away. The king granted 
a constitution, and swore on the crucifix that he would be true to it, 
invoking the instant vengeance of God if he had a lie in his heart. 
The Austrians marched on Naples. The parliamentary troops ran 
away. The king tore up the constitution and hung whom he chose. 

This revolution aimed at internal reform,—always the most urgent 
preoccupation of Neapolitan patriots. But in 1821 an insurrection 
broke out in Piedmont, having for its object not merely the grant of 
a constitution to Piedmont, but the liberation of Lombardy from 
Austrian rule. Betrayed by Prince Charles Albert, this rising 
collapsed for want of leaders, and Austria was harsher than before. 
Ten years later the French revolution of 1830 spread excitement 
through Italy. Risings in Bologna, Parma, and Modena revealed 
the same lack of leaders and of programme, and were repressed by 
Austrian intervention. These failures made the cause of Italian 
liberties seem more hopeless than ever. It was plain that there was 
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no organizing bond of union, no leader, no definite plan or idea round 
which the lovers of Italy could rally ; while Austria was always on 
the watch to resent not only overt revolts against herself, but even 
constitutional reforms in the other Italian States. Ruling by right 
of conquest, she chose that the smaller princes, who were in effect 
her vassals, should keep the liberties of their subjects down to the 
same level. 

In one direction only was there any sign of hope. The educated 
class was beginning to recover from the confusion and stupor pro- 
duced by the French invasions, and to interest itself in patriotic 
causes. In Tuscany especially a literary movement began,—cautious 
and tentative, but important as accustoming men to speak, and 
giving them some reason to trust and respect each other. Science 
and agriculture—every pursuit, from astronomy to whist, which can 
unite mankind—was soon used for the same end, and professors or 
landowners meeting from different parts of Italy, learnt to feel that 
they had a common country. In their various discussions the ques- 
tion really at issue was never mentioned, but never forgotten. 

But means like these could never reach the mass of the people. 
A more outspoken influence, a new moral force, was needed, and 
when Charles Albert succeeded to the throne of Piedmont, in 1831, 
a Letter to the King, by an Italian, showed that the new force 
was there. ‘The people,” said this stirring appeal, ‘are no longer 
to be quieted by a few concessions. They seek the recognition of 
those rights of humanity which have been withheld from them for 
ages. They demand laws and liberty, independence and union. 
Divided, dismembered, and oppressed, they have neither name nor 
country. They have heard themselves stigmatized by the foreigner 
as a helot nation. They have seen free men visit their country and 
declare it the land of the dead. They have drained the cup of 
slavery to the dregs, but they have sworn never to fill it again.” 

The letter pointed out to the king how, by appealing to the whole 
of Italy, he might unite her people in the struggle for independence. 
“‘There is a crown brighter and nobler than that of Piedmont—a 
crown that only awaits a man bold enough to conceive the idea of 
wearing it, resolute and determined enough to consecrate himself 
wholly to the realisation of that idea, and virtuous enough not to 
dim its splendour with ignoble tyranny.” This letter, written at 
the age of twenty-six, was the first manifesto of principles which 
Mazzini afterwards more fully expressed, but which he retained 
unchanged through life. The problem with which he had to deal 
was acomplex one. How were moral and political unity and strength 
to be won for Italy, partitioned as she was between Austria and 
semi-Austrian princes, and morally divided into the ultramontane 
and materialist camps? A brief statement of his political creed, 
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elicited from his various writings, will show to what extent he was 
at first alone in the views which he held, and to what extent he was 
in unison with other patriots. His programme, then, reduced to its 
simplest expression, may be stated as follows :— 

(1) First of all the Austrians must be driven out of Italy. 

(2) This must be attempted at once, and constantly. 

(3) All Italy must unite into one nation. 

(4) The form of her government must then be submitted to her 
deliberate choice. 

(5) A republican government must be recommended to her by 
fair argument. 

(6) It is useless to expect help from Catholicism in regenerating 
Italy. 

(7) A purer religion must be preached from Rome; and Rome 
must once more assume the moral leadership of the world. 

(1) The first of these propositions was controverted by some of 
the best men in Italy—for instance, by Romagnosi, Ricasoli, and 
Mayer. They held that internal reforms should first be achieved, 
and that then Austria, whom it was impossible to dislodge, would 
soften her ruleas well. Had Austria taken advantage of this sugges- 
tion she might possibly have kept Lombardy and Venice to this day, 
or at least have sold them to Italy without war. If Francis II. had not 
flogged so many innocent women through Milan and Verona, if he 
had not chained so many innocent men to the walls of the Spielberg, 
and fed them on bread and tallow, Europe might long have looked 
coldly on Italian claims to independence. But he showed plainly 
that he preferred to rule Lombardy as a conquered country, and, 
moreover, that he would allow no changes in the neighbouring 
Italian States. Men who saw Radetzky making it the regular 
business of his life to put down revolutions, could not long deny that 
the expulsion of the Austrians was the prerequisite of all other reform. 

(2) The second point was much more controvertible. The great 
mass of patriotic Italians, not only the Moderates, but the Carbonari, 
believed that Italy ought to wait for the chapter of accidents, that 
the expulsion of the Austrians was more than she could manage 
alone. They pointed to the failures of 1821 and 1831, afterwards to 
the failure of Mazzini’s expedition into Savoy in 1834, and said that 
it was cruel to lead men on to perish when there was no hope. 
Among the many men who bitterly blamed Mazzini on this ground 
one name only need be mentioned, that of Cavour. But in the way 
in which Cavour treated this accusation may be found the key to its 
true meaning. Cavour’s object, though perfectly patriotic, was 
patriotic in a different sense from Mazzini’s. - He wished to liberate 
Lombardy and Venetia, and to add them, and the small States of the 
North of Italy, to the Sardinian kingdom. He did not wish to 
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touch Rome or Naples, nor to see Lombardo- Venetia liberated to the 
profit of a republic. He was, in short, a Piedmontese patriot before 
he was an Italian patriot. His first object, therefore, was to acquire 
for Piedmont such a reputation that all that was gained from Austria 
might fall into her grasp. He wished to make her known as a 
model constitutional monarchy, equally aloof from Austrian des- 
potism and from republican anarchy. In this plan he completely 
succeeded. He added its finishing touch by despatching Pied- 
montese troops to the Crimea, where his was not the only govern- 
ment which sought and found a needed advertisement. And when 
he met the representatives of the Great Powers on equal terms at 
the Congress of Paris, it was felt that his tone on Italian matters 
was greatly changed. Till then he had always spoken with herror 
and contempt of the isolated outbreaks of the revolutionary spirit, 
and had begged that Piedmont might not on their account forfeit 
the sympathy of the Powers. But now, in that famous note to 
which the Austrian plenipotentiary refused to reply, he vehemently 
alleged those constant and irrepressible uprisings as a proof of the 
intolerable character of Austrian, Papal, and Neapolitan rule. It 
was then that the opinion of Europe—Count Walewski speaking 
for France, and Lord Clarendon for England—ranged itself de- 
finitely on the side of Italian freedom ; the Austrian occupation was 
admitted to be an abnormal, therefore a transitory thing, and the 
Pope and the King of Naples received hints to set their houses in 
order, which it was their own fault if they ignored. It was seen 
by all, as it had, no doubt, been seen by Cavour all along, that the 
conduct which gains sympathy for oppressed peoples is neither tame 
endurance nor empty declamation, but heroic, even if unavailing, 
courage. For the success of Cavour’s projects it was as necessary 
that the people of Lombardy, Parma, Modena should show this 
courage, as that Piedmont should show herself fitted by constitu- 
tionalism and good order to reap the harvest of which the blood of 
«Young Italy ”’ had been the seed. 

We cannot doubt, then, that these recurrent revolutions were of 
service to Italy, even if her independence was to be ultimately 
attained on Cavour’s plan—by awaiting a series of happy conjunc- 
tures and alliances with other powers. But to defend Mazzini’s 
policy thus would be to shirk his main issue; for he did not wish to 
call in the help of other nations—he did not intend his risings 
simply as demonstrations, but as a mode of warfare which, if per- 
sisted in, would gradually make the Austrian position untenable. 
No one can say with certainty how this plan would have worked, if 
it had not been superseded by Cavour’s. But what is doubtful is 
not so much the feasibility of the plan in itself, if the Italians acted 
up to it, as the possibility of eliciting from them as much heroism 
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and patience as the plan required. If all Italy had made common : 
cause with Lombardy and Venetia, if each of her cities had fought 
like the Romans under Mazzini, or the Venetians under Manin, if 

there had been twenty such guerrilla bands as that “thousand” with 

which Garibaldi conquered a kingdom, Austria could not have held 

her ground for long. The disparity between her strength and that 

of Italy was after all by no means overwhelming, and to occupy a 


mountainous and bitterly hostile country needs overwhelming force. A 
The intervention of foreign powers might have complicated the | 
problem, but if, as Mazzini wished, the war had been conducted with * 


strict respect for Catholicism, and the question of form of govern- 
ment deferred for the consideration of United Italy, foreign powers, 
in the growing coldness with which the treaties of Vienna were 
regarded, would have had no adequate reason to interfere. Still, 
they might have interfered; the spirit of Italy might have given 
way, and her freedom might have been deferred for generations. 
On Mazzini’s, as on Cavour’s plan, there was a chance of failure, and 
Mazzini’s plan was sure to cost more blood, though it might gain 
more Italian territory than Cavour’s. Our preference for one or the 
other plan will, in fact, depend upon the objects for which we desire 
the existence of Italy as a nation. If we care mainly for her 
material prosperity and peace, for the “ white flocks of Clitumnus,” 
for the “‘ heavy-hanging harvests and Bacchus in his Massic flow,” 
we may feel that Cavour led Italy along her surest way. But if we 
desire first of all that the “‘Saturnian land” should once again be 
the mighty mother not only of fruits but of heroes, if self-respect 
and constancy seem to us things worth purchase at the cost of any 
pain, then we may feel that it had been better for her if “fire- 
breathing bulls had ploughed the soil and dragon’s teeth been sown, 
and helm and javelin had bristled in a crop of men.” 

“Italy will never live,” said Emilio Bandiera, “ till Italians have 

learnt to die.’’ No word need be uttered in disparagement of a 
7 people to which the whole world wishes well, which men of so many 
nations have loved the next to their own. But are not the best 
Italians themselves the first to say that their redemption has been 
too often received as a gift from others instead of being worked out 
by themselves? that there might be something more of nobility, 
distinction, power in Italy’s bearing among the nations now, if she 
had felt within her more of the spirit of that of other people of the 
past, who “ dared beyond their strength, and hazarded against their 
judgment, and in extremities were of an excellent hope ” ? 

(3) “All Italy must unite into one nation.” Now that all Italian 
soil (except Nice, Corsica, and the Trentino) is, in fact, united under 
one government, this proposition needs no defence. It is plain that 
there was no reason for leaving out any part of Italy, and that her 
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independence and progress depend in even an exceptional degree on 
her status as a great power. She has a danger which other powers 
have not; she has to face the Ultramontanism of the world. 

And, in fact, no exclusion of any integral part of Italy, of Rome 
or Naples, could have been long maintained. The history of the 
struggle shows that the resolution to achieve Italian unity was the 
one strong popular feeling on which either republicans or monarchists 
could count. ‘This was a surprise to both parties; for the lesson 
of combination and self-restraint was one which it had seemed that 
no suffering could teach to Italy When, after the internecine 
struggles of her republics, she sank into her second night, she was 
still passionately attached to small civic units and to the very extra- 
vagance of self-government. But when her new day dawned, she 
was found to be bent above all things on national unity, and so 
indifferent to her form of government, that this was decided almost 
wholly by Cavour’s genius and by the accident of Garibaldi’s admira- 
tion for the personal courage of Victor Emmanuel. Garibaldi was a 
more typical national hero than either Mazzini or Cavour, and his 
eagerness to seize on Naples for Italy, with his grotesque perplexity 
as to what to do with it when he had got it, represents well enough 
the national ardour for union, and the national irresolution as to 
anything beyond. 

But, however necessary the union of the whole of Italy may seem 
to us now, Mazzini at first was almost alone in preaching it. In 
1831, and for long after, alliances between the princes, the formation 
of three Italian States, or an Amphictyonic council under the presi- 
dency of the Pope, were the alternatives most often urged. It was 
an alliance of constitutional States that was desired by Cesare Balbo, 
Romagnosi, Massimo d’Azeglio. It was an alliance of aristocratical 
States that was the ideal of Alfieri, Gioberti, Botta. And even so 
late as 1859 it was the extension of the Sardinian kingdom over 
North Italy which was the limit of the aspirations of Cavour. 

But in this case also Mazzini’s programme was based not only on 
political foresight, but on what was to him a religious principle. The 
principle of nationalities was one which he deduced directly from his 
conception of the moral universe. The nation, he said, is within 
humanity what the family is within the nation—a divinely constituted 
group with a special mission of its own, to be pursued independently, 
though in association with the groups around it. To break up a nation- 
ality—a group set apart by race and tongue—was to deny to it the 
only right which an individual or a society can possess, the right of 
developing itself freely along its appointed path. And much of his 
energy was spent in insisting on this view; not in the case of Italy 
alone, but on behalf of the Greeks, the Belgians, the Slavs, the 
Roumanians, the Magyars. The principle, as these names suggest to 
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us, is a hard one to apply. It is subject, perhaps, to more limitations 
than Mazzini supposed. But no one can deny him the credit of 
having been its first systematic, persistent, and influential supporter. 
And it is a commonplace to remark that in the history of the last 
half-century, in Europe, the principle of_nationalities has been 
superseding the old system of territorial compensations and dynastic 
claims as irresistibly as the natural system of botany has superseded 
that of Linnzeus. 

(4) The next point in Mazzini’s programme—that united Italy 
should be left to choose her own government—seems plainly just. 
In his view, each party and province ought to help every other in 
the attainment of the common end, but without pledging any ally to 
the acceptance of its own scheme of rule. On two occasions Mazzini 
was strongly urged, from opposite quarters, to give way on this 
point. In 1848 Charles Albert, fighting against Austria in alliance 
with revolted Lombardy, wished to enrol all Lombard and other 
volunteers in his own army. His obvious preference of Piedmontese 
to Italian interests had in other ways much injured the movement, 
and this proposal had the effect of greatly checking the influx of 
soldiers. Mazzini stood out, and the Lombard volunteers were 
incorporated in regiments of their own, though officered by Pied- 
montese. He thus protested, not against the union of Italy under a 
king, but against a king’s assumption of a right to rule over Italy, 
made in a manner which lessened the chances of Italian union. 

The other occasion when his firmness in this matter was tested 
was when he spoke to Italy in the name of the Republic of Rome. 
Men whose hopes, like his own, were fixed on a Republic of Italy, 
urged him to use the unique opportunity to found at least in title 
the unique ideal. But he refused, to prejudge in any way the 
decision of the rest of the country, and in his brief hour of triumph 
he did not derogate from the principles of his long defeat. 

(5) The next article of his belief is far more open to debate. The 
question whether a monarchy or a republic is indicated by history as 
the government best fitted for a united Italy, may be plausibly argued 
on both sides. If we consider Italy simply as one of the provinces 
of the dismembered Roman empire, analogy is in favour of monarchy. 
Speaking generally, each of the principal provinces of that empire 
associated its fortunes sooner or later with some family of Germanic 
princes, and the hereditary succession of these princes served as a 
nucleus for the newly formed State. The prince’s power was from 
the first limited by the rights of minor chieftains and heads of 
families, and from these limitations the civil liberties of Europe 
sprang. Italy alone rejected consolidation under a northern prince ; 
she refused the hereditary dominion of a Gothic or Lombard family ; 
she preferred an anarchic liberty modified by external Powers, whose 
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indefinite pretensions she vaguely admitted, and whose incursions 
her factions or her patriotism alternately invited and repelled. This 
system of municipal self-government broke down, and Italy was 
parcelled out under foreign rulers, identified not with her interests, 
but with the interest of the reigning families of other countries. It 
might seem, therefore, that the surest way of guaranteeing the con- 
tinued existence of an united Italy would be simply to replace her in 
the road which she should never have quitted—to identify her with 
the fortunes of some family of northern origin, and to trust that the 
stability and progressive constitutionalism which had on the whole 
followed on such a course in France, Austria, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, might result in Italy as well. In the latest instance of the 
revival of a nation of Southern Europe this plan was tried: Greece 
was placed under a northern family ; and, if the experiment has not 
been fully successful, there has at least been no sign that a republic, 
or a federation of republics, would have answered even as well. 

The house of Savoy fulfilled the necessary conditions ; and there 
was a kind of historic propriety in giving the leadership of Italy to 
Piedmont, the province of Italy as yet least distinguished in history. 
Even so had each plain and promontory of Greece in turn held the 
hearthfire of her national existence; in each in turn that fire burnt 
low ; and her last renewal came to her from the unexhausted byways 
of her people, from villages unnoticed by Thucydides, and goat- 
pasturing islets almost unnamed amid the sea. These, in one view, 
are the analogies of history, and these analogies history has con- 
firmed. Italy has been remade into a nation in the easiest way. 

’ Few historical problems, however, are so simple as to admit of 
only one solution by analogy, and the same broad facts of Italian 
history may be read into a very different meaning. We miss, it 
may be said, the very lesson which the exceptional character of 
Italy’s history should teach us, if we attempt to force her destinies 
into the vulgar mould. Ata time when monarchy was essential 
to the very existence of other States she refused monarchy—refused 
it on account of her excess, not her defect, of national life ;—because 
the patriotism of her sons lay in devotion to a country and not to a 
king; because each group of Italian men and women, each sacred 
shrine and hill, was enough to give scope to all human faculties, to 
form a centre of heroism, art, and love. Meantime other nations 
grew strong by their very subjection, by the want of individuality 
in their units, by the joyless discipline which made the State a 
machine of war. Then came the time when small States could exist 
no longer, and the Italian communities were delivered over to 
northern tyrants. But now that Italy was to rise again, she ought 
surely to retain her old strength while avoiding her old weakness. 
Her strength was in her democracy, in the vivid sense of participa- 
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tion in the national life which animated the least of her. citizens. ahs: 

Representative government,—unknown to the ancient or the 

medieval world,—makes possible the existence of large republics 

with all the institutions of local freedom, and without the perils of 

federation. It is in this direction that the civilised world tends. 

Even the old monarchical States of Europe are being republicanised 

now. The only great new State which the modern age has produced 
is the republic of North America. If Italy is to head the world : 
she must range herself on the winning side. 

Balanced in this way, the argument leaves much to the bias of 
individual minds. And it was not in reality from a comparison of 
historical analogies that Mazzini was a republican. It was because 
“to the unhappy he felt himself near of kin,” because his sympathies 
moved most readily with the hopes of the masses, and the upward 
struggles of toiling men. 

In men who have risen to wide-reaching power we generally 
observe an early preponderance of one of two instincts—the instinct 
of rule and order, or the instinct of sympathy. The one instinct 

‘ may degenerate into bureaucracy, the other into sentimentalism. 
Rightly ordered, they make the master or the leader of men. 

The earliest anecdotes told of Cavour and Mazzini will illustrate 
my meaning. ~ When Cavour was about six years old he was taken 
on a posting journey. On one stage of this journey the horses were 
unusually bad. The little boy asked who was responsible for the 
horses. He was told it was the postmaster. He asked who appointed 
the postmaster. He was told it was the syndic. He demanded to 
be taken at once to the syndic to get the postmaster dismissed. 

Mazzini as a child was very delicate. When he was about six 
years old he was taken for his first walk. For the first time he saw 
a beggar, a venerable old man. He stood transfixed, then broke 
from his mother, threw his arms round the beggar’s neck and kissed 
him, crying, “ Give him something, mother, give him something.” 
“ Love him well, lady,”’ said the aged man; “he is one who will 
love the people.” 

The tendency of recent thought has been to dwell rather upon 
the hierarchy than upon the unity of mankind. And as the race 
develops, the difference between man and man, already vast, may 
perhaps grow not less, but greater. We can place no limit to the 
ascendancy which may be exercised by the mere intellect of some 
epoch-making man. But we may safely prophesy that no one will 
ever uplift his fellow-men from within, or leave a name which draws 
tears of reverence from gencrations yet unborn, who has not himself, 
as it were, wept over Jerusalem, and felt a stirring kinship with 
even the outcast of mankind. 


“ God and the People,” Mazzini’s watchword, was no mere phrase 
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to him. It represented the two streams of adoring and of com- 
passionate sympathy which make a double current in the generous 
heart, unless fate sends an object around which both can flow, and 
mingles either effluence in a single love. 

There is, indeed, no reason whatever why God’s worship or the 
people’s welfare should be bound up with a republican form of 
government. The danger of modern societies comes from pluto- 
eracies rather than from kings or nobles, and against the power of 
money republics offer no safeguard of their own. Mazzini, perhaps, 
hardly realised this. Or rather, what he desired was hardly what 
we call democracy; for he defines democracy as “the progress of 
all through all, under the leadership of the best and wisest.” And 
what he desired was, in truth, the common weal, was Public 
Virtue, and it was because the monarchies around him gave him no 
sufficing image of her rule, that he pictured her re-arisen in her 
ancient vesture and called by her Roman name. 

6. “ No help in the deliverance of Italy is to be looked for from the 
Catholic Church.” This principle also has been proved to be sound 
by the march of events. But it was opposed to some of the strongest 
currents of popular feeling in Italy, and to the aspirations of some 
of her noblest minds. The political programme of the “new Guelph 
movement’ may seem to us plainly futile; its political leaders,— 
Gioberti or Rossi,—may be little to our taste. But behind them 
there was a force which was even tragic in its intensity,—the 
passionate reluctance of men who have intrusted their souls to a 
spiritual guide to admit to themselves that that guide betrays,—the 
determination at any cost to reconcile Catholicism with patriotism, 
the creed of the fathers with the duty of the sons. 

The real knot of the situation was in the temporal power, which 
throughout this century, at least, has been a very millstone round 
the neck of the Papacy. The recent Popes, in fact, have been in a 
false position in which their predecessors were seldom placed. In 
the days of the great Popes of the Middle Ages the temporal power 
was an almost nominal or at least a slightly regarded thing. The 
policy of a Gregory or an Innocent was Catholic, not Italian. After 
the return of the Popes from Avignon the character of their aspira- 
tions changed: they sank into petty intriguing princes like the 
princes around them. The policy of an Alexander or a Leo was 
Italian, and not Catholic. But the time came when each of these 
terms might be interpreted in two ways. An Italian policy might 
mean a policy by which the Pope aimed first of all at preserving his 
position as an Italian prince, or a policy by which he placed himself 
at the head of the national aspirations of Italy. A Catholic policy 
might mean a policy by which he conciliated the despotic governments 
of Austria and Naples in return for material support, or a policy 
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which kept him the spiritual leader of that great religious movement 
which is proceeding, quite independently of forms of civil govern- 
ment, in the old and the new world. Attachment to the temporal 
power has led the recent Popes in each case to choose the narrower 
alternative. How much the Catholic Church has lost through the 
endless series of compromises and concordats which the interests of 
the temporal power have necessitated, it is hard to say. In such 
traffic the rate of exchange rises all too rapidly against the vendor 
of impalpable wares. And now that the struggle is over and the 
temporal power gone, it is felt by the wisest Catholics themselves 
that a new independence is breathed into the Vatican counsels. If, 
then, it has been well for the Popes even to be forcibly deprived of 
the temporal power, what might they not have gained by its voluntary 
reform ;—nay, even by its dignified and timely surrender! No party 
in Italy deserves a deeper sympathy than the men, Catholics at once 
and patriots, who watched with powerless regret the loss of this 
unique opportunity. What chivalry in d’Azeglio, unable to the last 
to conceive of a severance between religion and honour! what pathos 
in Tosti, as he called to the marching patriots from the sanctuary of 
his Benedictine hill, ‘‘ Sitting among the ruins of a day that is gone, 
I follow you with my love from far,!”’ 

This great problem of the relation of regenerate Italy to Catho- 
licism was at once a personal and a public one to every Italian. 
Cavour and Mazzini solved it in their different ways. For his own 
part, Cavour specially retained a devoted priest to absolve his last hour, 
and made his way into heaven itself by a stroke of diplomacy. And 
his solution of the general question was of a similarly diplomatic 
kind. The Free Church in a Free State is a political and not 2 
moral remedy for the deep division of the Italian people; it is all 
that statesmanship can offer, but if is no more than a modus vivenii 
between two halves of a nation. 

To Mazzini, on the other hand, the spiritual unity of Italy seemed 
far more necessary, though far harder to achieve, than the political. 
He could more easily endure that Italian labour should enrich 
foreign rulers, than that in Italian hearts there should be any 
impulse of truth or virtue which did not unite in that full current 
of spiritual influence which it was Italy’s mission to pour upon the 
world. And yet how was this unity to be attained ? A moral force 
can be absorbed or modified only by a stronger force of the same 
kind. And he who would offer to Catholics an ideal higher than the 
Catholic Church must needs resemble that Indian hermit of whom 
M. Renan tells us, who, expelled from the heaven of Indra, created, 
by the force of his meditation and the intensity of his merits, another 
Indra and a new heaven. 

(7) And this brings us to the last article of Mazzini’s programme : 
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“Rome must give Europe a new religion—must a third time head 
and regenerate the world.” 

It is enough for the present to say that this has not been done. 
When we discuss Mazzini’s own springs of action we shall be better 
able to estimate the value and the future of his religious ideas. But 
in the world of public action these hopes have failed. And here, at 
last, we come upon a point which seems to justify the common view 
of Mazzini as a visionary and a Utopian. 

In using these words, however, we must beware of confusion of 
thought. In dealing with men there are two distinct questions— 
How can we improve their condition now? and, How far may that 
condition be improved ultimately? If a man through holding 
enthusiastic views as to the future of the race mistakes or neglects 
the measures which they need now, it is just to censure him as a 
fanatic. But it is possible to combine glowing hopes for the future 
with cautious sagacity in the present. The founders of the United 
States believed that their republic would be a moral pattern to 
mankind; but this did not prevent them from constructing a 
business country on business principles. Hardly Plato himself was 
in the world of theory more visionary than Bacon; and yet Bacon 
was the Apostle of Experiment, and in his conduct of the Court of 
Chancery was found to err even from excess of practicality. If we are 
to call men like Washington and Bacon Utopians, the word has lost 
its sting. 

And, like these men, Mazzini had two aspirations, the one practical 
and the other visionary. The first was the unity of Italy; the 
second the establishment therein of a religion anda republic. But 
the line which he took with reference to these two objects was essen- 
tially different. As to the first he accepted no compromise. He 
forgave no dereliction of this end, no halt on the road to its attain- 
ment. But his second object, though he held it the higher one, was 
never suffered to interfere with the first. Although nothing was 
done for Italy in the way that he would have chosen, there was no- 
thing done for Italy which he did not support. For proof of this 
assertion there is no need to appeal to any controverted matter. His 
public manifestoes, which extend over his whole career and determined 
the action of his party, are evidence enough. This surely is all that 
we have a right to demand of a reformer, that he shall set before him 
some actually attainable ideal, and secure it at whatever cost of self- 
suppression or compromise. If he does this, we need not blame him 
if he would have liked to do more. We need not blame him if in his 
desire for the happiness and virtue of others he refuses to be satisfied 
with the attainment of any given step upon an upward progress 
whose limit is unknown ; if in reviewing his own work he will call 
nothing good which might have been better. 
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These, then, were the leading principles which Mazzini upheld 
through life by every line of thought, every form of action, which 
circumstances allowed. At first his influence was mainly through 
the press and correspondence. In literary and critical essays he gave 
to his views on life and duty a clear and dignified expression. By 
the association of ‘‘ Young Italy ”’—so called from no fantastic prefer- 
ence for youth, but because hardly any grown men remained to Italy 
who still dared to hope—he spread these views through the length 
and breadth of the land. Another association, “ Young Europe,” 
brought the revolutionary element in other nations into sympathy 
with Italian freedom. And ina host of articles and pamphlets he 
afforded the impulse necessary to evoke the spark of patriotism in 
many a hesitating company of men, to “ beat the twilight into flakes 
of fire.” 

It is of course impossible to define with exactness the amount of 
influence thus exerted ;.but it is noticeable that we seldom find an 
Italian patriot ascribing his first ardour of public spirit to any other 
source; nor does any other source seem to have existed from which 
the rising people of Italy could draw their necessary and sustained 
inspiration. Giusti gave them trenchant satire. Guerrazzi gave 
them a mass of vigorous pélemic. - Gioberti offered such incitement 
to greatness as can be drawn from volumes of panegyric of a type 
which we are more accustomed to see addressed to the people of Paris. 
But Mazzini almost alone gave what they needed most, a strain of 
manly virtue. ‘I love you too well,” he wrote in the preface to his 
treatise on The Duties of Man, “either to flatter your passions or caress 
the golden dreams by which others seek to gain your favour. My 
voice may sound too harsh, and I may too severely insist on proclaim- 
ing the necessity of virtue and sacrifice, but I know, and you will 
soon know also, that the sole origin of every right is in a duty ful- 
filled.” 

The short treatise to which these words are prefixed should be read 
by those who have been accustomed to think of Mazzini as a violent 
revolutionary. Their first impression will probably be one of surprise 
at the subordination of political to religious dogma. The author has 
plainly more in common with Huss or Savonarola than with Robes- 
pierre or Mirabeau. 

It will then be observed that if we except his preference for a 
republic as the logical form of government by the people, there is 
little in his opinions which would have disqualified him (for instance) 
from forming a member of an ordinary English liberal ministry. 
Even on questions of political economy—the great crux of the re- 
former—it may surprise us to find him both sound and inventive. 
Co-operation is his leading economical doctrine, and some of the 
practical measures by which he would encourage this are already at 
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work in some towns of Italy, and are likely enough to spread farther. 
On one point alone economists will agree in pronouncing him mis- 
taken ;—in his wish to raise the public revenue almost wholly by an 
income-tax. This is an extreme view, but it is still far enough from 
socialism or anarchy. 

His literary work was much broken by the active business of in- 
surrections. He took a personal part in all the movements which he 
originated, as well as in many which he disapproved as immature, 
but was unable to arrest.1_ He was remarkable for his cool courage in 
the presence of danger, and Colonel Medici has described his conduct 
as a private in the disastrous campaign of Garibaldi’s Volunteers near 

«Milan in 1848, in terms which recall the well-known story of the 
constancy of Socrates in the retreat from Potidea. His skill as a 
tactician was thought highly of by his party. We know too little of 
the chances which were seized or missed to enable us to form an 
independent opinion, but it is plain that he applied to the art of 
war the same humble and painstaking spirit which led him to shrink 
from no duty as paltry or uncongenial if it could serve Italy. We 
read his Catechism of Guerilla Warfare, and find the delicate student 
who began life with an Essay on a European literature applying his 
mind to the right rules for lighting delusive camp fires and firing at 
the enemy’s legs. And then in the intervals of these adventures we 
find the dangerous outlaw spending almost every evening for seven 
years (1841—48) in teaching a night-school of Italian organ boys 
in his shabby lodgings in Hatton Garden. 

Work such as this may seem a waste of time in a political leader. 
But the potency of Mazzini’s sympathies was much increased by his 
coming thus to Italy as one that ministered—by his being, like 
Dominic, the amoroso drudo of a lofty and absorbing faith. And 
time was preparing for him a culminant opportunity when no frag- 
ment of knowledge, influence, reverence which he had won should 
be forgotten or in vain. The things which he had done in secret 
were to be proclaimed openly, and the banner of “God and the 
People” was to fly from the Capitol of Rome. 

Freperic W. H. Myers. 


(1) See Joseph Mazzini, a Memoir, by E. A. V. 


(Zo be concluded in the neat number.) 
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MopERN JAPAN has existed for a very few years only, the most 
important changes having taken place during the new era of “ Meiji” 
within the last decade ; it isnot yet twenty years since the treaty ports 
were opened to foreigners, and it is less than a quarter of a century 
since the American, Commodore Perry, sailed into the bay of Yedo. 
From this occurrence the modern history of Japan may be said to 
date, and accordingly the arrival of the American squadron in July, 
1853, is the first event chronicled in the Kinsé Shiriaku, a native 
work giving an account of the most critical period in the annals of 
Japan, recently translated by Mr. Satow, of the English Legation in 
Tokio. This chronicle concludes with the capture of Hakodaté by 
the Mikado’s forces in 1869, when the existing government was 
definitively established, and the great struggle between the south- 
western and north-eastern clans terminated in the triumph of the 
former. Again and again in Japanese history this struggle has 
been renewed with varying success, and within the last few months 
it has been waged with as great determination as ever, the scene of 
action being changed from the northern island of Yesso to the south- 
western corner of the empire. Here the energetic and warlike clan 
of Satsuma has measured its strength single-handed against the 
Mikado’s army, to which it so long furnished the most important 
contingent, and has at last succumbed. The revolution which over- 
threw the “ Bakufu’’? was entirely the work of the south-western 
clans, among which stand conspicuous as leaders Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Choshiu. They enjoyed the advantage of having in their possession 
the person of the Mikado himself, while their eastern adversaries 
were stigmatized as being at once friends to the hated foreigner and 
traitors to the lawful emperor. Then, in addition to this moral 
superiority, the western clans, Choshiu and Satsuma in particular, 
had the still more important advantage of being well drilled, lightly 
clothed, and provided with excellent firearms, while the eastern 
troops were encumbered with heavy armour, and their weapons were 
principally swords and spears. In the last struggle, which has just 
been brought to a close, these conditions have been entirely reversed. 
The cause which brought Satsuma into the field, and roused Tosa to 
indignant protest, may be as worthy as that for which they both fought 
victoriously eight or nine years ago, but now the big battalions, the best 
(1) Concluded from the preceding number. 


(2) Bakufu means literally the “ Curtain” or “* Tent’? Government, in allusion to 
the original position of the Shogun, as a great military commander. 
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rifles and cannons, and the Mikado himself are all with their adver- 
saries, who bear the title of the “loyal army,” and brand with the 
name of rebels the clansmen of the west. It is hard not .to feel 
sympathy in its downfall with the proud clan of Satsuma, which has 
played so leading a part in Japanese history as almost to justify the 
vaunt that “if all Japan weighs one hundred, then Satsuma weighs 
fifty.” Seven years ago the Daimio of Satsuma stood foremost 
among the peers of Japan, his territory extended over three pro- 
vinces, his revenues were inferior in amount to those of one Daimio 
only, and in political influence he was second to none, holding as he 
did the Liu Kiu Islands in tributary dependence, and having at his 
absolute disposal the most warlike and ambitious of the clans. In 
1872 four-fifths of those who held the higher offices of the Japanese 
Government belonged to Satsuma and three other allied clans. Ina 
civil war the beaten party is certain to be regarded as in the wrong, 
and the case of the Satsuma insurgents has never been publicly 
stated, except by their adversaries, but a fair idea of their leaders’ 
views may probably be obtained from a memorial presented to the 
Mikado in July, 1877, by the Rissisha, a political society formed in 
the province of Tosa a few years previously. The insurrection was 
then limited to Kiushiu, the extreme western island of the Japanese 
Archipelago, but grave apprehensions were entertained that an out- 
break would take place in the neighbouring island of Sikoku, where 
the influential clan of Tosa is located. At this juncture the Rissisha 
drew up a memorial, setting forth in temperate language the 
grievances felt by Japanese reformers, and petitioning the Mikado 
for the establishment of free representative institutions. The prin- 
cipal evils complained of were the despotic nature and changeable 
policy of the existing government, financial mismanagement, the 
working of the conscription, extreme centralization, and a lack of 
patriotic spirit in the conduct of foreign affairs, notably in the cession 
of Sagalien to Russia without a proper equivalent. That substantial 
grounds exist for these complaints no one conversant with Japanese 
affairs will deny, and the proposed remedies of free discussion and 
representative control on behalf of the people recommend them- 
selves naturally to every Englishman, but it may well be doubted 
whether Japan is yet ripe for a complete parliamentary constitution. 
Anyhow, the peaceable remonstrance of Tosa was not more successful 
than the armed insurrection of Satsuma, and all hopes of immediate 
constitutional reform have perished with thé gallant Saigo, whose 
voluntary death by the sword of his best friend was that of a true 
Japanese gentleman, and who may bear in future the title of the 
Last of the Samurais. 

The clan of Choshiu has played a part in recent events hardly 
second even to that of Satsuma, and with the Daimios of these two 
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great clans foreign powers have been brought into actual collision— 
never with the Mikado or the Shogun. The affairs of Kagoshima 
and Simonoseki have been the only occasions on which Japanese 
blood has been shed by British arms, and it is needless to say that 
Japanese writers take a somewhat different view of those actions, 
with their causes and their consequences, to that taken generally 
among ourselves. The attack on Kagoshima, the capital of Satsuma, 
in August, 1863, was brought about by the murderous attack made 
upon a party of English gentlemen on the Tokaido road, near Yoko- 
hama, in September, 1862, the assassins being the retainers of 
Shimadzu Saburo, father of the Prince of Satsuma. With respect to 
this affair, the Japanese allege that, while negotiations were still 
pending, the British admiral seized three steamers lying in a bay 
near Kagoshima, that this forcible seizure being regarded as an act 
of hostility the Satsuma batteries opened fire, and that the engage- 
ment resulted in severe damage to the English ships, and in the 
burning of the town of Kagoshima. A gale of wind was blowing at 
the time, and it is evident to any one familiar with the combustible 
nature of a Japanese city, that one or two stray shells would be suffi- 
cient in such a case to produce a general conflagration, however 
careful the British artillerists might have been to direct their fire 
against the batteries and arsenal only. Except as regards the 
seizure of the Satsuma steamers during the progress of negotiations, 
no blame, even by the Japanese account, seems to attach to the 
British in the affair of Kagoshima. It may be conceded that 
Shimadzu Saburo was not personally implicated in the death of Mr. 
Richardson, but it is certain that the fatal blows were struck by his 
retainers and in his presence. If he had given strict orders, as 
alleged, that his people were to abstain from all demonstrations of 
hostility against any foreigners whom they might meet, his duty and 
his dignity alike required that his disobedient followers should be 
punished with the utmost severity. The Satsuma ministers did not 
even pretend that this had been done. They expressed regret 
indeed for the fatal event, but maintained that the foreigners, in 
impeding the passage of the Tokaido road, had broken the laws of 
Japan, and had thus brought violence upon themselves. As to those 
who committed the violence, it was said that “if after examination 
they were found to be guilty they should be punished.” This was 
the reply made to a demand for the “immediate trial and capital 
execution of the chief perpetrators of the outrage,” exactly eleven 
months having ‘elapsed without any action being taken for the 
punishment of Shimadzu’s murderous and mutinous retainers. Thus, 
upon their own showing, the Satsuma authorities had given just 
cause of complaint to the British Government, and their chastise- 
ment seems to have been fully deserved, so far as they were chastised 
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by the bombardment of Kagoshima, or the payment of “ £25,000 to 
be distributed to the relations of the murdered man and to those who 
escaped with their lives.” A promise was also exacted that a dili- 
gent search should be made for the murderers, but none of them 
were ever brought to justice, and our government have laid them- 
selves open to the taunt of having dropped the entire. subject as soon 
as their pecuniary demands were complied with. There would have 
been little force in such a taunt, perhaps, had there been no other 
payment demanded beyond the moderate indemnity of £25,000 for 
the actual sufferers. Unfortunately, the British Foreign Office gave 
instructions that the Daimio of Satsuma was to be held responsible 
in the second place only, and that the Bakufu must bear the primary 
responsibility. The two conditions to be exacted were, “an ample 
and formal apology for the offence of permitting a murderous attack — 
on British subjects,” and “the payment of £100,000 as a penalty for 
this offence.” As to this part of the Richardson affair, the 
injustice of English policy seems clear, and there is too great an 
appearance of truth in the accusation that a private crime was made 
the pretext by a powerful nation for extorting money from a feeble 
one. 

In 1862—63 the Shogun was not ruler of Japan de facto, any more 
than de jure, and the unfairness of exacting from his government a 
large pecuniary penalty is enhanced by the fact that his helplessness 
at’ the time was due mainly to the action of foreign powers. To 
arrest so important a grandee as Shimadzu was quite beyond his 
power, humbled as he then was. Even in the plenitude of their 
power, the rulers of Yedo left remote and powerful clans very much 
to their own devices, but of late years the Shogun had been deprived 
of all authority to the westward of Yedo by the united hostility of 
the western Daimios, acting with the co-operation of the Mikado’s 
court. Meanwhile, foreign governments continued to treat with the 
Shogun or Taikun as if he were Emperor of Japan, and to wring 
from him concessions which he had neither the right nor the power 
to grant, ignoring alike the theoretical supremacy of the Mikado and 
the practical independence of the great Daimios. By this policy the 
waning authority of the Shogun, founded solely upon military 
strength and prestige, was rapidly destroyed, and it might be said 
that his writ had ceased to run, except in the north-eastern 
provinces. 

The Bakufu Government were never suspected or accused of 
complicity in the murder of Mr. Richardson ; they did what they 
could beforehand to obviate by warning and expostulation the catas- 
trophe ; and their regret was subsequently expressed in the strongest 
possible language. Non possumus was in their case a genuine plea, 
and the want of power, which was their only crime, rendered the 
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extortion from them of £100,000 an easy but dishonourable proceed- 
ing, while the unfortunate minister who paid the indemnity was 
censured and disgraced by the court of Kioto. On the other hand 
the display of artillery power in the bombardment of Kagoshima, 
which seemed to many a harsh act at the time, may fairly be said to 
have prevented serious collisions and much bloodshed by humbling 
at once and decisively the arrogance of the most pugnacious clan. 
The Simonoseki affair furnishes another important episode in 
modern Japanese history, being the second instance in which a war- 
like clan defied the foreigners, and paid the penalty of such rashness. 
Here the conduct of the Maritime Powers, and that of Great Britain 
especially, cannot be regarded with complete approval by the im- 
partial historian, and the case for the Japanese is certainly stronger 
than at Kagoshima, where the original outrage is beyond dispute, 
and the doubtful point is merely whether a fitting punishment was 
inflicted upon those who were the true offenders. In the case of 
Simonoseki it is disputed whether an illegal act was ever committed 
by the Japanese, it is denied that the British authorities had any 
concern at all in the matter, and it is maintained that the penalty 
was exacted from persons in no way responsible, and was altogether 
in excess of the alleged offence. The facts appear to be these. In 
1863 the powerful house of Mori, Daimios of Choshiu, or Nagato, 
constructed batteries at Simonoseki with the avowed object of oppo- 
sing the passage of the western barbarians through the narrow 
straits, which here separate Kiushiu from Hondo, the mainland of 
Japan, and are the channel of navigation between the Inland Sea 
and the outer Sea of Japan. American, French, and Dutch vessels 
passing through these straits were successively fired upon by the 
Japanese, one of the ships so attacked being the Dutch man-of-war 
Medusa, which at once took her own part so effectively as to silence 
one of the batteries. The insults to the American and French flags 
were in their turn promptly avenged by the Wyoming and the 
Sémiramis. Supposing the foreign vessels to have been justified by 
law or treaty, which the Japanese deny, in ‘passing through these 
very narrow straits into the Inland Sea, it seems impossible to find 
fault with the action thus far of the three foreign nations concerned. 
It is not necessary here to discuss whether England was justified in 
her intervention, no injury having been inflicted upon any of her 
subjects, or to enter into details as to the diplomatic action of the 
combined powers. The main interest of the whole matter now 
consists in affording an illustration of the peculiar political situation 
at the time in Japan, and the ignorance or perversity of foreign 
governments as to Japanese affairs. Envoys were dispatched by the 
Bakufu to reprimand the Daimio of Choshiu for having fired without 
orders upon foreign vessels, but the Choshiu people justified their 
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own conduct, and imprisoned one of the envoys, who never returned 
home, his ultimate fate remaining unknown. <A complete breach 
was caused between the Government of Yedo and this headstrong 
clan, and soon afterwards the troops of Choshiu were removed from 
their accustomed post at one of the palace gates in Kioto, whereupon 
they retreated bodily into their own western land. The Mori 
family were now prohibited from entering the Imperial capital, and 
found themselves involved in hostilities not only with the Maritime 
Powers, but also with the Mikado, the Shogun, and all the other 
clans, including their old allies of Satsuma. Their case seemed 
hopeless, but their courage did not falter, and far from submitting 
they actually assumed the offensive. On the 20th of August, 1864, 
the Choshiu clan marched in three divisions upon Kioto, which was 
then full of troops. A desperate engagement took place, and by the 
united efforts of all the most warlike clans the Choshiu forces were 
finally repulsed with severe loss, but the greater part of the capital 
was reduced to ashes. Twenty-one clans were ordered at once to 
invade the province of Nagato, while the Shogun prepared to take 
the field in person with his own immediate vassals in order to 
chastise the rebels. At the same time a still more formidable foe 
was approaching Nagato by sea: sixteen men-of-war, British, 
French, and Dutch, together with a small vessel bearing the Stars 
and Stripes, appeared’ before Simonoseki on the 5th of September, 
1864. The attack lasted during a portion of three days, and resulted 
in the destruction of the batteries, the town being spared, in con- 
sideration of which forbearance a special indemnity was demanded. 
The policy of making every disturbance a pretext for extorting 
money, or trade concessions, or both, from the defenceless Bakufu 
was in this case followed up with remarkable energy, and $3,000,000 
were required as the total indemnity to the four powers, payable by 
instalments of $500,000. 

Meanwhile the stubborn clan of Choshiu withstood the united 
forces of the Japanese Empire, and the Bakufu, between the 
foreigners and the rebels, found itself ‘like a tom-tom beaten on 
both sides.” For a short time the partisans of peace, who were 
stigmatized by the opposite faction as the “ Vulgar View” party, 
gained the upper hand in Nagato, and made submission to the 
officials of the Bakufu; but the warlike spirit of the clan soon blazed 
up afresh, and the struggle was renewed with increased fierceness. 
The chiefs of the Vulgar View party were decapitated, a recon- 
ciliation was effected with Satsuma, the eastern invaders were 
defeated at all points in a series of well-contested actions, and com- 
pelled to evacuate the rebellious provinces, while the victors pro- 
ceeded to carry the war into the enemy’s territory. On the 19th of 
September, 1866, the Shogun died, and the Imperial court imme- 
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diately gave orders for discontinuing operations against Choshiu. 
“The war was now over at last. During its continuance the Bakufu 
had expended vast sums of money, until its treasures were almost 
exhausted, and yet it was unable to have its way with Choshiu. 
From this time onwards the great clans neglected to obey the 
commands of the Bakufu, and its power eventually decayed.” Thus 
the Kinsé Shiriaku writes the epitaph of the great Tokugawa family, 
dominant in Japan for two centuries and a half. In January, 1867, 
was appointed the last of the Shoguns, now living in retirement, and 
in the following month the reigning Mikado ascended the throne, 
the one hundred and twenty-third sovereign of hisdynasty. Foreign 
encroachments, which were made chiefly at the expense of the 
Shogun, and for which he was held responsible by patriotic Japanese, 
proved fatal to the Dual Government established in 1192 by 
Yoritomo, the first Sei-i Tai Shogun, or “ Barbarian-subjugating 
Generalissimo.” Feudalism, which had been established under the 
military usurpers of the Kuanto (eastern provinces), did not survive 
their downfall, and three years after the deposition of the Shogun 
the Feudal Daimios and Samurais were things of the past. 

Duarchy and feudalism both received their final death-blow during 
the war in which the foreign attack on Simonoseki was merely an 
episode, and the successful resistance offered by the Choshiu clan to 
forces apparently overwhelming, must be regarded as the victory of 
regular troops over a feudal militia. Takasugi Shinsaku revolution- 
ised the military system of Japan: he enlisted picked men from the 
common people, as well as from the Samurai class (who had hitherto 
monopolised the privilege of bearing arms), and formed them into 
a body of troops receiving high pay and subject to the strictest 
discipline. He thus created a force, bearing the somewhat inappro- 
priate name of Irregulars, before whom no eastern army, however 
numerous, was able to stand. The new régime in Japan, which 
claims to be merely the ancient system restored as it was before the 
usurpations of the military caste under the Shoguns, is now founded 
upon the organization of a national army drawn from all classes of 
the community, and raised, not by voluntary enlistment, like the 
soldiers of Shinsaku, but by conscription. In time of war the total 
strength of the regular army amounts to 50,000 men, drilled, armed, . 
and even fed like European soldiers. By this new army, the 
Satsuma insurrection has been crushed, and the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment are by its means enabled to withstand alike reactionists and 
reformers, although the Imperial proclamation which called it into 
existence was published only five years ago. The central authority, 
wielding as it now does so formidable a military force, besides pos- 
sessing a small but efficient navy under trained officers, has little to 
apprehend from local disaffection.. Finance will probably be the 
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serious difficulty of Japanese rulers in the immediate future, if they 
persist in their ambition of taking rank among the civilized powers 
of the world. The land tax is the source from which five-sixths of 
the public revenue is derived, and this produced a large increase in 
1875—76, according to official estimates, as did also the returns from 
postage, and from spirits and tobacco; on the other hand, there was 
a serious falling off under the head of customs. By far the largest 
item of public expenditure is for Samurais’ salaries and pensions, but 
this is a diminishing item, and as there is also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the army estimates, the most recently published financial 
statement, showing a small favourable balance, is hopeful enough on 
the whole, if the figures can be trusted. 

The political and social revolution which created modern Japan, 
has been as sudden and complete as a theatrical transformation scene. 
A country sealed from time immemorial against all outsiders is 
suddenly thrown open, and foreign ideas, inventions, and fashions 
are welcomed and adopted by Government and people. A mysterious 
dignitary, supposed to resemble in his spiritual attributes the Dalai 
Lama of Thibet, is drawn forth from invisible seclusion, is arrayed 
in European uniform, and appears before the astonished world as 
ruling Emperor of Japan, while the usurping Shogun, the represen- 
tative of military domination, retires into peaceful obscurity, his 
title and his office being suddenly extinguished after a duration of 
seven centuries. A great territorial aristocracy, owning impregnable 
fortresses, princely revenues, and the allegiance of devoted military 
retainers, decrees its own overthrow, and subsides without a struggle, 
almost without a murmur, into the position of private citizens pen- 
sioned by the State. A proud and warlike caste, enjoying a monopoly 
of arms, of scholarship, and of social privileges, ‘“ jealous in honour, 
sudden and quick in quarrel,” two-sworded Tybalts and Mercutios 
of the nineteenth century, lay down their cherished blades, abandon 
their distinctive dress, mingle with the common herd, and peaceably 
accept their reduction to equality with merchants and mechanics. 
Such changes seem too vast and too rapid to be permanent, and a 
certain amount of reaction may be fairly anticipated ; but whatever 
the future may have in store for Japan, it is clear that the duarchy 
of Mikado and Shogun, the feudal sway of Daimios, and the privilege 
of Samurais are all as completely things of the past as the corre- 
sponding institutions of medizval Europe, and that none of them can 
be re-established any more than the national isolation, which alone 
rendered possible their existence at this period of human history. 
The entire political system of Japan was effete, and had long 
resembled a structure of timbers, the interior of which has been 
devoured by white ants: it was barely able to support its own weight, 
and it crumbled into dust at the first external touch. Like the 
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Mikado himself, the Shogun in the Castle of Yedo, and the Daimios 
in their provincial capitals, while retaining all external attributes of 
greatness, had become, with a few distinguished exceptions, mere 
puppets in the hands of their ministers, many of these being novi 
homines, to whose new ideas the modern revolution is mainly due. 

Scattered throughout the length and breadth of Japan are mighty 
fortifications, with broad deep moats, and earthworks faced with 
huge granite blocks, rivalling in extent and in artificial strength the 
elaborate constructions of Vauban. Six years ago these were the 
strongholds of great chiefs, by whom, or in whose name, wealthy 
provinces were ruled like independent principalities, and at whose 
word thousands of clansmen were prepared literally to sacrifice their 
lives. Now these fortresses are ruined and deserted as completely 
as the robber castles of the Rhine, the wooden towers and pavilions 
which adorned their interiors having in some cases entirely dis- 
appeared, while in others they are rapidly falling into decay. Such 
is the style of Japanese architecture that half-a-dozen years seem to 
have done the work of centuries; and for centuries to come there 
will be but little further change in the Cyclopean foundations upon 
which were raised the ephemeral palaces of paper and wood. The 
magnificent old trees, which lately overshadowed those structures, 
remain intact in their grandeur, but the moat has been converted 
into a rice field, the bamboo jungle grows already on the threshold, 
and huge spiders spin their “thin grey pall” in the massive gate- 
ways. The men who once lived there in feudal state are still alive ; 
the knights are not dust, nor are their good swords rust; the indi- 
vidual has survived the system, and an ex-Daimio still young may 
stand under the secular pine-trees amid the ruins of his own castle, 
and muse over his own departed greatness, departed as utterly as 
that of the Caesars from the Palatine Hill. In India we have learnt 
by sad experience what it may cost to capture the mud fort of a 
Talukdar, even with the aid of artillery. The original number of 
great Daimios is said to have been sixty-six, but the official list of 
1862 gave the number as two hundred and sixty-six, with incomes 
varying from nearly a million sterling down to £15,000. To subdue 
by force such an array of chiefs, many of whom merely recognised 
the supremacy of the Mikado, very much as did an Earl Douglas or 
a Lord of the Isles that of the Stuart kings of Scotland, was a task 
far beyond the strength of the central government. 

Effiavit et dissipati sunt—the spirit of the age seems here to 
have wrought a miracle, and before its breath feudalism, “ unsmote 
by the sword, has melted like snow.” In the “last year of 
feudalism,” Mr. W. E. Griffis has described the impressive scene 
which he witnessed on the Ist of October, 1871, when Matsudaira 
Mochiaké, Lord of Echizen, bade farewell to his clan in the castle 
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hall of Fukui, his capital city, transferring the allegiance of his 
retainers to the Mikado, and surrendering his territorial fiefs. All 
over Japan similar scenes were enacted. With a calmness which 
would have been pusillanimous had it not been patriotic, the 
haughty chiefs laid down their power, and left their ancestral homes 
for ever, exchanging in some cases a principality for the directorship 
of a joint-stock company in Tokio. Upon their immediate retainers 
the blow descended with terrible severity ; by the stroke of a pen 
they were all at once converted into Ronins, masterless men, 
Samurais without occupation or residence. Mr. Green, speaking of 
the West Saxons one thousand years ago, tells us that “ the ‘ lordless 
man’ became a sort of outlaw in the realm,” and his words are appli- 
cable to the modern Japanese. It is true that small pensions are 
paid by the State to the “disestablished ” Samurais, but these are at 
the best mere pittances, and have been in many instances commuted 
for the payment of a round sum with a view to business speculations. 
The result too often has been that these persons, utterly devoid of all 
business experience, have lost or consumed their capital in the vain 
attempt to increase it. Many of the Shizoku, or ancient gentry of 
the land, are now in abject poverty, and are compelled, they and 
their families, to earn a livelihood in menial and even degrading 
occupations. Discussing this subject with an American gentleman 
who had been brought up in Japan, I asked, “Are the Shizoku 
discontented?” His reply was, “Discontent is a state of mind 
scarcely compatible with the Japanese temperament: I should rather 
say that they feel thoroughly humbled and ashamed of their posi- 
tion. Certainly they have abandoned their peculiar costume, and 
keep as much as possible out of sight, being now as careful to conceal 
their humiliation as they once were to assert their dignity. They 
were accustomed to be treated with deference by all, and to carry 
everything before them; now their swords have been taken from 
them, they are regarded as stingless drones, and are despised by 
those who used to fear them.” A trying position, beyond question, 
but one which time will remedy. 

Japan has been styled the Britain of Asia, and certain analogies 
undoubtedly exist between the two groups of islands as to their 
geography and history, their area and population; but the Japanese 
have always been more truly foto divisos orbe than the inhabitants of 
the British Isles. Dai Nihon has been only once invaded and never 
conquered by a foreign foe, and it has very rarely assailed its 
neighbours, China and Corea. Hence the Japanese differ from the 
neighbouring continentals, not in mere insular peculiarities of dress 
and manner, but in essential details of character and customs, so that 
the traveller passing from China to Japan feels at once that he is 
among a totally distinct people from those whom he has quitted. 
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The Japanese received the Buddhist religion through China from 
India, they make use of the Chinese written character, and they 
study the Chinese classics. They have really far less in com- 
mon with the Chinese than modern England has with Imperial 
Rome. Their religion and literature, their arts and laws, have felt 
the influence of the great neighbouring empire; but the natural 
genius of the Japanese people, their language, features, and habits, 
all are perfectly distinct from those of the Middle Kingdom, and 
seem to indicate Malay or Polynesian rather than Mongolian affinities. 
While in Japan I was much more frequently reminded of Java than 
of China, and when allowance has been made for difference of 
climate, the resemblance between the Japanese and Javanese races in 
manners and appearance is as strong as that between the two 
countries. The likeness may be illusory like that of the names 
(more correctly written Nihon and Djawa), but there are considera- 
tions of physical geography which connect Japan and Polynesia with 
the Malay Archipelago far more closely than at first sight appears, 
and it is certain that ocean currents have done much to distribute 
inhabitants over the vast island system of the Pacific. 

The Japanese islands lie in comparatively low latitudes—Yedo, 
which is centrally situated in Hondo, the principal island, being 
actually to the south of Gibraltar and Cape Matapan, the southern- 
most points of Europe. Lying to the eastward of a great continent, 
the shores of which stretch away to north-east and south-west, these 
islands are brought under the influence of two ocean currents, one 
flowing to the south-west from the arctic regions between Japan and 
the mainland, the other, known as the Kuro Shiwo or Black Stream, 
flowing to the north-east from the tropic of Cancer along the 
southern coasts of the archipelago. In consequence of this peculiar 
position between a warm and a cold current the islands are liable to 
severe gales and even typhoons; and, notwithstanding the possession 
of a coast line indented with countless bays and fiords, the Japanese 
have never been a truly seafaring people, and have displayed no 
maritime enterprise beyond that of fishermen and coast traders. 
Unskilful seamanship and defective construction cause many coasting 
vessels, Chinese as well as Japanese, to be swept out to sea by the 
sudden and violent storms of these regions, and if they do not 
founder at once, they are very apt to lose rudder and masts, when of 
course they drift along helplessly with wind and current. The 
Kuro Shiwo, sweeping up from the Philippines, flows rapidly by the 
shores of Japan towards the Aleutian Islands, curving to the south 
down the American coast, and returning by the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago across the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. C. W. Brooks, for many years Japanese consul at San 
Francisco, has published in the Proceedings of the California 
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Academy of Sciences, 1875, all attainable information relating to 
junks stranded on the coast of North America, and on the Hawaiian 
or adjacent islands. He finds that in every instance these have 
proved to be Japanese, no case being on record of a Chinese junk 
having been so stranded or found adrift in the North Pacific ; this 
might have been anticipated from the set of the current along the 
coasts of Corea and China from the Kurile Islands into the Straits of 
Formosa. During the present century the number of persons rescued 
from Japanese junks wrecked or disabled in the North Pacific has 
amounted to hundreds, and it is certain that, since the time when 
ships are first mentioned in Japanese history, B.c. 81, many natives 
of Japan must have found their way to the American and Hawaiian 
coasts, where they have been so often wrecked in our own days, and 
must have remained there for the remainder of their lives. Square 
rudders and open sterns have been compulsory by edict for Japanese 
craft since A.D. 1639, the intention being to prevent ocean navigation : 
at the same time, the return home of any Japanese who had visited a 
foreign country, however involuntarily, was prohibited under pain of 
death, which law was rigidly enforced until recent times against all 
shipwrecked sailors sent home by Portuguese, Russians, or others. 
Recent changes in Japan are well illustrated by the fact that the 
present government are in the habit of rewarding foreign captains 
who rescue their shipwrecked seamen, and in 1874 they ordered 
models of vessels from the United States, recommending their adop- 
tion to shipbuilders in place of the old-fashioned junk. The crews 
of ordinary junks average about ten men each, but the largest are 
nearly four hundred tons in burthen ; as many as seventeen persons 
have actually been rescued on board a disabled junk, and sometimes 
the crew consists of double that number. When blown out into the 
open Pacific, a rudderless dismasted. vessel is safe from typhoons, 
and drifts steadily eastward with the current (besides the aid of 
prevailing westerly winds), at an average rate of full ten knots a 
day. When carrying, as very many do, a cargo of rice or dried fish, 
there is a fair probability that the junk, passing through a region 
subject to much rain, will reach land with some of her crew alive, 
even if carried by the return current as far back as the Sandwich 
Islands, and as a matter of fact men have been rescued after drifting 
helplessly for more than a year. In no reported case has a Japanese 
woman been found on board, but it is common for entire families to 
sail in junks, either as passengers or residents, and one vessel so 
freighted might people a group of islands previously uninhabited. 
It must naturally have occurred that shipwrecked Japanese sailors 
intermarrying with the natives of inhabited coasts would transmit 
to their descendants some special characteristics, as well as terms of 
speech, such as are actually to be found in the dialects of Indian 
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tribes in Oregon and California. The frank and friendly manners of 
the Japanese, so different from those of continental Asia, have their 
exact counterpart in Hawaii, and it is easy to understand the remark 
of a Japanese on landing there, ‘‘ Why, here we are among our own 
people!” So strange, on the other hand, do the Chinese appear in 
Japanese eyes as to resemble Europeans rather than themselves; and 
in remote districts a European is frequently received by the children 
with shouts of “Chinaman! Chinaman!” It is clear from all the 
facts before us that a blood relationship must exist between the races 
inhabiting the shores washed by the vast circuit of the ocean current, 
best known as the Black Stream of Japan. 

Among the many points of difference which separate the Chinese 
and Japanese, one of the most striking is that the former (alone, I 
believe, among Asiatic races) make use of chairs, which are con- 
spicuous articles of furniture in every respectable Chinese house, but 
were unknown in Japan until within the last few years. However 
far a Chinaman may go in modifying his habits conformably with 
foreign fashions, he always clings to his pigtail, and except among 
prisoners I have never seen a Chinaman of any class minus that 
ornamental appendage. A Japanese, on the other hand, indicates his 
political proclivities by the mode in which he wears his hair, and may 
be recognised as an imperialist, a feudalist, or a radical, by his top- 
knot, his shaven temples, or his close-cropped head. The orthodox 
Samurai fashion is still in high favour, with the front part of the 
head shaved, a small short cue worn as a sort of crest, and all traces 
of a beard carefully removed. A native gentleman, who had adopted 
the coiffure of Young Japan, assured me that the growth of his 
moustache, small as it was, had greatly increased his travelling 
expenses: “They treat me now as if I were a foreigner.” 

Feminine dress and fashions in Japan are quite distinct from those 
of China; the barbarous custom of crushing the foot is unknown (as 
also are high-heeled boots), and small well-shaped hands and feet are 
characteristic of Japanese women. They continue, however, to 
blacken their teeth and shave their eyebrows when they marry, 
although the present Empress has set her face against these time- 
honoured observances. The Japanese in general affect a simple style 
of dress, without gaudy colours or ostentatious ornaments; except 
for fastening up their hair, even women wear no jewellery, and do 
not, like their Aryan sisters, pierce the cartilage of nose or ears in 
order to insert metallic rings. Japan seems to be a country where 
men never lose their temper, where women and children are always 
treated with gentleness, where common labourers bow and beg pardon 
of each other if they happen to jostle accidentally, where popular 
sports do not inflict suffering upon the lower animals, where a paper 
screen is a sufficient protection against all intrusion—even that of 
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burglars, and where cleanliness takes such a high rank among social 
virtues as to be carried almost to a ludicrous excess. 

Japanese manners are certainly very different from our own; but 
even according to such a standard as is generally accepted in Europe, 
the Japanese are a thoroughly well-bred people. And “manners are 
not idle:”’ urbanity, gentleness, and consideration for others are not 
mere superficial qualities; when such national characteristics are 
found combined with courage, energy, and intellect, they may surely 
be accepted as evidence of an advanced civilisation. Foreigners, 


. after living in the interior of Japan for a considerable time, on 


returning into “civilised society,” have even stated that the 
manners of their own countrymen appear to them vulgar and almost 
brutal, accustomed as they have become to a courtesy singularly free 
from servile or mercenary considerations. The readiness of the 
Japanese to adopt what seems to them worthy of imitation in 
foreigners is regarded by some as indicating a lack of originality and 
independence. But if they imitate, it isnot without discrimination, 
and their willingness to accept what is new and strange, when con- 
vinced of its merits, seems rather to indicate acute intelligence with 
remarkable freedom from prejudice. The Chinese have just succeeded 
in getting possession of the only railroad in China, and have at once 
proceeded to destroy the obnoxious innovation. The Japanese rail- 
ways are being steadily improved and extended, so as to compare 
creditably, under native management, with any railways in the 
world. 


Davin WEDDERBURN. 

















THE RESETTLEMENT OF THE TURKISH DOMINIONS. 


NorHinG can be more true than the way in which Lord Derby 
lately put the alternatives which were before us at the commence- 
ment of the war. Neutrality undoubtedly meant that sooner or 
later Russia must overthrow the Turks, and that great territorial 
changes must result. But looking that in the face, we elected 
neutrality ; and it is only to be regretted that our neutrality was not 
real, impartial, and dignified, and has been disfigured by a bitter par- 
tisanship at Constantinople, and by an unfriendliness of tone towards 
Russia and a succession of words and acts of irritation which go far 
to deprive us of our just influence in the eventual settlement. In 
fact, we have so ostentatiously separated ourselves from Russia that 
we cannot be surprised that, so far as Turkey is concerned, the new 
arrangements are dictated by Russia, and little is left to a European 
conference. So far we can only accept what has been done, and 
try to make the best of it in atcha out the details with a view to a 
European sanction. 

As regards our special British interests, the Russian terms 
seem to be as moderate as could be expected. In Europe I have 
always thought that the liberation should at present stop at Adrian- 
ople. That place is not Bulgarian, and to give it to the Greeks 
before they have got Constantinople would involve certain trouble. 
They would be interposed between the Bulgarians and the Turks, 
and could hardly fail to quarrel with either, especially with the 
Bulgarians. In Asia, where, if not our serious interests, at least our 
susceptibilities are most concerned, it turns out that the terms which 
the Russians announced at the beginning, and adhered to till they 
had crossed the Balkans, were singularly moderate. They then 
proposed not to exceed the annexation of Batoum, which, under 
the circumstan¢es, could hardly be grudged to them. Even now, 
when their triumph is complete and their great sacrifices enable 
them to calculate an indemnity hardly to be satisfied by any 
territorial compensations, I think they are moderate in accepting 
the Kars section of Armenia, and not pressing for Erzeroum and 
Van. After all, on the map of Asia that is not a very great advance, 
and need not seriously alarm us. 

But there is another standpoint from which we must consider the 
arrangements made by Russia. I most strongly hold the opinion so 
well expressed by Mr. Laing in the last number of this Review, that 
the real danger of Russian preponderance lies, not in their doing too 
much, but i in their doing too little for the Christians of Turkey, and. 
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that it is madness in us to seek to minimise the Turkish concessions 
in this direction. Free autonomous states would very soon develop 
their own ambitions, and would be very unwilling to become mere 
slaves and tools of a despotic Russia. But half-freedom, half-sub- 
jection to the Turks, and a heavy tribute, mean the necessity of 
Russian protection and aid, and a tribute to Russia in payment of the 
expenses of the war. In every way it seems clearly to be our func- 
tion to maximise, and not to minimise, thé freedom and the 
independence of the Christian provinces. 

There is yet one more question on which I am inclined to take a 
view which may seem not moderate. I mean in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Turks in these Christian provinces. And that I may not 
be subject to misconstruction on this subject, I may be permitted 
first to say that I am most assuredly not influenced by any prejudices 
against the Turks as Turks, or against Mahommedans as Mahom- 
medans. On the contrary, I believe the Turks, Pashas apart, to be 
an extremely fine race ; and so far from persecuting Mahommedans, 
in India (where I have thought the men of that persuasion rather 
hardly treated) I have always been notorious for espousing their 
interests, even to the point of exciting a good deal of indignation 
against me on the part of some of the educated Hindoos. I am, too, 
one of those who would like of all things to see religion kept apart 
entirely from civil affairs. Nothing would gratify me so much as to 
see a Mahommedan population accepting a fair and equal citizenship 
in communities in which Greek and Roman, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Jew and Mahommedan, might manage their civil affairs 
together, and keep their religious affairs to themselves. It is, 
therefore, from no undue prejudice that I incline to a sort of bag- 
and-baggage policy, but for two reasons which I will state. First, 
I wish to see the Turks as strong and independent as possible, and 
I think that they would be much stronger and more independent if 
their population was concentrated in the very fine and wide countries 
which still remain’ to them, than if they continue separated and 
scattered. And, second, I believe that the presence of a large 
Turkish population in the enfranchised provinces is the very thing 
which must prolong and, perhaps, perpetuate Russian control and 
domination. I never for a moment believed that the Russians 
wished to expel the Mahommedans from Bulgaria. Nothing could 
be more contrary to their practice and policy, which has always been 
to retain and conciliate the Mahommedan races whom they have 
conquered. They have proved in their territories, as we have in 
India, that under a superior rule Mahommedan and other subjects 
may live very well together. But such an arrangement is infinitely 
more difficult in an autonomous self-governing state. And, much as 
I should like to see tried the experiment of self-government in 
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which religious differences are put out of sight, I fear that the most 
unlikely field for such an experiment that it’is possible to devise 
would be this Bulgaria, where Christian and Mahommedan, already 
separated by religion, laws, and social arrangements, are embittered 
by terrible massacres and an internecine strife. The Mahommedan 
population of Bulgaria is very considerable—certainly a fourth, 
possibly almost a third of the whole, even after the Mahommedan 
Dobrudcha is excluded. It is a population used to domination and 
to arms, and very much of the property of the country is in its 
hands. It is too important by far to subside into a humble and 
unobtrusive position. If that population remains such as it was 
before the war, it may well be doubted whether anything but foreign 
occupation can prevent the most serious troubles. While, then, it 
would be impossible to expel the Turks, I would certainly give them 
every encouragement towards, and facilities for, emigrating. I would 
promote a sort of exchange of the populations : inducing the Turks to 
move and occupy the rich lands which were once the home of so 
many great, rich, and prosperous nations of Asia Minor, but are 
now not a tithe occupied ; while, a definite settlement being arrived 
at, those of the Christians now dwelling in Turkish lands who seek 
independence may move to Christian territory. I believe it must 
come to this at last. Small states cannot exercise the same impartial 
rule as great empires. See the case of Roumania and Servia; prac- 
tically Mohammedans are obliged to abandon those countries. In 
Bulgaria, as in some parts of Greece, I hope that the Mahommedans 
of Bulgarian race and language may remain and become good 
citizens ; but I really do believe that the sooner all the true Turkish- 
speaking Turks, who are not willing to become mere sojourners in 
an alien land, move to proper Turkish soil, the better. Those who 
are satisfied to cling to the soil without political power may be pro- 
tected as Jews are to be protected, but that is all. So great an 
emigration has already taken place that such an arrangement as 
I propose is much facilitated and might.be further promoted by 
arrangements to render available the lands now lying waste and 
unoccupied. 


The questions arising in the re-settlement of the Turkish territo- 
ries may be grouped under three heads— 

Constantinople and the Straits; Europe; and Asia. 

I. I believe that it would be much better for the Turks if they 
could give up Constantinople and the Straits, and become again wholly 
an Asiatic people in Asia Minor. That withdrawal would save them 
from the responsibilities attached to the guardianship of the Straits, 
and from the European jealousies and temptations to attack which it 
involves. And it would probably free the real Turkish people from 
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the incubus of that great and corrupt bureaucracy of the Pashas— 
that mongrel race of unwholesome growth which has been the out- 
come of the peculiar position at Constantinople. Retired into Asia 
Minor, with much of the old blood of that country in their veins, 
and carrying with them a good deal learned in contact with Europe, 
the Turks might still become a very good, compact, homogeneous, self- 
governing people, very superior to modern Persians or Arabs or 
Egyptians in many respects. I hope they may eventually attain 
such a status; but they must for the present be burdened with 
Constantinople and the Straits, because no other arrangement is pos- 
sible. The Russians must not have that position. They say, fairly 
enough, “ We do not claim it, but neither the Greeks nor any great 
European power shall keep the key of our house.” A free self- 
governing city is impossible on account of the very discordant 
elements which compose it, i.e. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and people of every nationality of Europe and Asia. Turkish rule 
alone is possible. The Turks are already about half the population 
of the Peninsula from Adrianople to Constantinople—immigration will 
make them more than half: they must at any rate hold that tract 
till they die away and shrink by a natural process. After that the 
Greeks may get their own again, under the changed political circum- 
stances of some other day. Meantime, if we look at the map, this 
Constantinopolitan Peninsula goes almost as well with Asia as with 
Europe. Seeing the easy water traffic on the Bosphorus, one feels 
that the two sides could hardly belong to different Powers. So for 
the present both must be held by the Turks. 

As regards European interests in the Straits, the question what 
is to be done, may probably be settled in the easiest way by 
doing nothing—leaving things as they are. I never believed that 
the Russians were very anxious to come out of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, and I do not think they would do us very 
much harm if they did. A third-rate naval power which has 
exhausted its resources, and has great military necessities, is not 
likely to be formidable on the seas to the greatest and richest of 
naval powers—especially now that naval power is so much matter of 
money. Even if any naval power greater than Russia did become 
hostile to us in the Mediterranean, I have my own views about the 
possibility of shutting up the Canal to hostile fleets during war, and 
taking to the Cape route ourselves, as a course much cheaper and 
easier than defending a long route through inland seas. But I will 
say no more of that at present, even though several ship-owners and 
others of weight tell me that they agree with me, and that for selfish 
English interests the shutting of the Canal would probably in the 
long run be the best. It is enough that the Russians do not seek 
to open the Straits of Constantinople to ships of war, and have 
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wittingly or unwittingly got from us the expression of a desire that 
the question should not be raised. I have no doubt they would 
much like an arrangement by which in a quiet way they might bring 
vessels built or bought out of the Black Sea into that sea, and 
establish a preponderating fleet there. But, for the rest, what they 
want is to close the Straits to fleets, not to open them. As to the 
liability to have the Straits opened to hostile fleets in time of war, 
of which they complained, it is only in time of war with the Turks 
that it would be so, and no treaty could prevent the Turks opening 
the Straits to their allies if they are at war with Russia. It comes 
then to this, that when the Russians can manage to get up a fleet, 
while the Turks for want of resources fail to maintain theirs, the 
Black Sea will become a Russian lake, subject to the engagement for 
the freedom of commerce of all nations, and subject also to this, that 
the Straits may be opened if the Russians again make war on the 
Turks. No doubt if we were at war with Russia while the Turks 
remain neutral, we could not get at the Russians in the Black 
Sea. Perhaps that is so far no great evil: there would be the less 
possibility of fighting. And as to India, the case would not be 
half so bad as that of the Caspian, which is a Russian lake with 
no risk that the Persians may let: in a hostile fleet ; and which is 
very much nearer to India and very much more handy for an 
advance in that direction than the Black Sea. We may be pretty 
sure that seeing how many and how powerful are those who share 
with us the claim to free commerce in the Black Sea, we shall suc- 
cessfully maintain that right. As Prince Bismarck says, that is 
much more important than the question of ships of war. We have 
begged that this latter question may be dropped from the new 
Treaty. Dropped it is, and dropped let it remain. Let the old 
arrangements be maintained. 

II. As respects the settlement of European Turkey, I have never 
doubted that the establishment of an autonomous Bulgaria in due 
ethnographical limits means the destruction of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe—it is the excision of the backbone; but that destruc- 
tion being accepted, as I suppose all must now accept it, I cannot 
imagine how any party among us can be opposed to the full 
freedom of the races hitherto subject, or desire to interpose 
limitations and conditions which can only prolong the necessity 
for foreign occupation and control. We at any rate have little 
occasion for am excessive jealousy of the extension of the Slav 
peoples in Europe. And, after all, the Bulgarians, though they 
may have a large Slav element in their blood and language, are not 
Slavs but Bulgars ;—and their more or less of Russianisation will 
depend on the degree to which other Powers by an unfriendly 
attitude towards them drive them into the arms of Russia. The 
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best of the race, and those most requiring deliverance from a rule of 
oppression and massacre, are South of the Balkans, and a Bulgaria 
confined to the north of that range would have been no Bulgaria. I 
am extremely glad that the Russians were firm on that head, and 
that Bulgaria is really to be the country of the Bulgarians. Some- 
thing has been said of the enormous and overshadowing power of 
this new Bulgaria. A fine country and fine people of perhaps five 
millions, more or less, no doubt it will be: but after all, at the 
utmost, neither in size or population will it exceed or equal the 
present Roumania—to say nothing of possible extensions of the latter 
country. Ifthe people of Servian race could be united, they also 
would form a large and strong state; and an extended Greece will 
be in no danger from the Bulgarians. The Turks will still be more 
than strong enough to hold their own against any of these peoples. 
In nothing has so much vent been given to pro-Turkish pre- 
judices as in the unfair condemnation of the Christian races who 
are, as it were, unrepresented in our public opinion. Not only are 
the facts distorted, but in judging of them we apply a preposterously 
unfair standard ; condemning them in the severest terms because at 
the moment of emerging from a long political slavery they do not 
at once come up to the highest ideas of chivalrous, Christian, and 
civilised conduct, which are quite recent among ourselves, if, indeed, 
we have yet learned to practise them on all occasions. The Bul- 
garians in particular are very commonly spoken of as a brutal race, 
for whom not a word can be said. I believe that nothing can be 
more untrue. I saw a good deal of the South Bulgarians, and am 
quite eatisfied that they are a very good, steady, reliable, industrious 
race—apt in education, apt in all industrial arts; the very people most 
likely to govern themselves in a sober, temperate manner, and to 
attain great material prosperity without danger to their neighbours. 
Then as to the barbarities attributed to them. Our ambassador at 
Constantinople, while ready to throw doubt on the atrocities of the 
Turks, even when substantiated by the official inquiry of his own 
English officials, has never failed to bring the most sweeping 
accusations against the Bulgarians on the strength of the vaguest 
stories told by any anonymous Jew or Turk. I have carefully watched 
the real evidence which we have had, and am convinced that by far 
the greater part of these accusations cannot be supported. North of 
the Balkans the facts come to nothing more than this—that when 
the Turks fled, the Bulgarians plundered the goods left behind. 
South of the Balkans, where they had so recently suffered such 
terrible things at the hands of the Turks, they rose and committed 
some excesses in a few places on the occasion of Gourko’s first 
advance. When Gourko retired, the Turks dealt out a retribution 
more terrible than any of which modern history makes mention—not 
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only on those guilty of excesses, but on all who had welcomed or 
even accepted the Russians, and on all who had property worth 
plundering. Again, when the Russians advanced there were some 
Bulgarian excesses, but there is not a tittle of substantial evidence 
that there was anywhere a large and general massacre of the Turkish 
population such as the Turks had committed. I have always said 
that nothing that we ever did in India or anywhere else can for a 
moment be compared to the terrible massacres of which the Turks 
have been guilty ; but I do deliberately assert that we have in recent 
times done things quite as bad as anything that has been proved 
against the Bulgarians, with less provocation; and that we cannot 
consistently be very hard on these people for such reprisals as 
they took on those from whom they had suffered so much. 

Lord Salisbury, by his delimitation of the two Bulgarias (the 
western province of which he quite correctly brought up to the 
Albanian frontier, and to the neighbourhood of Salonica) has become 
sponsor for the claims which seemed to excite at first so much sur- 
prise and indignation in this country. In Eastern Bulgaria he 
expected that the Mahommedans and Greeks would unite to counter- 
balance the Bulgarians, but I confess that I have always doubted 
whether such a balance of power would work. The most Mahom- 
medan part of that country is the Dobrudcha and the north-east : 
that tract is not properly Bulgarian, and, so far as Bulgaria is con- 
cerned, it is well that it is to be cut off. 

It is very important that the position of the Greeks in the 
Bulgarian country should be fully understood. In truth, so far as 
the rural population is concerned, the two races are not much inter- 
mixed. There will be very little difficulty in drawing the ethno- 
graphical line between them. The Greeks are only found in 
considerable numbers as traders and shopkeepers in some of the 
principal towns, exactly as are the Jews. In the town of Philippo- 
polis the Greeks are about one-seventh of the population, and there 
are a few Greek shops in some of the smaller towns, but there are 
only three Greek villages in all that district. There can be no 
dispute that the country is Bulgarian, and that the Greeks are only 
settled as traders. It would be very hard indeed on a great country, 
situated as Bulgaria is, to have no access to the Augean Sea, but the 
Greek fringe along the coast is no doubt a difficulty. Salonica is 
more Jew than Greek, and might have been given over without 
positive injustice—but the susceptibilities of the Greeks have been 
rightly spared there. Adrianople and the country thence to the sea 
being Greek and Turk, not Bulgarian, the latter people could not, 
without injustice, have been brought to the sea at Dedeagatch. The 
plan for giving them Kavala seems a happy compromise. I do not 
personally know the neighbourhood of that place, but wherever I 
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have tested Kiepert’s map I have always found it extremely 
accurate, and Kiepert brings the Bulgarians close to the sea at 
Kavala, only a few Turks being interposed. On the whole, the best 
arrangement might be as follows: on the South-Albanian frontier and 
in the Salonica quarter, attach to the Greek provinces as much as 
possible; give the Greeks the benefit, as it were, of every doubt in the 
delimitation between them and the Bulgarians. That will be a set-off 
for the very few Greeks who may come under Bulgarian dominion at 
Kavala. The Bulgarian tract at the latter place will then divide 
the Greek provinces from the Turkish province stretching to Con- 
stantinople, till in the days of our sons or grandsons the Greeks 
may possibly acquire this latter. In that case the empire of the 
Greeks must be so much a maritime one, composed so much of 
islands and peninsulas, and their communications by sea would 
be so easy, by land so difficult, that as separation of their provinces 
would be no real disadvantage. 

If then Bulgaria be fairly defined, and free institutions be fairly 
given to it—if the head of the government be fairly selected, and the 
necessary occupation till the new government is started be so 
arranged that, both in respect of its duration and its too exclusively 
Russian character, the other powers may not have cause for com- 
plaint, I am very sanguine of the future of that province—excepting 
only the difficulty about the Turkish population. So long as that 
remains in great strength, I very much doubt the possibility of 
terminating a foreign occupation; and I sincerely hope that the 
emigration which has already so largely taken place will continue, 
every effort being made to alleviate and minimise the hardships 
attending it, and the future benefit to the Turks themselves being 
fully borne in mind. 

I think we are too apt in our jealousy to confound Slav extension 
with the absolute rule of Russia ; forgetting that the Russian despotic 
system is an oriental importation brought in by the Tartars, and that 
the Slavs are properly a very democratic race. Panslavism appears 
to be a mere modern philosophic idea got up in Moscow. The South 
Slavs are allied to Russians only as English, or Dutch, or Swedes, or 
Danes are to Germans ; they have altogether escaped the Oriental 
reverence for a despot which has had so much hold in Russia. It is 
the democratic element in Russia itself which has chiefly allied itself 
with the South Slavs. Surely, then, if we are jealous of Russian 
despotism, we should promote, not restrict, the freedom and the 
territorial extension of the democratic South Slavs. Servia especially 
represents the triumph of popular institutions; not the communism 
of modern Russia, but the conservative peasant-proprietor sort of 
democracy. It was no doubt the fear of the too great spread of 
liberal ideas which made the Russian government so backward in 
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helping the Serbs in 1876, and it was that feeling which led them 
to keep the Serbs out of the war of 1877 till the stubborn resistance 
of the Turks rendered Servian aid very acceptable. 

The Servians have very great claims. Not only have they done 
and suffered very much in the war of independence, but till one goes 
into that part of the world, as I have this season, one hardly realises 
what a great name Servia is in the East of Europe. There has been 
some disposition to ridicule their songs of old Servian heroes; yet, 
in the border-lands of Austria and Turkey, one learns that in race, 
language, and history, the Servians almost represent the South 
Slavs. Only difference of religion separates them from the majority 
of the Austrian Slavs. Even in Austria, all Slavs professing the 
Greek religion are popularly called Serbs, and the race and language 
are recognised as having much wider limits than the modern Servia. 
Clearly in the partition the Serbs have a just claim to all the exten- 
sion in old Servia which the ethnical character of the population can 
justify, and have been very hardly treated. 

Bosnia is a great difficulty. Looking only to race and to the 
feelings and interests of the Christian inhabitants as well as to the 
claims of Servia, I believe that it might with great advantage be 
united to Servia. But the large Mahommedan population, being 
indigenous and Slav, cannot be got rid of, and an internecine war 
has been carried to such an extremity that Christians and Mahom- 
medans can hardly unite in self-government for years to come. 
T am inclined to think that the police of Bosnia must, for the 
present at any rate, be imposed on Austria. Perhaps Bosnia might 
be united with the Austrian military frontier territory, which is 
chiefly of the Greek religion, and the arrangement might last as long 
as Austria lasts—even possibly it might be the beginning of a new 
Austrian confederation, which might replace the present unworkable 
duality, when the two or three million Turks of Hungary, whom we 
call Magyars, are reduced to their proper limits as a small state in 
Central Hungary. 

North Albania would be a difficulty. The Catholic Miridites seem 
to have been almost independent, and might remain so. It has been 
supposed that Italy cherishes ambitions beyond the Adriatic. If she 
were at all in the same position as Austria, she might well risk a good 
deal, but it is far otherwise. The freest country in Europe, with a 
compact and magnificent territory, and need only of financial repose 
and internal consolidation, it would be madness in her to enter on 
such a new and most difficult political theatre ; and I am assured that 
no such idea is seriously entertained by sensible Italians; if it exist, 
it is only among a very few excitable people without real influence. 

The Greeks are already half Albanian, and South Albania which 
has so many Greek affinities might be treated as a Greek province. 
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I very much regret that the Greek provinces are not to have the 
same complete autonomy as Bulgaria; but since Russia, which has 
fought the battle, has so willed it, we must be content that they 
should have such a constitution as is conceded by the treaty; and 
that, no doubt, will prepare them for complete freedom at a com- 
paratively early date. A maritime and commercial people as the 
Greeks are, it is certainly our interest that they should be made as 
strong as possible. Despite much misgovernment, no one can doubt 
that they are one of the most energetic and rising peoples in the 
world. Greece is too small for them; they are too clever for the 
role they now play. By all means let us look to a greater Greece 
as soon as may be; but rather a Greek confederacy than a direct 
extension of the present too highly centralized Greece. I think it 
clear that this greater Greece, besides Epirus, Thessaly, and good 
slices of Macedonia and Albania, must comprise ull the islands— 
Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, Mitylene, Samos, and the rest. 

From a Russian point of view, perhaps, we can hardly wonder that 
the Emperor should seek to recover the territory lost in the Crimean 
war. Yet it was not old Russian territory, it was only acquired by 
conquest in 1812; the population is Rouman. We must hope that 
the Roumanians will hold out; and the scandal which would attach 
to a military conquest from their allies may, in that case, suffice to 
deter the Russians. If not, it rests with greater military powers 
more directly interested than we to stop them. In any case it will 
be very difficult to dispose of the Dobrudcha. The Mahommedan 
population makes it unsuited to Roumania. Yet it is hard to see 
what else could be done with it. The Turks could hardly continue 
to hold it—it could hardly be independent—it must not be Russian. 
The Roumanians are the people who have the chief interest in the 
navigation of the lower Danube, and of whom others need not be 
jealous. I suppose Roumania must take the Dobrudcha. 

III. I am sanguine, then, that if the new Conference meets in a 
fair spirit, there is no reason why the settlement of what was Turkey 
in Europe may not be effected very satisfactorily. I fear that it may 
be more difficult so to settle the Asiatic dominions of Turkey as to 
give prospect of lasting peace and progress. The Christian pro- 
vinees being freed, we must all heartily desire to see the Turks in 
real Turkey as strong and independent as possible. They really 
have some considerable virtues, and if the new constitution was not 
intended as a mere diplomatic instrument to stave off Europe, they 
might well become self-governing and progressive. The Turkish 
population in Asia Minor is already large, and I hope that it may 
receive considerable accessions from Europe. A Turkey of the 
Turks in Asia Minor would be a very good, stout, highly respectable 
second-class state. But what of the remainder of the Turkish 
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dominions in Asia and Africa—Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, the 
Kurd country, Egypt, and the rest? That may be, no doubt, a very 
great difficulty in case the populations of those countries should 
seek to throw off the Turkish yoke. 

I most sincerely wish it were true that the Sultan had a great 
religious power in those Mahommedan countries—that (as Mr. 
Layard, who ought to know better, asserts) even if he were reduced 
to be a fifth-rate military power, he would still be Caliph of the 
western Mahommedans. As regards India I have not the least 
jealousy of a real Mahommedan power. We did not conquer and 
keep down the Mahommedans in India, but came in at the request 
of the effete Mahommedan powers when they had been wholly 
worsted by the uprising of the inferior Hindoo races. Mahommedan 
States have never been a danger to us there, but on the contrary have 
owed entirely to us such existence as they have dragged on. Hyder 
and Tippoo in Mysore might seem an exception ; but they were mere 
successful freebooters who happened to be Mahommedans; they hal 
their very short day and left nothing behind them. If, then, the 
Sultan could be. a great and independent power in West Asia, it would 
suit our purposes well enough. I fear, however, that in fact the 
Sultan’s religious power has no vitality whatever—that Arabs and 
other Mahommedan races look on him as a mere barbarian who has 
taken a title which only military power can justify. Still the Turks 
are the best and strongest of these Asiatic races; if they were well- 
governed at home, they might still regulate and control the other 
Mahommedan races which have become accustomed to their dominion. 
A great difficulty is the personal character of the present Sultan, and 
the apparent effeteness of his race. The Sultan himself seems to be 
very deficient in health and courage, and one does not see much 
prospect of a strong man occupying his place. The best hope really 
would be in a constitution which should enable the better and more 
genuine elements of these Mahommedan countries to come together 
and establish a real system of self-government. The great obstacle 
to that is unwillingness on the part of the Sultan and the corrupt 
Pashas to submit to such control, and their preference for Russian 
support. 

There is another view of the matter which a good deal exercised 
my mind during a recent visit to the East. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and the adjoining territories, are mostly Arab, or what is 
called Arab. The career of Mehemet Allee and his son Ibraheem 
suggested the idea of a new power rising up in those countries to 
take the place of the decaying Sultanat. I confess to have been a 
good deal bitten with this idea of a new and vigorous Arab empire 
on a large scale, and to have been inclined to question the policy of 
England and her allies in stopping the revolution which threatened 
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to bring that about. I fancied that the Arabs might be looked on 
as the Greeks of the South, a people once very great, and still 
extremely vigorous and enterprising. No one can doubt the capacity 
which they showed in the early centuries of Arab rule. In more 
recent historical times they have been the rulers and colonisers of 
the countries on the Southern Seas; improving by an intermixture of 
Arab blood many coasts and islands, converting great populations, 
and carrying their religion all over the Southern hemisphere. In 
Africa, slave-traders as they are, the Arabs seem to have shown 
great enterprise and daring, and they have pushed their way over 
most of the Continent. Surely, I thought, these people must have 
the materials of greatness in them. 

My illusions on that subject have been dispelled. In a paper in 
the January number of this Review I have described the blood and 
character of the Egyptians. I have come to the conclusion that 
they are not Arabs at all, but a very different people of an entirely 
different character. Recent experience has apparently satisfied those 
competent to judge that they are not remarkable for military qualities. 
The Egyptian troops are far better officered and organized than those 
of Turkey ; yet, without accepting all that has been said to their dis- 
paragement, (because, dragged to fight in causes in which they had no 
heart in Abyssinia and Turkey, they have not much distinguished 
themselves), I think it may be believed that they are as soldiers 
decidedly inferior to the Turks. 

In Egypt I was particularly anxious to know what position was 
held by real Arabs as distinguished from Egyptians, but I have not 
been able to learn that they have taken any superior position. 
Syrians there no doubt are in Egypt in abundance, very prominent 
and very prosperous, disputing with the Greeks commercial pre- 
eminence, but they are neither Arab nor Mahommedan; they are 
all men of the Christian races of Syria. I think it is Mr. Palgrave 
who draws a broad line between northern and southern Arabs. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing much of these people in 
their own country, but I have talked the matter over with those 
who have the most thorough knowledge of them. I am inclined 
to think, from all I can gather, that the northern Arabs, found in 
Syria, Egypt, and elsewhere, have not very remarkable qualities. 
The strongest of the Arab race, those substantial peoples of the 
unknown central lands of Arabia of whom Mr, Palgrave gave us a 
glimpse, have been by circumstances for very long cut off from 
modern progress and civilisation ; and zealots as they are in a demo- 
cratic Wahabee faith, it is quite impossible that they should become 
the mainstay of a new Egyptian Empire. It seemed at one time 
possible that they might have broken out and established a new 
popular Arab dominion of their own, but they have been repressed 
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by Turkish arms, and are now tolerably quiet. The southern Arabs 
do not now exhibit much vitality. They have lost their place in 
the commerce and navigation of the Southern Seas, and in slave- 
dealing only do they exhibit some of the old energy of their race. 
I think we must believe that the materials for a great Arab Empire 
do not at present exist: we must look to some other plan for the 
settlement of the Turkish dominions. 

There has been a certain seriousness in the popular idea that 
Lord Beaconsfield had contemplated some grand stroke in regard 
to Egypt, something before which the Suez Canal purchase was 
a mere kite to see the way the wind blew—in fact an occupation 
of that country, or a transfer from the Porte to England of the 
suzerainty over it. When Parliament was summoned and rumours 
of such coups were in the air, the Egyptian bonds went up at the 
very time when it was known that the coupons could not be paid, 
evidently in the hope that England would become responsible to 
pay the bonds in full. And the same thing has again recently 
occurred. The more I inquire, the more I am convinced that an 
English Egypt cannot be. The mere financial position—the exist- 
ence of these bondholders, not repudiated and always ready to look 
to England for their pound of flesh—makes the undertaking far 
too onerous, even though from some points of view it would be 
very tempting, very beneficial to Egypt, and probably popular 
there. I calculate that, the recent amortisation of the land revenue 
apart, Egypt under an English administration would yield a revenue 
of about seven millions sterling; the amortisation, to which the 
Government is pledged and for which it has received cash, would 
reduce that to about five millions. It is quite impossible that the 
claims of the creditors could be met, and an English army and 
administration maintained with such revenues. 

Then—though no doubt for the moment the French moneyed 
interest would hail with delight an English intervention which 
would bring up their depreciated bonds in the market and enable 
them to sell—after that was done, French jealousies would 
revive and become a most serious and embarrassing difficulty. The 
occupation of Egypt would involve our being constantly prepared to 
fight great European nations for it,—in addition to the defence of 
Britain and the defence of India we should have to undertake an 
equally onerous defence of Egypt. We have enough already, let us 
not think of it. 

We must come back, then, to the plan of looking to the Turks as 
the only possible power that can exercise some imperial control over 
the Asiatic and African countries hitherto subject to them, and I 
believe that upon the whole we should rather seek to strengthen 
than to weaken their position there. 
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The state of affairs in Egypt is now very bad. The people suffer 
terribly from exactions to satisfy one demand and another. The 
Khedive is partly dependent on the Sultan, and spends much money 
which the country can ill spare to conciliate Constantinople influences ; 
yet he is not really subject for any useful purpose. He is so far 
independent as to be exposed to plunder by foreign financiers and 
adventurers, and to unfair pressure by foreign consuls, without 
assistance from the Porte; and he squeezes his subjects to a degree 
which the Porte does not attempt. If he is to remain subject to 
the Porte, I think it would be on the whole better that the sub- 
jection should be real and well regulated. That is the course to 
which I now incline. Turkey and Egypt are in many respects 
fitted to complement one another. Turkey, deprived of most of her 
European provinces, will much require some aid to her resources: 
it would be well that she should have a well-ascertained right to 
count Egypt as part of her empire, and to avail herself of its means 
in her necessities. The Porte has carried too far its assertion of 
independence and its resistance to European dictation ; while 
Egypt has yielded far too much. It would be a decided advantage 
to the latter country that its foreign relations should be transferred 
to the Turks—made wiser, we may hope, in the school of adversity. 
There has no doubt arisen a decided liberal school among the young 
Turkey party—men who are, it may be said, enthusiastic in seeking 
constitutional rights for Mahommedans at least. The Sultan has 
pledged himself to a constitution which may bear fruit in a Mahom- 
medan Turkey. Egypt has had no glimpse of freedom for her 
people. The Khedive, with European aid and encouragement, has 
for them become absolute and uncontrolled by the Mahommedan or 
any other law. The Egyptians have so long been slaves that they will 
hardly achieve self-government for themselves. It might be well 
for Egypt that its ruler should be required to some degree to con- 
form to the spirit of the institutions which the Sultan has put forth 
for his subjects. 

I really hope that a respectable Turkey of the Turks, relieved 
of the Christian provinces and of the false position which attaches 
to them, might both improve itself and learn usefully to control 
feudatory autonomies in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabian borders, and that we might then have again a strong and 
independent Mahommedan empire placed between Europe and 
Asia—an empire to which we could conscientiously give encourage- 
ment and support—which, surrounding several seas, would be 
accessible to European influences and to European support in case of 
differences with powerful neighbours, fairly referred to Europe—and 
which would then be strong enough to hold its own against unjust 
oppression, but not strong enough or remote enough to endanger 
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our peaceful traffic, our road to India, or the quiet of its Christian 
neighbours. 

If the Straits are left as at present arranged, and the bulk of 
European Turkey is set free, while Asiatic Turkey is preserved, no 
doubt our main object in the settlement of Turkey will be that it 
may not be completely at the mercy or under the dominion of 
Russia. I believe that so far as we have a direct interest in the 
matter, what we have occasion to fear is not so much that the 
Russians may bully and destroy the Turks and other Mahommedan 
states, as that they may conciliate them, become too friendly, and 
enlist them under their banner. Our own unwillingness to join in 
coercing the Turks into the terms agreed on by the Conference 
seemed to be very much due to an idea that we should thus mor- 
tally offend the Turks and other Mahommedans. The truth is that 
Orientals, and perhaps a good many other people, are more guided 
by visible power than by sentiment—they will much more respect 
the Russians who have overthrown the Turks than ourselves who 
have held aloof. Still it is not in human nature that the real Turks 
should like the Russians, and be willing to submit to their dominion. 
They are not, like some of the Asiatic tribes, barbarians inhabiting 
a horrid and fruitless country, who-might have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by joining the Russians; they are a quiet steady 
people, who will still have a magnificent country of their own, and 
their wish will be to possess it in independence. It is not the 
Turkish people, but the Sultan and the Pashas, who may henceforth 
seek to lean upon the Russians for their security and support. In 
this view I think that in the resettlement of Turkey it should be 
our object to bind the Sultan down to his constitution, and to secure 
that the deputies who were dismissed when they showed signs of 
independence should be recalled; and if possible to put things on 
such a footing that there should not be continual fear of anarchy in 
the Turkish administration, and necessity for Russian or any other 
tutelage, but rather a self-governing system independent of the acci- 
dents of a day, and such that if the Turks choose to have changes, 
and even revolutions, it may be their affair and not that of foreign 
Powers, just as in the case of a revolution in Paris. 

The Pashas strove desperately for a centralized constitution as 
opposed to a federal one, or even to real and substantial local 
institutions, as a means for defeating the demand for the autonomy 
of the Christian provinces, and insuring that all power should rest 
with an authority or a body in which the Mahommedan element 
should altogether prevail. But when the Christian provinces are 
separated by an arrangement not to be recalled, there will not be 
the same motive for resisting a federal, quasi-federal, or local-govern- 


ment arrangement, such as is really necessary for the successful 
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administration of the Asiatic and African territories. Syrians, 
Arabs, and Kurds are so different from Turks, that when the power 
and prestige of the Turks are so weakened, they will be difficult to 
hold without some local liberties. It might not be impossible to 
arrange some sort of local government for them, while they would be 
represented in a central Parliament. It is in this way, as a member 
of the Turkish Empire, that Egypt might have much of local 
administration and local self-government together with a subor- 
dination to Turkey in foreign, military, and some financial affairs. 
The opportunity might also be taken to assure to the Armenians, 
Nestorians, and perhaps some other local bodies such liberties as the 
Maronites already have. 

The Armenians are a great difficulty. They have much claim to 
protection and self-government; but the population of what is called 
Armenia is so mixed that it would be very difficult to give local 
liberty to them without establishing a very active Russian protec- 
tion over them. Possibly some might apply to Armenia the same 
arguments which I have used in regard to. Turkey in Europe, 
to justify a possible displacement of the population to a con- 
siderable extent. With its present annexations Russia will hold 
half Armenia. Perhaps they might say to the Armenians of the 
remaining half, “If you want special protection you must migrate 
into Russian Armenia ;” and to the Turks and others in Russian 
Armenia, “If you are dissatisfied, you must migrate into Turkish 
territory.” Failing such an arrangement the treaty provision for the 
protection of the Turkish Armenians will lead to future trouble and 
Russian intervention. 

As respects the liability of reduced Turkey to Russian domination, 
especially in case the Black Sea should become in one sense a Turkish 
lake, we must always remember that if Turkey will be accessible to 
Russia on the Black Sea and Armenian sides, on the other hand it will 
be equally accessible to us and to other powers from the Aigean, the 
Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf. Egypt and Syria will always 
be more accessible to us. There is certainly no reason why an 
Asiatic Turkey should be more exclusively under Russian influence 
than Persia: on the contrary, it would be far less controlled; for 
while the Caspian is exclusively Russian, the Black Sea might any 
day be opened, and the Russian power on that side cut off. After all, - 
too, as regards India, Turkey could only be used as a way to Persia; 
and as the Russians already have a much easier way to Persia on one 
side, as we have on the other, anything short of a complete conquest 
and incorporation of Turkey in Asia by Russia may be put out of the 
question in considering the security of India. 

My own belief is that a strong Turkish population concentrated 
in Asia Minor as an independent Asiatic people will offer a far 
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greater obstacle to absorption by Russia than a great loosely con- 
nected empire, many provinces of which being opposed to Turkish 
rule, were a source of weakness rather than of strength, and the 
decadence of which offered a continual temptation to interference. 
Such a truly Turkish Turkey will have a much better power of 
resistance than any territory with which Russia has yet come into 
contact; and reasonable ground for interference being wanting, the 
European Powers may well insist that Russia should not attempt a 
conquest there, which would seriously disturb the balance of power. 
The best hope of peace is this, that even those who are most 
bellicose and most anxious on general grounds to fight Russia, when 
asked, “‘ What are we to fight about?” are unable to suggest any- 
thing in the Russian conditions of peace that need cause us to fight. 
We now know that most of the alleged conditions which were tele- 
graphed from Constantinople were deliberately manufactured there 
in order to excite hatred against Russia; they were on the face of 
them impossible, and only an insufficient knowledge of Oriental 
duplicity could have induced any one to believe them. The real 
conditions are certainly so far hard that they are without the miti- 
gations which the Russians at one time seemed willing to concede. 
My theory is that our irreconcilable attitude has led the Russians 
to think that concessions were useless, or at any rate had better be 
reserved for the Conference. As it is, there is nothing wholly 
inadmissible, and details may be modified—I hope, in a sense not 
adverse to freedom, but rather favourable to it, and calculated to 
diminish the necessity for Russian protection and interference. 
GrorcE CAMPBELL. 
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THE INFLUENCE UPON RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF A 
RISE IN MORALITY. 


Tux British empire has so much concern with great non-Christian 
populations, whose religious ideas and institutions are being rapidly 
transformed by English notions of law and morality, that the influ- 
ence upon religious beliefs of a rise in morality may be almost as 
interesting a question as the recent discussion of the influence upon 
morality of the decline'in religious belief. It is possible, moreover, 
that some far-away connection may be recognised between the two 
subjects, and that the examination of one may throw some light 
upon the other. 

At first sight the two standpoints from which religious belief is 
regarded by primitive and by civilised men respectively, appear as 
wide apart as possible. In Europe a large majority still holds that 
morality could not endure without the authority of religion ; but 
most people also admit that a creed which should be found not useful 
to morality would fall into disuse, would in fact cease to be believed, 
and would thus dissolve of itself. In India, on the other hand, few 
people would admit that their religious beliefs were necessarily con- 
nected with morality, and a good many might even say that morality 
would be none the better for such a connection. If primitive men 
were asked the use of their beliefs, they might in substance reply 
that theology is like navigation, or astrology, or any other empiric 
art which helps one among the risks and chances of the voyage 
through sensitive existence; that it is the profession of interpreting 
signs and tokens of the divine caprice, and of propitiating powerful 
deities, who take a sort of black-mail upon human prosperity. Never- 
theless the real difference between the two standpoints may perhaps 
be expressed by saying that, whereas a civilised religious belief 
cannot do without the sanction of accepted morality, in primitive 
times morality (or at least expediency and utility) must seek the 
patronage of some accepted religious belief. In Europe morality 
can, on the whole, dictate terms to theology ; and though both sides 
still equally dread an open quarrel, yet theology has most to fear 
from a dissolution of partnership. In Asia theology is still the 
senior partner, with all the capital and credit, and can dictate terms 
to morality, being quite independent of any necessary connection 
with it. Asiatic theology transacts with the gods all matters touch- 
ing the material interests of humanity, and in this very speculative 
business, as in many others, morality is by no means essential ; 
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whereas in Western Europe theology now deals almost exclusively 
with matters spiritual. 

Now it is well known that the primitive mind finds relief from the 
perplexity caused by things passing its understanding in the theory 
that the gods swarm all round men, and are incessantly interfering, 
either to help or to hinder, From the promulgation of a code which 
is to direct society in the minutest particulars, down to the swallow- 
ing of a drug or the moment of starting on a journey, every act of 
life, great and small, requires the assent of the divinities, and is 
assumed to be done after ascertaining their good pleasure, through 
stewards of the mysteries. 

Hence it follows naturally that with a paramount authority so close 
at hand and so constantly meddling irresistibly, no man can act with 
independence or on his own judgment; he must obtain the proper 
sanction of theology for all that he wants to do, just as a petty Indian 
Raja finds it safe to refer to the British Government through the 
proper officer before taking any important step. Theology is thus 
the most essential and comprehensive of all sciences, since it teaches 
men how to obtain the sanction without which no step in advance, 
however useful or expedient, can be ventured upon by mankind. 
An ethical reform, a sanitary improvement, a new medicine, any 
useful discovery or moral axiom, must first be presented at the court 
of the gods before it can be received into society; and the priest 
acts as lord chamberlain. Moreover, it constantly happens, as in 
mundane courts, that disagreeable and immoral candidates for court 
favour get presented by help of powerful patronage ; certain prac- 
tices and rites are introduced and sanctioned by theology which run 
directly counter to elementary morality, and even to a sense of 
natural expediency. The excuse is that it has been the gods’ good 
pleasure to ordain and sanction these practices; but it will almost 
always be found that they are really founded upon some selfish 
material interests, and are not, as they are usually supposed to be, 
merely whimsical superstitions as to what will please the gods, or is 
right and proper. In short, all novelties and changes, whether the 
move be forward or backward, must be undertaken by theological 
word of command, and the gods get the credit or discredit. Perhaps 
the best example of a selfish device obtaining vogue under the cloak 
of a necessary rite is afforded by the famous practice of a widow 
becoming sati, or burning herself alive with her dead husband, 
which is undoubtedly, as Sir H. Maine has pointed out, connected 
with the desire to get rid of her right, if she is childless, to a tenancy 
for life upon her husband’s lands. It is also connected, among the 
great families, as may be easily observed still in certain parts of 
India, with the wish of an heir to free himself, by this simple plan, 
from many inconveniences and encumbrances entailed upon him 
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by the bequest of a number of step-mothers who cannot marry 
again. 

Other instances might be given ; but though this habit of lending 
the names of the gods to dubious transactions and conspiracies to 
defraud has always prevailed more or less, yet it may be affirmed 
that on the whole we find the primitive deities almost as often 
patronising good as evil. Theology is usually well pleased to grant 
its patents to improvements and to adopt simple discoveries, in expe- 
diency or even in ethics, so long as the inventor or moralist is 
abjectly submissive, and ascribes all the glory to the proper quarter. 
And this is readily done in a state of society when no sort of ven- 
ture or enterprise has the slightest chance of being well received or 
becoming popular unless the gods appear in the prospectus. A good 
example of the address with which elementary science avails itself of 
theological protection may be taken from the practice of medicine, 
which has to be carried on entirely under the name and colours of 
theology, which is here so confidently supreme that it does not even 
condescend to stipulate for any concealment of the material processes. 
One may observe the native practitioner, learned in charms and 
simples, openly mixing a drop of croton oil with the ink with which 
he indites his charm for a purge, and the patient swallows the paper 
pill in cheerful reliance upon the combined effect. Many other 
practices, ascertained experimentally to be fit and expedient, have 
become in course of time so overgrown and concealed by the religious 
observance in which they were originally wrapped up, that it is now 
very difficult to extract the original kernel of utility, and one only 
hits upon it by aecident, when, in trying to abolish what looks like 
a ridiculous and useless superstition, the real object and reason are 
disinterred, and sometimes prove worth knowing. Thus the rule of 
burying Hindus who die by small-pox or cholera, is ordinarily 
expounded by priests to be imperative because the outward signs 
and symptoms of those diseases mark the actual presence of divinity 
—the small-pox is, not the god’s handiwork, but the god itself 
manifest. But there is also some ground for concluding that the 
process of burying has. been found more wholesome against contagion 
than that of the hurried and ill-managed cremation which prevails 
during a fatal epidemic. If vaccination could only be ordained 
theologically, it would have an immense success in India; but the 
English insist on explaining it otherwise, and thereby of course set 
theology against it, raising grave suspicion of witchcraft, which is as 
the sin of rebellion. All elementary methods of natural science 
which are practised independently of theologic authority are thus 
stigmatized; and as the gods gradually acquire some tincture of 
morality, any very discreditable and mysterious misfortunes to pious 
and innocent people are traced to the same source.. Men attribute 
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their failures and mishaps to the gods; the gods pass on to the 
sorcerer the blame of those accidents which it is not quite convenient 
to explain. The system is not favourable to a development of self- 
reliance, but the people are not by any means so blindly superstitious 
as they pretend to be, and both gods and sorcerers yield like prudent 
ministers to an advance of public opinion. 

In fact, the more one watches the actual working and disposition 
of primitive religion, the more one is impressed by its elasticity and 
accommodating changeableness. So long as the single principle of 
the supreme authority of the gods is left undisputed, it may be 
invoked for the sanction or support of any practice or belief upon 
which men are tolerably agreed ; and it may be used, like steam, as 
a prime mover of any machinery constructed by ingenious mortals. 
The extraordinary variety and multiformity of polytheism largely 
represent the endeavours of the vagrant imagination of the people, 
much aided by priests and other astute leaders of society, to bring 
their religious ideas into working correspondence with their earthly 
needs. Discoveries of social utility are brought out as revelations 
from on high, and necessary changes in the way of life, for good or 
for bad, are shown to be distinctly ordained, while, as all the credit 
is given to theology, it is easy to see what enormous influence the 
science continues to accumulate. Comte has noticed the manner in 
which a religious belief adapts itself to genuine social and political 
needs; and personal observation proves that this goes on rapidly and 
incessantly in the loose incoherent formations of the earliest types. 
As the state of society improves, the religious beliefs seem to develop 
themselves by a sort of natural selection. We may here put aside 
mere ritual and the innumerable forms of worship, which are only 
devices for propitiating the unseen, and which continue to be used, 
like the telegraph, just as long as people have reason to believe that 
their messages arrive and are answered, but no longer. The early 
religious beliefs are not only propitiatory, but contain rules of con- 
duct by which a man is to be guided in all circumstances of his 
existence, the main difference between earlier and later religion 
being that the first looks almost as entirely to man’s material, as the 
second does to his spiritual, well-being. And, as it has been truly 
remarked in regard to the latest and highest religion that any 
religious movement is doomed to sterility if it cannot assimilate some 
philosophical element, if it is not what the age calls moral and 
reasonable, so also, in early religions, an ordinance or rule of con- 
duct will only endure and develop if it is founded on some true 
notion or conjecture of material utility or expediency.” If it is 
useless or harmful, a simple caprice of inspiration, it will not last. 
In the midst of countless random and whimsical guesses at what is 
fit and suitable, among various tricks and pretexts meant to give a 
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religious colour to some selfish interest, those religious commands 
alone survive long and develop which are or have been somehow 
connected with the real needs of the people to whom they were 
delivered. The moral and material progress of a country goes on 
pushing before it the religious beliefs, and shaping them to suit it on 
exigencies; while theology slowly and reluctantly repeals and dis- 
owns the rules which become obsolete, or which are found to have 
been issued under some very inconvenient error of fact. Morality is 
not yet essential to religion, but if an inspired command turns out 
to be a blunder as well as a crime, it is short-lived, and will soon be 
amended by a fresh ruling. Nevertheless the gods in no way admit 
themselves to be bound by human views of morality, and the func- 
tions of religion very much resemble, in their highest range, the 
functions of a modern government: its business is confined to pro- 
curing material blessings, warding off evil, and codifying rules of 
social utility which have been verified by experience. As the scene 
of operation of an early religion is the visible world only, there is 
no scheme of future rewards or punishments; for such a scheme 
must not be confounded with vague beliefs in places of refuge for 
disembodied spirits, which may be either different kinds of limbo 
from which the ghost issues forth and meddles again with the world, 
or Elysian shades for heroes, or an Olympus to which dead magnates 
ascend 6n special promotion to apotheosis. There are heavens and 
hells in Indian theologies; but it is remarkable that a doctrine 
which in highly civilised religions is usually regarded as the most 
important, and is certainly the most impressive upon the masses, is 
in primitive religions of almost insignificant effect, and makes no 
mark upon popular imagination. The reason is that the Indians, as 
a mass, still consider religion as the supreme authority which 
administers their worldly affairs, and not as an instrument for the 
promotion of moral behaviour. 

As the confirmed perceptions of utility develop moral sentiments, 
these colour slightly the notions of the gods, who are soon credited 
with some indignation at wrong-doing, at any rate when the sufferer 
is one of their constituents. But the idea is still that the gods 
punish or avenge in this life by material curses, or aid by lending a 
material hand at critical moments; and as they begin to be affected 
by the sight of a good man struggling with adversity, the feeling 
develops that virtue ought to be divinely helped against vice. 
Nevertheless the primeval thinkers very soon observed that as a 
matter of fact the gods seem to be often on the side of the wicked, 
or at least against the innocent ; and here comes in the complication 
between sin and evil which runs through all phases of religious 
speculation, from Job and Buddha to J.S. Mill. The earliest and 
most simple attempts to account for evil are by assuming that the 
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gods must have in some mysterious way been offended; whence 
come the institution of the scapegoat so well known in India in 
plagues of cholera, which embodies that idea of expiation which has 
had such immense development in the history of religions, and the 
various receipts for discovering Jonah, the man with a contagious 
curse, not necessarily a moral offender, but only a vessel of wrath, 
who is also common throughout all Asia. Next follows the advanced 
notion that this offence against the gods is not only some insult or 
sacrilege, as when Ulysses killed the sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, 
an offence against society of which the gods take magisterial cogni- 
sance. Job’s comforters try hard to prove to him that he must be 
reaping the fruit of his own guilt, and in all times the early 
theologian has made desperate endeavours to connect misfortune with 
misconduct, though often driven to explain the connection by 
references to ancestral sin, or to something done in a previous exist- 
ence. But the more vigorous and daring minds rejected these 
subterfuges ; and finding themselves landed in the dilemma between 
the omnipotence and the perfect justice of divinity, they solved it in 
different ways. Buddha held firmly to morality, threw over the 
gods altogether as immoral and troublesome powers from which a 
philosopher has to escape as fast as he can, and objected even to 
heaven as a final resting-place, on the ground that you are never safe 
so long as you own a sentient existence. Nothing but Nirvana, or 
being blown out like a lamp, will set men finally beyond the reach 
of the demon who afflicts them with sensation. This teaching was, 
however, a moral rise vastly above the heads of his age; for practical 
common-sense Hinduism has never allowed moral deficiencies to be 
sufficient reason for turning one’s back on the gods or refusing to 
deal with them. Philosophers may have concluded privately that 
the gods are either incompetent or ill-disposed—a class of beings 
who must be endured and ignored; but the people have always made 
the best of their divinities so long as they did not oppose themselves 
to reasonable improvements in the moral standard, adapted them- 
selves to circumstances, and recognised governments de facto. Mere 
peccadilloes attributed to one or two out of many gods are of little 
account. Arthur Young ridicules a Frenchman who denounced to 
him the profligacy of Louis XV.; and he says that Frederick the 
Great was a much more objectionable despot, because it is infinitely 
less important to the commonwealth that a king should take a fancy 
to his neighbour’s wife than that he should fancy his neighbour’s 
provinces. This view, though questionable, is precisely that taken 
by polytheists of their divinities; so long as the gods do not bring 
more tremendous misfortune upon the country they need not be 
particularly moral ; their speciality not being the direction of morals, 
as in later faiths, but the distribution of temporal blessings and curses. 
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This process by which the divinities absorb and sanctify useful 
ideas and convenient reforms evidently tends to improve and elevate 
the whole religion in its Legislative Department ; but as the creeds 
thus refine and cleanse themselves, the authoritative revelation comes 
to be recorded in writing and gets into professional hands, which 
of course makes an important change of type. The scripture is 
much less easily questionable, the rules become more precise and 
consistent, and consequently much less elastic; the change is 
analogous to that whereby a scientific code supplants judge-made 
law and free construction of precedents. Interpretation of holy writ 
supersedes oracular delivery of messages and traditions; and a 
favourable reading of texts, even under the cloud of a sacred 
language, is not so easy to negotiate as a fresh oral inspiration, 
though the latter is largely retained to help out the former. Never- 
theless, as the world changes gradually for the better, these con- 
cessions and compromises have to be managed; since there are 
always impatient reformers who will arise to denounce the parole 
morte if it falls too much behind the times, and will come forward 
with a new prophet, a new symbol, or a new revelation more in 
accordance with actual needs and convictions. And the sects and 
diverse creeds thus generated represent the constant oscillations of 
ideas and opinions beyond and below the orthodox standard—not 
only the high but also the low water-marks of the restless tides of 
superstition, because occasionally there is @ relapse into some 
grotesque or immoral belief decidedly below orthodox level. When 
a liturgy becomes established and recognised on a wide scale, as is 
the high-class Brahmanic ritual, it is sure to be more decent and 
respectable than less public worships of a looser structure; and 
though it may become flat, stale, and emotionally unprofitable, it 
retains the support of all quiet respectable conservatives. 

Now it is to be observed that even Brahmanism has never yet 
been forced into admitting openly any necessary connection with 
morality. It has sanctified a good many rules of life and conduct 
which are decorous and expedient, but these are issued theologically ; 
and the ethical Hindu reformer who insisted on a moral foundation 
for his beliefs has had to leave the pale. That righteousness is 
better than sacrifice has not yet been openly acknowledged by the 
high church of Hinduism ; its ultimate teaching points directly, not 
to a moral Providence of any kind, but to Pantheism, which has no 
ethical basis. Pantheism and final absorption are not esoteric 
doctrines; they underlie and give form to the common popular 
beliefs, and are thoroughly accepted by men of ordinary intellect and 
culture. In the West the Jews had distinctly founded religion upon 
righteousness before Christianity came to confirm and perpetuate the 
connection; and so the new religious doctrine had only to satisfy 
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morality, which it did by the doctrine of a final state of rewards and 
punishments, beyond which consummation no one desired to go, 
because this was a sufficient explanation. Whereas in the East 
morality has never been strong enough to demand of theology a 
satisfactory explanation; and no such terminus as a single future 
state satiates the deeper Indian sense of immensity. The Hindu 
fancy does not repose eternally in a heaven or a hell; he must go 
on through an endless rotation of existences until absorption or 
extinction stave off his pertinacious logical craving for knowledge of 
the “whence and whither.” In his country the moral purpose 
running through countless ages has never been demonstrable enough 
to serve as a final cause; while the incessant flux and change of 
religious ideas and shapes supports that analogy between the nature 
of things human and of things divine which is the origin of all 
primitive religions, and makes the gods appear as ephemeral as 
mortals. Mr. Swinburne’s Hymn to Proserpine represents the 
attitude of the pagan worshipper who refuses to abandon the old 
gods, consoles himself for their overthrow by declaring the modern 
creed just as transitory as the ancient one, will not adore the new 
divinity, “but standing, looks to the end.” This is the true spirit 
of philosophic paganism ; but the popular religious beliefs must obey 
the pressure of slowly rising moral influence, and if the social 
condition of a people continues to advance, this process goes on until 
at last the authority of morals becomes as necessary to theology as at 
first the authority of theology was to morals. We may some day 
find in India, as elsewhere, theology reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of applying to morality for its warrants and passport; 
indeed there are already indications of a tendency towards this 
inversion of original parts, though the material impediments to be 
surmounted are still considerable. 

Here it is obvious that the acknowledgment of the duty of moral 
government must expose the old divinities to great danger; they 
are very much in the same predicament with hereditary despotic 
rulers who are forced to admit the rights of man ; there isno know- 
ing how the admission will be used against authority and prescription. 
The analogy from nature, which is the root of all natural religions, 
becomes gradually subjected to a severe strain, because it is difficult 
to reconcile this analogy with a moral purpose, and yet this analogy 
is really what makes all early religions credible, since they are built 
up out of actual observation and experience of the stern and incom- 
prehensible working of natural laws. This isa solid and for the 
time being an incontestable basis for inferences about supernatural 
beings who administer the visible world, whose acts and behaviour 
prove them to be careless and cruel; but on the other hand these 
observations disagree widely with a presumption of moral govern- 
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ment, and so whenever the ethical reformer attempts to take his 
stand on morality as a divine institution, he is instantly challenged 
to show his authority for any such belief. A theological authority 
of course he must have, or he must give up all hope of popularising 
his teaching ; while in times of material distress and disorder, and 
in countries where “the amazing waste in nature, the destruction 
and misery” are quite unaccountable and prevail on a large scale, 
the difficulty of making credible the moral government and benevo- 
lence of divinity is perhaps rarely realised by people in more com- 
fortable and enlightened parts of the world. So the analogy from 
nature constantly trammels the advance of morality, and drags back 
the higher moral teaching into the slough of despond ; because the 
people still insist upon inferring the nature of the gods from their 
experience of the misery and disorder of human life, which the gods 
are supposed to regulate. In a country subject to wars, famines, 
cyclones, pestilences, and scandalous tyrannies, and in a state of 
thought which attributes directly to the divinities all the remarkable 
accidents or events of life, the resistance offered to an advancing 
morality by natural religion is constant and powerful, it is the 
incessant gravitation of the earth-born deities whom morality endea- 
vours to lift up. 

It is only when, as time goes on, the gradual perception of the 
order and sequence of things withdraws from the divinities by tacit 
consent a great deal of direct responsibility for the course of affairs, 
that the road ahead is cleared for morality to advance without part- 
ing company with theology. The old gods may either fall below 
the raised level of public opinion and become discreditable, or they 
may be provided with an improved set of attributes. Some power- 
ful religious reformer steps in, and strikes a religious note above the 
ordinary level. His strength lies in this—that he collects, and, as 
one might say, edits, puts into popular shape and effective form, all 
the ideas and feelings about purer morals and worship which have 
been floating about, usually in the form of sayings and maxims, on 
the highest surface of the popular mind; these he delivers as his 
message from heaven, and sanctions it by a more refined ritual. 
Nevertheless the difficulty of a religious reform lies always in this, 
that to improve religion it is also necessary to rehabilitate the 
divinities, and to achieve this without parting company with them, 
seeing that no reformer will be listened to at all by the masses 
unless he can prove his warrant from the powers that be, and can 
produce his signs and tokens. When Elijah challenged the priests 
of Baal, he put the authenticity of his authority upon a palpable and 
immediate issue to be judged by all men. And as in certain states 
of society the ordinary visible facts are usually against any one who 
attempts to prove that the gods are good, while the extraordinary 
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signs and tokens are not always on the better side, the reformer runs 
great danger if he pushes ahead too fast. He exposes his com- 
munications with natural religion, and endangers his theologic base ; 
orthodoxy closes in round him with all the strength of prescription 
and of the sacred writings that have recorded in ancient days the 
words of gods speaking with men; so that the new notions have to 
fight hard to keep their ground. Yet they do keep it if the con- 
ditions of existence are favourable, for the influence upon general 
morality, and thus upon theology, of changes in the material con- 
ditions of a people’s existence is very observable. J. 8S. Mill writes 
in his autobiography that he is “convinced that no great improve- 
ments in the lot of mankind are possible until a great change takes 
place in the fundamental constitution of their modes of thought; ” 
but to those who see the effect upon Indian modes of thought of 
simple peace and good government the converse view seems equally 
true and even more important. A great improvement in the 
lot of a people begins immediately to affect the sources of their ideas, 
while it must obviously touch the springs of natural religions which 
simply reflect and record mankind’s lot upon earth, represented as 
the ways of gods with men. It is probable that some substantial 
-improvement in the national condition of a people is a necessary 
antecedent to any wide or lasting intellectual advance. 

The problem, then, for all these indigenous beliefs which have 
grown up and been moulded by their environment, is to admit the 
influence of morality brought about by change of circumstance and 
mental atmosphere, and to rise gradually without losing their footing 
upon their native earth or their authority derived from religious 
prescription. And the problem, conversely, is for morality to raise 
and shape these beliefs without disowning them or breaking off from 
them; for the stay and sanction of theology are still absolutely 
essential, and the morality which lets go its hold of them must fall, 
it is not necessary, however, as it is in many parts of Europe, to 
conform to a powerful orthodoxy, and to allow the moral or material 
improvements to be stamped with the one trade-mark without which 
no principles are genuine—the Brahmins are ready enough to say 
of any new discovery or doctrine that it is ‘‘the same concern,” and 
the law of patents in theology is very loose. But a moralist must 
not go so far as to deny altogether the prescriptive authority, or he 
will surely be attacked in a way which will make it very hard for 
him ‘to hold his ground coram populo. A very good example of the 
danger of too rapid an advance over the Balkans of superstition may 
be drawn from the fortunes of a well-known sect called the Brahmo 
Somdj. This sect professes an exalted deism, which was imported 
from Europe by its founder about fifty years ago, and has taken 
some root in Bengal, where it suits the taste of the educated classes, 
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to whom orderly government and the comforts of civilisation have 
suggested a refined and mild ideal of the divine governor of their 
world. At first the Brahmists attempted to hold by the Vedas, but 
this involved them in sundry inconsistencies, and the more advanced 
section has now staked its belief upon pure d@ priori assumptions of a 
just and benevolent deity. The consequence has been that the sect 
has made no substantial progress beyond Bengal, because it can 
appeal to no authoritative warrant or prescriptive sanction; while 
throughout the greater part of India experience and observation of 
the natural world tell directly against the assumption that the deity 
is either just or benevolent. The argument from the analogy of 
nature which Butler applied so unanswerably to the deism of his 
time is as effective when used by Hinduism against the optimistic 
speculations of India; indeed in India the deist is very much more 
puzzled than in England to explain upon his theory the condition 
and prospects of mankind ; for if the visible world is directed by the 
divinities, as both sides agree, there can be no doubt that in Asia 
the system and purpose are at least very incomprehensible. And 
between the two explanations offered, of terrible and capricious or 
of just and benévolent deities, the probabilities to simple folk appear 
very much on the side of the former; so that we begin to see that 
Butler’s famous argument from the analogy of nature is really 
connected with the ideas that lie at the roots of all religions which 
have grown up out of this very analogy, that is, of all natural 
religions. He revived in logical form the unconscious train of 
thought out of which all beliefs are more or less evolved; he proved 
that the incomprehensible and pitiless working of natural laws 
warranted the inference of any degree of stern severity in the 
character of the administrator; and it is precisely in this demon- 
stration that the strength of all natural religions lies. Butler set 
this out for the first time forcibly and scientifically, and the position 
is doubly impregnable when held by those who are not concerned, as 
Butler was, to prove that a moral and beneficent government of the 
world is nevertheless credible. Wherever morality and the refine- 
ments of an improved state of life begin to press in upon the older 
and rougher conceptions of divinity, we shall always find theology 
entrenched behind the undeniable concordance of what is recorded 
about the gods with what is seen of their doings in the visible world 
—+so long, that is, as they are allowed to be responsible for what is 
done. Morality can carry this entrenchment either by relieving 
them of this responsibility or by dissolving connection with them— 
both very perilous mancuvres for morality to attempt in almost 
every part of the world as it now is, and certain to be ruinous in 
Asia. On the other hand, theology, if not openly bombarded, is 
accessible to terms, compromises, and propositions for an alliance, 
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and will even consent to march several stages on the same road with 
morality, provided that theology has nominal command of the whole 
force. 

After this manner, therefore, does the gradual and constantly 
interrupted advance of moral and material improvement influence 
the religious beliefs, which adapt themselves good-humouredly to 
new-fangled ideas upon decency and the like, so long as their infalli- 
bility is not openly defied. Yet to this general rule that for every 
social reform must be given theologic authority, the legislation of 
the British Government forms one great exception; because instead 
of seeking diligently to find sacred warrants for its acts, this govern- 
ment eliminates with minute care from its laws any kind of reference 
to or recognition of religious belief as an authority. This is one of 
those curious contrasts which modern India exhibits at every turn. 
On one side of a river we may have a British legislature proclaiming 
incessantly and laboriously its total freedom from any taint whatever 
of theological considerations; on the other we may have a native 
ruler obliged to explain as sedulously that what he does is entirely 
supported by sacred authority, or by prescription resting ultimately 
upon such authority. British law-giving is only troubled by pre- 
scription in so far as it respects customs and prejudices that are 
tolerably harmless; native administrators can do nothing important 
without attaching it to prescription; and the most powerful and 
unanswerable prescription is obtained by tracing back a rule to a 
divine mandate. This is, as has been already observed, the reason 
why morality is still so entirely dependent upon religious beliefs, 
and the same necessary connection holds good between religion and 
all social and political movements—except only when the prime 
mover is the British Government, which alone in Asia is strong 
enough to put out a measure upon its intrinsic merits. Indeed the 
British legislature goes much further, for it has fixed bounds within 
which theologic authority shall have no jurisdiction at all, and 
expediency, if not morality, shall reign triumphant. Nor is this 
objected to by the people, which in fact desires mainly to find out 
where lies a supreme irresistible power in temporal matters; and if 
the British Government is strong enough to assume that position, 
and to undertake responsibilities and duties usually laid upon the 
gods, there can be no reason why the de facto Providence should not 
have their allegiance. On the other hand the responsibilities thus 
assumed are enormous, for one of the conveniences of the old theo- 
cratic system was that disasters or afflictions might be shifted by the 
government on to the shoulders of the priests, who usually passed 
them on downward, if uncommonly damaging, to the sorcerers or to 
any class unpopular at the moment. Now the British Government, 
having thrown aside these lightning conductors, is much more 
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exposed than a native ruler would be to shocks from famines or 
other widespread misfortunes; and in fact the native newspapers 
already indicate that the tendency to cry out upon government 
when the world goes in any way wrong is actually becoming 
immeasurable. Cholera, famine, and great sea inundations, when 
they are not made the text of invectives against the British Govern- 
ment, do ai least in some confused way bring upon it great discredit, 
not apparently from the idea that the gods are angry with the 
government which has ignored them so persistently as to have pretty 
well established its independence of them, but upon the dim feeling 
that the government has undertaken the gods’ business and is break- 
ing down. 

This feeling, moreover, when we consider it, must be admitted to 
be the natural outcome of the movement and direction given to ideas 
by the British empire in such a country as India. We have in 
many ways openly undertaken the business and liabilities usually 
left by the Indians, at least in form, to divine authority ; the science 
of administration is supplanting the science of theology, the cool 
scorn of the English legislature and its force are fatal to the 
prestige of divinity, whose sphere of action contracts perceptibly 
under that influence. Rules of conduct which hitherto have rested 
upon theologic sanction gradually drop the connection with theology, 
when they come to be adopted and enforced by a penal code; while 
theology is forced, to save its credit, to drop rules of misconduct 
which the code prohibits. Under these favourable auspices the 
reforming of religious beliefs, pushed forward by a morality so 
powerfully backed up, is likely to be abnormally rapid, and one is 
almost inclined, out of: pure cautious conservatism, to question 
whether the assertion of independence by morality and its annexa- 
tion of the old theologic dominions may not go on too fast. It 
may be well enough, in Europe, for morality to be thrusting theology 
altogether outside the sphere of political and social administration, 
and to be relegating it to cloud-land. There we have just now the 
spectacle of morality and theology about to dissolve their long 
partnership, and already disputing which put in the original capital, 
and to whom is due the credit of floating the great enterprise of the 
civilisation of mankind. Theology is undoubtedly the senior partner, 
and may be right in maintaining that the affairs of the world can 
never go on when her name shall have been entirely withdrawn 
from the direction; but as a matter of fact theology in Europe has 
abstained of late from interference with the visible world, and draws 
mainly upon the bank of the future. It is at least possible in Europe 
that morality may take up the position and responsibilities for 
temporal affairs which theology has very nearly relinquished, and 
manage to go forward upon her own score and venture; but even 
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with the aid of British penal codes this would be a very perilous 
venture in India. In Asia prescriptive authority, which necessarily 
means divine authority, is the only explanation upon which the 
Hindu mind, so primitive yet so restlessly inquiring, can find 
repose; and morality must still be content with playing a secondary 
role underneath the religious beliefs. 

As with moral and ethical explanations, so it is with political and 
social institutions, they must have their basis on religious prescrip- 
tion, except where the British Government undertakes to demonstrate 
that the thing must be so. You must trace the pedigree of a rule or 
a right far away up into the mists of the past, up to a myth or a 
divine message ; its origin must transcend man’s understanding and 
his memory, or the title becomes incomplete and disputable. One 
would suppose that the title by which the Chiefs of Rajput clans of 
Central India hold their dominion would be ancient enough, for 
their possession has lasted many ages, and their lineage is accurately 
preserved ; and yet to this day the chiefs of the oldest states obtain 
a sort of religious investiture, upon each accession, from some repre- 
sentative of the aboriginal races whose land the Rajputs took 
centuries ago. Asiatic dynasties lie under the necessity of either 
attaching the beginning of their line to that other line which they 
cut short, or of carrying the chain of inheritance back to a demigod, 
or else of quoting a special revelation in their favour, as when Islam 
conquers under a divine mandate. The right is thus asserted in a 
form acceptable to the customary apprehension of the people; nor 
has any despotism in Asia ever attempted to do without some such 
religious warrant, excepting only the British Government, which is 
itself a sort of incarnation of inexplicable power. In short, the 
whole notion of rights is still so closely tied up with the religious 
beliefs, that any premature endeavour to sever the connection would 
be a very delicate operation. 

In all this there is, of course, nothing very’new. Religion has in 
all countries at one time been the basis of society ; and the divine 
right of kings is not a very old story in England. Morality and 
religion everywhere act and react upon each other; everywhere the 
slow improvement of the world has produced dynastic revolutions 
among gods and kings, and the traditional beliefs must accommodate 
themselves to the change of circumstance. But in India the pecu- 
liarity of the situation is that very primitive religious beliefs are 
being unexpectedly overtaken by an unusually high tide of public 
morals and spreading knowledge, which has come upon them with- 
out due warning; and the nature gods are confronted by penal 
codes and modern education in a sudden way that is hardly fair. 
They have no time to reform, hardly time to change their costume ; 
it is even questionable whether they will easily mancuvre their 
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retreat out of the material into the spiritual world, give up the dis- 
tribution of material blessings, and fall back upon future states of 
existence over which their power cannot be tested. It has already 
been noticed as a characteristic of the phase of religious beliefs 
hitherto prevailing, that the doctrine of heaven and hell, though 
well known and accepted in Hinduism, has not exercised any great 
influence over the people. The ordinary worshipper looks for 
material blessing or ban; the philosopher, especially the Buddhist, 
accepts heaven and hell not as departments of reward or punishment, 
but as places of purification whereby a soul might be cleansed of its 
sensations and escape into nothing. Both these conceptions arose 
out of a thorough distrust of the gods, the people dealing with them 
just as far as they could see (or thought they could see) that worship 
was answered by works, the philosopher renouncing them and all 
their works as completely as he dared. Nevertheless, if these 
beliefs are prematurely submerged, we may have an awkward break 
in the continuity of theologic development, to which they appear 
usually necessary; and it is not quite clear how this may affect 
morals. We may after all find morality in India, as elsewhere, 
looking dubiously at the ladder she has kicked down, and seriously 
alarmed at the decline of religious beliefs which has been the 
necessary consequence of her own rise. Or it may be that those are 
right who insist that Asia has always been too deep a quicksand for 
Europe to build upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, or 
religion ; that the material conditions forbid any lasting improve- 
ment; that the English legions, like the Roman, will tramp across 
the Asiatic stage and disappear, and that the clouds of confusion and 
superstition will roll up again. Then after all the only abiding and 
immovable figure in the midst of the phantasmagoria will be that of 
the Hindu ascetic and sceptic, looking on at the incessant trans- 
formation of men into gods and gods into men, with thoughts that 


have been caught by an English poet, and expressed in lines that 
have a strange Asiatic note— 


** All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye pass and be past; 
Ye are gods, and behold, ye shall die—and the waves be upon you at last. 
In the darkness of time, in the deeps of the years, in the changes of things 
Ye shall sleep as a slain man sleeps, and the world shall forget you as kings.” 


A. C. Lyat. 
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In a letter to Sainte-Beuve, expostulating with the great critic for 
his judgment on Salammbé, the author asks the judge, “ Etes-vous. 
bien sir d’abord de n’avoir pas obéi un peu trop a votre impression 
nerveuse? l’objet de mon livre vous déplait en soi.” Perhaps 
M. Flaubert, having been early put on his defence by the prosecu- 
tion of Madame Bovary, is a little too prone to be piqued at criticism. 
But it is hardly doubtful that the feeling which, as he thinks, 
prejudiced even Sainte-Beuve is one against which the critical 
reader of his books has to be decidedly on his guard. Both Madame 
Bovary and Salammbé are very apt to produce the unfavourable 
nervous impression of which he speaks ; L’ Education Sentimentale, 
with its unbroken presentment of meanness, feebleness, irresolution, 
vice without glamour, and virtue without charm, is open to the 
same charge; and though I myself consider La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine attractive in the highest degree, I do not know that this is 
a general opinion. Of the three. short stories recently published, 
La Légende de Saint Julien is, I should think, beyond reproach, and 
Un Coeur Simple almost equally so; but Hérodias is, in defects as 
well as merits, almost a replica on a small scale of Salammbé. Thus 
it happens that the reader of this very singular novelist has to win 
his pleasure at the cost of a considerable effort. Like Saint Julian 
himself, he has to endure repulsiveness in order to gain the subse- 
quent charm, and even when that charm is gained it is, perhaps, 
rather the charm of exquisite literature than of perfect fiction. 

One thing that distinguishes M. Flaubert in these days of easy 
writing is his determined and conscientious patience of workmanship.. 
The short list of books I have already given represents—if we add 
the unimportant comedy, Le Candidat—the whole of his published 
work up to the present time, and yet Mudame Bovary was issued 
twenty-one years ago. Even Thackeray’s allowance of two years 
for the writing of a good novel sinks into insignificance beside this 
almost Horatian reticence. M. Flaubert, a man of nearly sixty 
years, has in his lifetime produced about twice as much as one 
of our quarterly novelists accomplishes in a twelvemonth: but then 
M. Flaubert’s work is work which a man may be proud of at the 
close of a lifetime spent upon it, and the quarterly novelist’s work 
is work which, if it cost as many minutes as it has hours, would still 
have deserved the Aischylean verdict— 

10x90s repiacos Kougdvous 7 einbia. 
It has sometimes been thought—in my judgment erroneously — 
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that much of the character of M. Flaubert’s work was determined 
by the prosecution of his first book. I believe there is now no 
difference of opinion about the injustice as well as the unwisdom of 
that prosecution. Jadame Bovary is, I frankly admit, a repulsive 
book in more ways than one; but I should as soon think of calling 
a Dance of Death or a Last Judgment immoral, as of applying that 
epithet to it. An American critic—Mr. Henry James—has pleasantly 
suggested that it might make a useful Sunday-school tract, and Mr. 
James is a person who is wont to speak with all the sternness of 
New England concerning any transgression of the proprieties. 
But I do not think that the author was at all induced by the fate 
of this first book to aim at topping his part in the effort to obtain 
successes of scandal. It has always struck me that the outcry over 
Salammbé arose mainly from the determination of the public to be 
shocked, and its disappointment at finding nothing to shock it. 
As for L’ Education Sentimentale—forty years ago it would have 
been entitled Physiologie de ?Homme Manqué— there is little 
enough to scandalise anybody in that vast treasure of pitiless 
observation, and the 7rois Contes contain next to nothing that can 
be called bravado. M. Flaubert gives me the impression of a 
man of saturnine temperament who happens to combine in very 
unusual measure the observing with the imagining faculty, and he 
has probably developed himself with hardly any reference to the 
opinion of the public or the critics about his successive developments. 
His work is all worthy of attention, and its extent, fortunately, 
enables me to give some detailed notice of all of it here. 

It is a peculiarity of M. Flaubert that he has been not merely a 
little-writing but a late-writing novelist. Some fragments of La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, which was not in its entirety to be 
published till quite recently, appeared in L’ Artiste at the time when 
Gautier edited it, more than twenty years ago. But Madame Bovary 
was not given to the world until its author had passed the half-way 
house of his three score years and ten. It appeared at first in the 
Revue de Paris, and in this publication some unwise omissions were 
made, notwithstanding the author’s protest. Omissions have the 
force of asterisks—they are simply provocatives to the prurient; and 
Madame Bovary found itself greeted with a “fie fie” almost before 
it was in the hands of the public. Now it so happened that the 
Second Empire was just at this time very anxious to justify its 
famous boasts as to the glorification of religion and the guardianship 
of the family. Madame Bovary was thought to be a proper object of 
its holy zeal, and was prosecuted accordingly. The proceedings are 
appended to the later editions of the book. M. Flaubert was luckier 
than Baudelaire, for he escaped with a gentle censure. An incident 
of this kind influences the future of a book in the eyes of almost all 
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readers, and of all critics but a very few. But I need say no more 
about it, except to reiterate what I have already said, that the prose- 
cution is now defended by nobody. The second title is Meurs de 
Province, and the two between them describe more accurately than 
is the wont of titles the contents. On the one side it is an analytical 
description of a new Harlot’s Progress; the history of the fall and 
punishment of a woman who happens to unite strong aspirations 
after luxury, in both senses of the word, with a superficial sensibility, 
an utter heartlessness, and an incurable vulgarity of mind. On 
the other it is a minute account from the outside of the pettinesses 
of provincial life, recounted not ill-naturedly or satirically, for M. 
Flaubert is the most impersonal and passionless of writers, but with 
fidelity and indifference, which are quite as ruthless as any satire. 

Emma Rouault is the daughter of a farmer of the Pays de Caux 
in Normandy, who is a widower. He is able to live in a kind 
of sluttish plenty, and withal to have his daughter educated at a 
convent. Here she acquires a reasonable measure of accomplish- 
ments and a still greater measure of sensibility in its eighteenth- 
century meaning. She reads endless romances and keepsakes, and 
dreams the usual dreams of girlhood, except that her dreams are apt 
to concentrate themselves much more upon Prince Charming’s pomp 
and magnificence than upon his personal characteristics. At last 
her father takes her to the farm, and she subsides for a time into the 
uncongenial occupations of the housewife. All things considered, it 
is of course natural that she should marry the first man that asks 
her, and it so happens that her father, who is in no position to furnish 
her with a good dot, is not at all inclined to make any objections. 
The suitor is, as fate will have it, the doctor of the district, one 
Charles Bovary. He is a young man and not bad-looking, but 
hopelessly commonplace and uninteresting, with barely brains enough 
to enable him to scrape through his examinations and start himself 
as a general practitioner. “He has already been once married, young 
as he is; for his mother, who altogether disposes of him, has chosen 
him a wife as she has chosen him a profession. But this wife is 
dead, and he, now having been thrown by chance in Emma’s way, 
thinks of choosing for himself. They are married, and the descrip- 
tion of the wedding: guests is an early example of M. Flaubert’s 
peculiar style and power. (Then Emma goes to live with the most 
honest, most affectionate, and most stupid of men, whose delicacy is 
pretty well gauged by his leaving the withered wedding bouquet of 
his dead wife to greet her successor as an ornament of the conjugal 
chamber. \He is on his part more than satisfied with his bargain, 
and enjoys the same sort of quiet animal felicity as that which pos- 
sesses a ruminating cow. \ With Emma, as it may be supposed, things 
are different. She has married in expectation of all the mysterious 
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delights of which her romances have told her, and as she altogether 
fails to experience them she is at first a good deal puzzled. Of such 
puzzlement there can be only one end, and she gradually begins to 
hate her husband, to watch with a sort of fascinated aversion his 
unrefined ways, his slovenly habits, his stupid and commonplace 
remarks. She is absolutely without society. Her home is in that 
marvel of dreary untidiness, an average French village, and she is 
one of those women who are always dull without excitement. The 
climax is put to it all by a casual visit to a neighbouring chateau, 
whither the pair are invited with a view to electioneering matters. 
The dinner, the ball, the costly furniture, the viscounts and dukes, 
the champagne, and the Persic apparatus generally, are too much for 
Emma. Her merely passive dulness changes to an active rage 
because she has not all these things which the great ladies have; and 
happening to pick up an embroidered cigar-case which one of the 
visitors has dropped, she preserves it as a kind of fetish, a relic of 
the luxury and excitement from which she is debarred. At last 
she becomes seriously ill, and Bovary, who adores her in his stupid 
way, is prevailed upon to remove from Tostes, where they have been 
living, and where he has got together a fair practice, to Yonville, in 
another district, a larger place and within reach of Rouen. Here 
Madame Bovary’s moral malady is not long in coming to a crisis. 
A neighbouring squireen, a coarse brute enough, whom she takes for 
a model cavalier, soon perceives that the pear is ripe, and at his first 
touch it drops. For a time Emma persuades herself that she is 
happy, and indulges in the wildest eccentricities in order to build up 
her romance. She is gradually disenchanted, and at last, trying to 
lash herself into fresh excitement, she suggests elopement. But 
Rodolphe, the lover, has not the least intention of saddling himself 
with such a burden. The revulsion is, of course, violent, and the 
usual devotional reaction sets in. But the excellent country priest 
to whom she has before her transgression tried to explain her 
spiritual state, is as unwilling and as unable to play the part of 
spiritual healer as an old-fashioned English parson, and cannot for 
the life of him make out her drift. ‘If she is ill at ease,’’ he had 
asked her at her first confidence, “‘ why doesn’t she ask her husband 
to prescribe for her?” So Emma is not long in returning to her 
firs; works. A lawyer’s clerk, with. whom she had a platonic 
flirtation before the days of Rodolphe, reappears, and a second liaison 
is entered upon as rashly as the first, and carried on almost more 
shamelessly. All this time she has been as extravagant as she has 
been unfaithful. A cunning village tradesman has got her com- 
pletely in his clutches. She has obtained from her foolish husband a 
power of attorney, and has signed bill after bill, until the whole 
amount is to her immense. Payment is suddenly demanded. She 
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tries her old lover in vain; her new one, frightened at the proposals 
she makes to him that he shall embezzle the money, leaves her, and 
she is equally unsuccessful with the people she knows in Yonville, 
though she descends to the lowest means of persuasion. At last in 
despair she poisons herself with arsenic, and expires in horrible tor- 
ments. Her husband is totally ruined, but this is nothing in his 
eyes compared with the loss of her. He neglects his practice, sinks 
into poverty, and only when he is utterly broken down discovers 
her treachery by chance. This is the last blow, and he dies of a 
broken heart, while the one child of the miserable pair becomes a 
factory-hand. 

I never myself read Madame Bovary without thinking of another 
masterpiece of French fiction; and I have no doubt that the com- 
parison has occurred to others also. Madame Bovary and Manon 
Lescaut are both histories of women whose conduct no theory of 
morality, however lax, can possibly excuse. Both are brought to 
_ ruin by their love of material luxury. Both are not only immoral, 
but cruelly unfaithful to men who in different ways are perfectly 
true and faithful to them. Both perish miserably, not in either case 
without repentance. Why does Emma Bovary repel while Manon 
Lescaut irresistibly attracts us? ‘I think the answer is to be found 
in the ignoble character of the former as compared with Manon. 
The mistress of Desgrieux loves wealth, splendour, sensuous grati- 
fication of all sorts, for themselves with a kind of artistic passion. 
They are the first necessity to her, and everything else comes second 
to this passionate devotion. On the other hand, Madame Bovary scts 
up lovers, spends her husband’s money, cheats and deceives him, 
because it seems to her the proper thing to do. Her countesses and 
duchesses all had lovers and gorgeous garments, so she must have 
gorgeous garments and lovers too. Her first reflection after trans- 
gressing is almost comic—‘ J’aiun amant!” She has a sort of Dog- 
berry-like conviction that a pretty woman ought to have a lover and 
everything handsome about her; the same sort of conviction which 
more harmlessly leads her English sisters to be miserable if they have 
not a drawing-room with a couch and chairs, and a chimney-glass, and 
gilt books on the table. Her excesses come from a variety of 
feminine snobbery, and are not prompted by any frank passion or 
desire. 

The reproach usually brought against the book is that it is too 
dreary, and that there is not a sufficient contrast of goodness and 
good humour to relieve the sombre hue of the picture. I believe 
myself that the author felt this, and that he intended to supply such 
a contrast in the person of M. Homais, the apothecary of Yonville. 
It has been suggested that Homais is not intended to be favourably 
drawn, but I think that this is a mistake. Homais has indeed the 
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slight touch of charlatanism which half-educated and naturally 
shrewd men, whose lot is cast among people wholly uneducated and 
mostly stupid, often acquire. But he is an unconscious humbug, and 
not a bad fellow as the world goes, besides being intensely amusing. 
Much of the amusement, indeed, results from the impassibly saturnine 
way in which M. Flaubert directs even the gambols of his puppets. 
. This impassibility is the great feature, as we have said, of all his 
books, and notably of this. The stupid commonplaceness of Charles 
Bovary’s youth, the sordid dulness of his earlier married life, the 
more graceful dulness of the second, the humours of a county 
gathering and agricultural show at Yonville, the two liaisons with 
the vulgar roué squire and the dapper lawyer’s clerk, the steps of 
Emma’s financial entanglement, the clumsy operation by which 
Bovary attempts to cure a clubfoot, the horrors of the heroine’s 
deathbed, and the quieter misery of her husband’s end, are all told 
with the material accuracy of a photograph and the artistic accuracy 
of a great picture. As a specimen of the style I may quote the 
passage in which Emma’s first conscious awakening to her mistake 
in marrying Bovary is described :— 






















** She began by gazing all round to see if nothing had changed since her last 
visit. The foxgloves and the wallflowers were in the same places, the clumps 
of nettles still surrounded the great stones, and the blotches of lichen still 
stretched across the windows, whose closed shutters on their rusty hinges were 
slowly mouldering themselves away. Her thoughts, at first of no precise 
character, flitted hither and thither like the greyhound which ran round in 
circles, barked at the butterflies, hunted the field-mice, or nibbled the corn- 
flowers at the edge of the wheat. Little by little her ideas grew more definite ; 
and as she sat on the grass and dug her parasol here and there into the turf, 
she kept repeating to herself, ‘Why did I marry him?’ She asked herself 
whether she might not by some other chance have fallen in with some other 
husband, and she tried to imagine what these events which had not happened, 
this life which had never existed, this husband whom she did not know, wouid 
have been like. All men surely were not like Charles. He might have been 
handsome, witty, gentlemanly, attractive, like the husbands whom her old 
schoolfellows no doubt had married. What were they doing now? In Paris, 
amid the bustle of the streets, the excitement of the theatres, the brilliance of 
the balls, they were living lives where the heart had room to expand and 
the senses to develop. But as for her, her life was as cold as a garret that 
looks to the north, and ennui like a spider spun its web in the shadow of the 
corners of her heart. She thought of the prize days at the convent, when she 
had to go up to the platform to take her crown. With her long hair, her white 
dress, and her kid shoes, she must have looked pretty doubtless, for the gentle- 
men as she passed to her place leant over to pay her compliments. The court- 
yard was full of carriages, good-byes were sounding from the windows, and the 
music-master bowed as he passed with his violin case under his arm. How far 
off it all seemed!” 


One might multiply passages of this sort almost indefinitely, but 
one more extract must suffice. For my own part I do not know 


where to find a greater masterpiece of ironical contrast than the 
following pair of pictures. The wife in the heyday of her passion 
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for Rodolphe has recovered all, and more than all, her spirit and good 
looks; she already dreams of an elopement and of the stock scenery 
and joys of her novels and her books of beauty. The husband 


dreams too of a happy future, when his daughter shall have her 
mother’s charms :— 


‘* When in the middle of the night he returned from a visit to his patients, he 
did not dare to wake her. The shade of the night-light threw a circular flicker 
on the ceiling, and the closed curtains of the little cradle looked like a white 
tent in the shadow by the side of the bed. Charles gazed at both, and listened 
to the light breathing of the child. She would soon grow big; every change of 
the seasons would bring a change on her. He saw her in fancy coming home 
. from school at evening, smiling, with her sleeves stained with ink and her 
basket on her arm. She would have to go to boarding-schoo), and that would 
be expensive. How should they manage’ Thenhe began to plan. He would 
take a little farm in the neighbourhood, and manage it himself, visiting it on 
the way to visit his patients. He would save the proceeds, and lay them up in 
the savings-bank. Then he would invest the sum, no matter how. Besides, 
his practice would increase. It must, for he had made up his mind that Bertha 
should be well brought up, that she should be clever, that she should play on 
the piano. How pretty she would be in fifteen or sixteen years, when she 
would wear straw bonnets like her mother’s in summer, and they would be 
taken for a pair of sisters. He fancied her working in the evening by their 
side under the lamplight, embroidering slippers, managing the house, and filling 
it with her gracious ways and her cheerfuJness. Then they would take care to 
settle her well; they would find some honest fellow with a good livelihood ; 
they would make her happy for ever.” 


Madame Bovary’s dreams are somewhat different :— 


‘* Behind four horses at full speed she had been travelling for a week to some 
new country, never to return. rom the mountain brow they saw some 
splendid city with domes, ships, bridges, forests of orange-trees, and cathedrals 
of white marble, with storks’ nests in their slender pinnacles. Bells sounded, 
mules whinnied, the guitars played, and the fountains plashed, while their spray 
as it floated cooled piles of fruit heaped pyramid-wise atthe foot of smiling statues. 
Then one day they came to a fishing village, whose brown nets were drying on 
the shore beside the huts. There they would stay and live in a low house with 
flat roofs, shaded by a palm-tree, at the bottom of a gulf on the edge of the sea. 
They would sail in gondolas, swing in hammocks: their life should be as soft 
and as easy as their silken garments, as passionate and starry as the nights at 
which they would gaze.” 


The contrast between these aspirations is only less striking than 
the contrast of the actual to-morrows which light both these fools on 
their way to dusty death. For the domestic happiness which Bovary 
forecasts, come shame, ruin, and misery ; for the dissolving-view and 
opera-scenery delights which Emma promises herself, come cheap 
debauchery, insult, persecution, cowardly desertion, hideous suffering. 
There is no fault in the composition of the picture; every line tells, 
every line would be missed if it were away. Perhaps there is some 
unnecessary exaggeration in the loathsomeness, if not in the horror, 
of the deathbed. Lamartine, who was a sentimental person, is said 
to have objected to this deathbed because it seemed to him that heavy 
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as were Emma’s crimes, her punishment was heavier still. I do not 
agree with this, and I do not miss or question the powerful relief 
which the details give when one remembers the sybaritic tastes and 
the horror of the disagreeable which characterized the victim. But 
I am not sure—falling in to this extent with the tract theory—that 
M. Flaubert was not reprehensibly influenced in this particular by a 
desire to point a moral ; and if this be the case it is certainly a painful 
instance of a lapse into the heresy of instruction on the part of a 
faithful servant of art. 

Few greater contrasts can be found in fiction than the subject of 
M. Flaubert’s first book and the subject of his second. Five years after 
Madame Bovary appeared Salammbé. From the dullest and flattest 
modernness the author had shifted to remote antiquity—to the nation 
of which less is known than of any other civilised nation, and 
which has to us the strangest and most unfamiliar characteristics 
and history. Salammbé is a Carthaginian story, the history of 
Hannibal’s sister. Before writing it, M. Flaubert visited Carthage, 
and saw that of the ancient city there was nothing to be seen. He 
sought out with laborious erudition all the scattered fragments 
of historical information that yet exist respecting the city of 
Dido and Sophonisba, and discovered that there was little to be learnt. 
All his scanty information he has woven into the narrative, supple- 
menting it with the results of his vivid imagination and his endless 
patience. The merits of the book were violently contested, and on 
the whole its reception was scarcely favourable. I have already 
indicated what seems to me to have been one at least of the causes of 
dissatisfaction. It had been impressed on the public that M. Flau- 
bert was improper, and the expected impropriety was not discover- 
able. From this came disappointment, which, if not respectable, was, 
perhaps, according to the ways of this world only to be expected. 
Furthermore, there can be little doubt that the barbaric scenery and 
the shadowy characters were not relished. It was said by an acrid 
critic that Salammbé might or might not be Carthaginian, but that 
she was not human; and though the retort, that if it had been 
otherwise the critic would have said that she might be human but 
not Carthaginian, was witty, it Was hardly valid. Lastly, it must be 
admitted that the indulgence in repulsive detail, which is one of the 
author’s undoubted faults, is here rather painfully marked. The 
book is full of blood and torture, and, perhaps, this is justifiable 
enough by what we know of Carthage and Carthaginian institutions. 
But the way in which the leprosy of the suffete Hanno pursues us 
through it, is surely gratuitous. 

The story opens at the close of the first Punic war. The mercena- 
ries have already begun toclamour for their pay, and the senate, half 
to appease them, half to spite the absent Hamilcar Barca, have 
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appointed his gardens as the scene of a great banquet to the soldiers. 
Wine leads to riot, and the gardens are ravaged by the drunken 
throng, who, however, refrain from injuring the house or insulting. 
Salammbé. The soldiers are cajoled into leaving Carthage, but faith 
is not kept with them, and they at last break out into open mutiny 
under their historical leaders Spendius and Matho—the latter a 
Libyan, who has conceived a mad passion for the heroine. The mer- 
cenaries besiege Carthage, and it occurs to Spendius, a freethinking 
half-caste of Magna Grecia, to attempt to carry off the mantle of 
the goddess Tanit, the sacred Zaimph, the talisman of Carthage. He 
and Matho penetrate into the city by an aqueduct and achieve their 
object—the narrative of the capture of the Zaimph being a miracle 
of description. But Matho cannot bring himself to leave the city 
without trying the effect of his prize on Salammbé, who is known to 
be a frantic devotee of the goddess, and he nearly falls into the hands 
of his enemies in consequence. Then the mercenaries retire to Utica, 
and the suffete Hanno is sent to chastise them. He is at first suc- 
cessful, but is finally defeated with horrible carnage, and just at this 
crisis Hamilcar comes home. After a violent debate in the senate 
full powers are given him, but the forces at his disposal are too 
small, and he can effect hardly anything against the mercenaries. 
Salammbé is therefore stirred up by her father confessor (to give old 
things new names) to attempt the recovery of the Zaimph. This, 
after a mysterious incantation scene with a tame python, she en- 
deavours to do, and she succeeds by her blandishments in carrying 
it off from Matho’s tent. But the effect is not miraculous. The 
mercenaries still prosper, and the popular fanaticism shifts from the 
milder goddess Tanit to the terrible Moloch. One of the auto-da-fés 
common at Carthage is resolved on, and Hannibal himself only 
escapes the fire by his father’s artifice. The citizens gather courage, 
the Numidian prince, Narr Havas, who has hitherto supported the 
mutineers, deserts them for love of Salammbé, and Carthage at last 
triumphs, her rebellious soldiery perishing almost to a man by a 
horrible mixture of force and treachery. Matho alone is reserved 
for the sport of the capital, and dies at Salammbo’s feet after running 
the gauntlet of hideous torture through the streets. Almost in- 
stantly she herself dies as she pledges the genius of Carthage, “for 
that she had touched the mantle of Tanit.” 

I do not know a more difficult book to judge than Salammbé. At 
the first reading—at least this was my own experience when about 
the time of its publication I first read it—its absence of human in- 
terest, its profusion of hideous details, its barbaric and unreal world, 
where the figures seem half shadows, and the scenery and properties 
leave a confused impression of gold and blood, of gorgeousness and 
horror, on the mind, it is difficult to avoid experiencing that nervous 
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impression of which its author speaks. But at every successive 
reading this disappears. The enormous genius which can thus re- 
construct—or invent if you will—a world so different from the world 
we know, yet coherent, consistent, possible even, and tallying well 
with the few known facts of the matter, the absolutely unsurpassed 
excellence of the descriptions which have the matter-of-fact exacti- 
tude that Macaulay was pleased to laugh at in Dante, the power and 
art of the thing in short, grow on one strangely. To read Salammbé 
has an effect something like the described effect of hashich or opium 
without the unpleasant after-results, and it may be added that each 
successive exhibition of the drug is more potent and less deleterious 
than the earlier experiences, a characteristic not common in artificial 
paradises. We grow accustomed to the grisly gorgeous world in 
which we find ourselves, the painting of God’s judgments in purple 
and crimson becomes as natural as it was in a certain Hollow City, 
and the cruelty and the vigour, the hideous diseases and the hideous 
worship of the Semite, cease to affect us other than dramatically. If 
Salammbé is colourless, we remember that Jephtha’s daughter owes 
most of her colour to the Dream of Fair Women. If Hamilcar is 
treacherous and cruel, it occurs to us that some casuistry has been 
expended on the performances of Jacob and David. If Hanno isa 
leper, what was Naaman? But for all this I do not know that 
Salammbé is to be recommended for general reading. Itis altogether 
an esoteric book requiring initiation, training, preliminary cere- 
monies and efforts. Now the novel-reader, not unjustly, is little 
inclined to comply with such a demand. He prefers that his books 
should please him at the first reading, not at the second, third, or 
tenth. 

Another long interval—seven years—passed, and M. Flaubert 
once more presented himself. This time his burden was again of 
an entirely different nature. Sa/ammbé is hardly more different 
from Madame Bovary than L’ Education Sentimentale is from both. 
There are here no horrors, no splendours, no unfamiliar scenery, no 
hazardous description. I have already suggested an alternative 
title for the book, and of such alternatives very moderate ingenuity 
might supply half-a-dozen. It is an encyclopzdic sort of novel, and 
goes some way towards being a whole Comédie Humaine of failure 
in two volumes. But M. Flaubert’s critics were equal to the occa- 
sion. M. de Pontmartin had informed him that Salammbé might 
be Carthaginian, but was not human. M. St. Réné Taillandier now 
informed him that Frederic Moreau might be human, but was 
unreadably dull. Dulness, indeed, is a favourite charge against 
DL’ Education Sentimentale, and the latest criticism I have read of it 
pronounces it full of all sorts of admirable things, but “dead,” 
‘sawdust and ashes.” Let us see what it is really like. 
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We are introduced to the hero on board a Seine steamboat which 
is taking him home at the end of his college days,—college be it 
remembered in the French and Scotch, not the English sense. He 
meets on board the boat an affable gentleman, one M. Jacques 
Arnoux, with whose wife Frederic Moreau instantly falls in love, as 
in 1840 a young gentleman of eighteen years old was bound to do, 
considering that the lady had black hair and an olive skin, and was 
therefore strictly comme il faut in the romantic sense. Before he 
leaves the boat, the affable Arnoux invites him to go and see them 
in Paris, whither he is soon to return to study law, and he reaches 
his mother’s house convinced of a great passion. As soon as he 
returns to the capital he makes his call, uselessly at first, but after- 
wards with better success. Arnoux is an editor of an art journal, 
and his office is the regular lounging place of a large floating circle 
of artists, men of letters, amateur politicians, and the like, with most 
of whom Frederic soon makes acquaintance. He is also, after some 
little time, made free of the drawing-room as well as the office, and 
finds Madame Arnoux as charming as he had thought her, but 
altogether free from coquetry, indeed a model wife and mother, 
while he himself is much too young and too diffident to lay vivlent 
siege to her. His acquaintance, moreover, is not confined to this 
clique. He makes friends up to a certain point with many of his 
fellow-students. He has introductions to a M. Dambreuse, a pro- 
vincial seigneur who has amalgamated his de and taken to financ- 
ing. After a time, too, his school crony, Deslauriers, comes up 
to Paris and keeps house with him. But he does not take much to 
the study of law, and he does not find that his friends and the 
amusements of Paris give him much pleasure. He discovers, while 
at home on a visit, that he is much poorer than he had thought, and 
this makes a very disagreeable change in his ideas, the only conso- 
lation he has being the small auburn-haired daughter of a rich 
country neighbour, to whom he reads much romantic literature, and 
who is immensely fond of him. Suddenly an old uncle dies and 
leaves him twelve hundred a year. He of course returns to Paris 
expecting to lead a perfectly happy life. He renews his old friend- 
ships and makes new ones, some of them not of the most edifying 
description, for Arnoux introduces him to a certain Mademoiselle 
Rosanette, with whom Frederic in his lazy irresolute manner pro- 
ceeds also to fall in love, though he never ceases to regard Madame 
Arnoux with the old timid adoration. Thenceforward the book is 
a chronicle of the, history of all these persons, and of many others 
whom we have not mentioned. The central figure is still Frederic 
and his irresolute philanderings with Madame Arnoux, Rosanette, 
the auburn Louise Roque, and Madame Dambreuse, who at last 
admits him as amant en titre, and after her husband’s death wishes 
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to marry him. He is always going to do something, but never does 
it, and his usual mental attitude is typically represented in a scene 
where he is on the point of indulging his tender emotions, but 
reflects that ‘somebody may come,” and so doesn’t. There is not 
a character of the scores which figure in the book that is not in 
itself a masterpiece. The feminine but somewhat colourless virtues 
of Madame Arnoux, the amiable vulgarity and matter-of-fact caprice 
of Rosanette, the calculating coldness of Madame Dambreuse, the 
feather-headed oddities of Arnoux, who really loves his wife while 
he is ruining himself on her rival, and who loves art too much to 
make profit, and profit too much to be really an artist, the slangy 
romanticism of the journalist Hussonet, the crazes of the dauber 
Pellerin, the amateur politician Regimbart, the honest clerk Dus- 
sardier, the fatuous aristocrat De Cisy, the model man Martinon, 
who “always presents himself in three-quarter profile, and looks as 
neat as a piece of Sévres china,” the vulgar lawyer Deslauriers— 
are all admirable. But most admirable of all is Frederic himself, 
good-hearted, not destitute of talent and culture, but unstable as 
water, given to look at all sides of a question, and so to take neither, 
and subjected to all sorts of humiliations and disappointments at the 
hands of men less gifted in every way than himself. Nor is the 
scenery worthy of less praise. The interiors throughout are perfect. 
The descriptions of a visit to the Alhambra—in the Champs Elysées, 
not in Granada—of the fancy ball in Rosanette’s apartments, and, 
above all, of the revolution of 1848, of which Frederic is in his 
external way a spectator, yield to few things of the kind. But the 
greatest attraction of the book is the profusion of observation and 
knowledge of the intricacies of action and conduct which it displays, 
and which I do not hesitate to say is not excelled in the work of any 
contemporary writer. 

To what, then, are we to attribute the comparative unpopularity of 
the book, which in some ten years has passed through but four 
editions, while MM. Belot, Droz, Daudet, can count their reappear- 
ances by fifties? I can only recur to my original explanation—the 
explanation suggested by the author himself—that of an unpleasant 
nervous impression. The reader of L’Hducation Sentimentale does 
actually journey from Dan to Beersheba, and find that all is barren. 
The book comes to no particular end, but years and years after its 
active story ceases Frederic meets first his early love, Madame 
Arnoux, and then his early friend, Deslauriers. Madame Arnoux 
comes nominally to restore him a sum of money which he has long 
ago lent her husband, but really to make a tacit confession of that 
regret respecting which Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and a good 
many other people have wondered whether it is not worse than 
remorse. Deslauriers and Moreau as they review their lives decide 
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that the mere schoolboy follies of their early youth are perhaps the 
happiest times they have known, and so the curtain falls on a “set 
grey life and apathetic end.” Now the novel-reader does not like 
this. He probably knows in his secret heart that this setness and 
apathy are the actual end of an enormous number of lives. But he 
is not accustomed to have the fact thus sharply brought before him. 
The accepted laws of novel-writing require a dénouement, tragic it 
may be, arbitrary and insufficient it may be, even to the extent of 
the traditional marriage bells, but still a dénowement of some sort. 
The passionless review of folly and weakness which L’ Education 
Sentimentale contains is too cold-blooded for most people to accept. 
They would rather have downright satire, even of the red-hot brand 
of Swift, than this cool depicting of failure and impotence. To a 
certain extent no doubt this is a question of taste and not arguable ; 
to a certain extent, also, it is one proper to be argued, but not 
to be argued here. I should only say that to me it appears that 
M. Flaubert’s process is a perfectly allowable one, and that the result 
certainly gives me pleasure. If the last remark should appear 
egotistical, I can only say in excuse that I know no other test of the 
pleasure-giving properties of a novel, or for that matter of anything 
else, than its effects on one’s self. 

Five years again passed, and then appeared La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine, a republication in part, and scarcely in strictness to be called 
a novel, but far too remarkable to be passed over here. It is in 
semi-dramatic form, the descriptions and scenery being given in the 
form of stage direction. For his details M. Flaubert has ransacked 
all the pictures of Breughel, Teniers, Callot, De Bles, and a score of 
others, not to mention written fancies, and has added thereto, as 
usual, very much of his own. The book opens thus :— 


‘*The scene is in the Thebaid on the heights of a mountain, where a platform 
of semicircular shape is surrounded with great stones. The hermit’s cell 
occupies the background. It is built of mud and reeds, is flat-roofed and door- 
less. Inside are seen a pitcher and some black bread ; in the centre on a wooden 
stand a large book ; on the ground, here and there, split rushes, a mat or two, a 
basket, and a knife. Half-a-dozen paces from the cell there is a tall cross 
planted in the ground, and at the other end of the platform a gnarled old palm- 
tree leans over the abyss, for the side of the mountain is scarped. At the 
bottom of the cliff the Nile spreads like a lake. To right and left the view is 
bounded by the rocks, but on the side of the desert immense undulations of a 
yellowish ash colour rise, one above and beyond the other, like the lines of a 
beach, and far off beyond the sands the mountains of the Libyan range form a 
chalklike wall shaded with violet haze. In front the sun is setting. To the 
north the sky is of a grey colour. But towards the zenith purple clouds like 
flakes of hair stretch over the blue vault. These flakes grow browner, the grey 
paleness spreads over the bluer patches, the bushes, the pebbles, the earth 
become of a hard bronze tint, and through space there floats a fine gold-coloured 
powder, hardly distinguishable from the vibrations of the light.” 


The saint begins to meditate over his past life. As he recounts it 
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a feeling of bitterness comes over him. His lot as anchorite is so 
hard and then so useless. Would he not have done better to have 
used his talents in some worldly employment, and to have lived 
virtuously but in moderate comfort? While he muses thus and 
grows more and more discontented with his fate, strange things 
begin to happen. Shadows flit about; voices are heard. At last, 
when hungry and thirsty, he finds that his water-jug is empty and 
that the jackals have stolen his last crust, the temptation becomes 
definite. A mighty table with all sorts of cates arises before him. 
But he resists this, and all is once more dark. His foot strikes a 
cup; it contains money—first small silver pieces, then gold. His 
thoughts go on gradually. With the first piece of money he can 
buy a sheepskin—even an anchorite may have a sheepskin. Then 
the ideas of avarice grow for a moment; he has almost succumbed, 
and, thinking with a shudder how near he has been to mortal sin, 
he is on the point of despair. Suddenly a vision seizes him ; he is 
transported to the capital, is made the emperor’s first favourite—his 
minister—emperor himself even ; then from Constantine he becomes 
in fancy Nebuchadnezzar, and revels and is degraded like the great 
king. But this vision, too, passes, only to be followed by others. 
The Queen of Sheba comes, fantastically attended, to offer herself 
to him. When she has departed, his old disciple, Hilarion, appears. 
He discusses theology and ecclesiastical affairs with Antony, hints 
evil things of the great bishops of the day, points out discrepancies 
in the gospels, all in a kind of tentative way, till the saint is 
puzzled and weary. Once more he is transported to a vast temple or 
series of temples, where all the myriad heresies and fanaticisms of 
Eastern Christianity are represented. The Gnostic, the Manichzan, 
the Marcionite, assault him in turns; Valentinus lectures him on 
the pleroma; the feminine devotees of Montanus wrangle as to their 
master’s affection for them ; the lower Gnostic sects celebrate orgies 
of all sorts in his presence. Then he is wafted into the prisons 
of the Christian martyrs and the cemeteries where they are buried. 
In the former he finds the martyrs regretting their rashness, and 
only sustained in their resolution by pride; in the latter he discovers 
mourners consoling themselves in strange but historic fashion for their 
nightly vigils by the martyrs’ graves. Other tempters haunt him 
next—Simon Magus, an Indian gymnosophist, Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and the last especially almost converts him with his pompous theosophy. 
Then Hilarion reappears, and causes all the gods of old, from form- 
less idols to the inhabitants of Olympus, to file before Antony. He 
recounts the chief points of the respective cults, and while he makes 
them all ridiculous, he puts them in such a fashion as always to 
recall something similar in the Christian faith or practice. The 
procession is closed by Jehovah himself, who laments the overthrow 
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of his service at Jerusalem. At last Hilarion declares himself. He 
is the devil, ready to show himself, if Antony will, in his proper 
form. The saint, struck with curiosity, consents, and the devil, 
obtaining by this consent some power over him, carries him off as on 
a cloud into space. There he reveals to him the truths of natural 
philosophy. The sun does not set, there is no firmament, all things 
are infinite, and the saint receives from the devil explanations 
more and more Pantheistic, which lead up subtly to the last sug- 
gestion, ‘‘Suppose there should be no God?” But Antony has 
just resolution enough to refuse the fatal answer, and the fiend 
disappears. The temptation, however, is not over. Two women, 
one old and withered, one young and fair, dispute him. One is Death, 
the other Vice. Death offers him rest, Vice offers him pleasure. 
They wrangle over him, each striving to show that the joys which the 
other can offer are paralleled by her own: and at last they wrestle 
with one another, and disappear, strangely blended in one monstrous 
figure. Saint Antony has still his philosophical ideas in his head, 
and he begins to reason somewhat arrogantly on what he has seen. 
Then the Sphinx and the Chimera present themselves, and these two 
emblems of philosophical speculation argue like medieval disputants. 
They are followed by a procession of the “fauna of fancy ”’—the 
pigmies and all the fantastic tribes that Herodotus tells of—the 
basilisk, the unicorn, and their fellows. All mysteries of the living 
world pass before Antony down to the creatures of the microscope, 
until once more the Pantheist ideal comes back on him, and he 
nearly blasphemes. Then the day dawns, the sun rises, and in the 
middle of the sun glows forth the face of Christ. The saint crosses 
himself and falls on his knees. 

This Temptation is my own favourite among its author’s books. 
It is the best example of dream-literature that I know, and the 
capacities of dreams and hallucinations for literary treatment are 
undoubted. But most writers, including even De Quincey, who 
have tried this style, have erred, inasmuch as they have endeavoured 
to throw a portion of the mystery with which the waking mind 
invests dreams over the dream itself. Any one’s experience is suffi- 
cient to show that this is wrong. The events of dreams as they 
happen are quite plain and matter-of-fact, and it is only in the 
intervals, and, so to speak, the scene-shifting of dreaming, that any 
suspicion of strangeness occurs to the dreamer. This truth is fully 
kept in view in La Tentation, and I do not know any other book in 
which it is so kept. One views all Antony’s experiences exactly as 
Antony himself would have viewed them. The occasional misgiving 
of the supernatural is there: but the actually supernatural occur- 
rences are related with strict simplicity and verisimilitude. 

Last year M. Flaubert published, under the title of Zrois Contes, a 
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volume which has the curious merit of giving in little examples, and 
very perfect examples, of all the styles which have made him famous. 
Un Cour Simple displays exactly the same qualities of minute and 
exact observation, the same unlimited fidelity of draughtsmanship, 
which distinguish Madame Bovary and L’ Education Sentimentale. La 
Légende de Saint Julien ? Hospitalier shows the same power over the 
mystical and the vague which is shown in La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine. Hérodias has the gorgeousness, the barbaric colours, and 
the horror of Salammbé. Of the three I have no hesitation in pre- 
ferring La Légende de Saint Julien. The history of the Norman 
bonne Félicité, her fidelity, her narrow brain, her large heart, the 
way in which employers, relations, and all connected with her make 
use of her and owe her no thanks, is a wonderful tour de force, but it 
has the defects of its quality. One feels that the author is in effect 
saying, “I am going to make you, whether you will or no, take an 
interest in this commonplace picture of humble life ;”’ and though he 
is successful, there is a certain sense of effort and of disproportion. 
Heérodias, again, has much the same defects as its prototype. The 
sketch of Aulus Vitellius is faithfully loathsome, and the scenery of 
the sketch is as a piece of scene-painting unsurpassable. The breath 
of the Dead Sea and the desert, the atmosphere of Jewish, Idumzan, 
and Arab savagery, is all over it; but the “nervous impression” 
still stands in the way. In Saint Julien this is no longer the case, 
and the effect is admirable. 

The legend begins, in true legend fashion, at the very birth of the 
saint. He is the son of a wealthy baron and a noble dame who live 
at peace and in plenty. At his birth marvels are presaged of him 
by strange visitants, and he is brought up in all the exercises of 
chivalry. He early develops, however, a certain"propensity to blood- 
shed. He kills the mice in the chapel, the pigeons in the garden, 
and soon his advancing years gave him the opportunity of indulging 
this taste in hunting. He spends whole days in the chase, caring 
less for the sport than for the slaughter. One winter day he starts 
early, and game is more than usually plentiful. He slays insanely 
without attempting to retrieve his victims, and at last massacres a 
whole herd of deer, finding them enclosed in a glen which has no 
outlet. Then— 

‘* Across the valley, at the edge of the forest, he perceived a stag, a hind, and 
her fawn. The stag was black and of huge size. His antlers had sixteen 
points, and his beard was white. The hind, of the pale colour of dead leaves, was 
browsing, and gave suck to the dappled fawn without interrupting her steps. 
The whiz of the crossbow once more sounded and the fawn fell dead. Thereat: 
his mother looking up to heaven belled with a deep voice, agonizing and 
human, and Julian, irritated thereby, stretched her on the ground with a second 
shot. Then the great stag saw him and made a bound towards him. Julian 


dispatched his last arrow, which hit him full in the forehead and stuck there. 
But the stag seemed not to feel it. He strode over the bodies, he came nearer 
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and nearer, he was on the point of ripping him up, and Julian shrank back in 
terror unutterable. But the mighty beast stopped suddenly, and with flaming 
eyes and a solemn tone, as of a hoary judge, he said three times, while a bell 
tolled in the distance, ‘Accursed one! ruthless of heart! thou shalt slay thy 
father and thy mother.’ Then his knees tottered, and closing his eyes, he 
expired.” 


Julian returns to the castle horrified at this prediction, and almost 
immediately accidents happen which seem on the point of fulfilling 
it. In alarm he quits his home and becomes a wandering soldier. 
His success in war is equal to his good luck in the chase, and at 
last he saves the Emperor of Occitania from the Moslem, marries his 
daughter, and lives in peace and splendour. But nothing will induce 
him to hunt, for he fancies that on his abstinence depends the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. His wife tries to combat this idea, and one 
evening he sets out. For a long time no game at all appears, and 
when he meets a beast either he is unready for it or he misses it. 
By degrees his ill luck becomes mysterious. His lance splinters on 
the quarry, his arrows stop in mid course. At length— 


‘* All the birds and beasts that he had been pursuing suddenly reappeared 
and closed round him in a narrow circle. Some were in a sitting posture, 
others stood upright ; he himself remained in the midst, frozen with terror and 
incapable of movement. With a final effort of will he made a step forward, 
and then the birds on the branches spread their wings, the beasts on the ground 
stirred their limbs, all accompanied him. Before him marched the hyenas, and 
behind him the wolf and the boar. The wild bull on his right swung his head 
from side to side, and at his left the serpent writhed through the grass, while the 
- panther, arching her back, walked with dainty steps and long strides. He went 
as slowly as possible for fear of irritating them, and from the thickets there 
issued in crowds porcupines, foxes, jackals, and bears. He began to run: 
they ran too. The serpent hissed, the slaver of the foul creatures dropped. 
The wild boar rubbed his heels with his tusks, the wolf thrust his shaggy head 
into the hollow of Julian’s hand. The monkeys pinched him and grinned, the 
polecat glided over his feet. With a blow of his paw a bear knocked off his hat, 
and the panther, as if in scorn of him, tossed away an arrow which she carried 
in her mouth. In all their gestures there was an air of irony; they watched 
him out of the corners of their eyes, and seemed plotting vengeance, till deafened 
by the buzzing of the insects, blinded by the flapping of the wings, choked by 
the noisome breath of the beasts, he walked with outstretched hands, and eyes 
shut like one deprived of sight, and had not even strength to cry for mercy.” 


No actual injury comes to him from this ghostly procession. Its 
effect, however, is not to warn, but to provoke him. He is furious 
at his impotence to harm; and when he is at the edge of the forest, 
though his hideous cortége leaves him as the cock crows, fresh 
delusions of a minor kind beset him. He makes his way to the 
castle in a mood of baffled rage, ready to break out on any object. 
During his absence his parents, who have wandered all over the 
earth to find him, have come to his castle. His wife has received 
them joyfully, and made them rest in her own couch. Julian returns 
late and silently, sees a beard on the pillow, and, mad with jealousy, 
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slays at a single blow, as he thinks, his wife and her paramour. 
He is not long in perceiving his mistake, and the horrible crime he 
has in consequence committed. His resolution is soon taken. He 
leaves his wife and his riches, and once more becomes a wanderer, 
but this time a wanderer of a different kind. He turns mendicant 
friar, giving himself up utterly to penance and good works of all 
sorts, and finally he establishes himself on the borders of a dangerous 
river, and ferries over passengers at the hazard of his life and for no 
reward. At last, one stormy night he is summoned to the other 
side, and there finds a leper in the most loathsome stage of the 
disease. With superhuman effort he crosses the stream, but his trial 
does not, as in the kindred instance of St. Christopher, cease there. 
The leper demands shelter and hospitality, and Julian gives him 
both, yielding up his whole scanty supply of food and drink,—an act 
which results, according to the horrible Jewish fancy, in the com- 
munication of the wretch’s disease to the inanimate objects he 
touches. Then he demands Julian’s bed, and itis given him. But 
he is dying of cold, and Julian must lie down by him, clasp him in 
his arms, revive him with his own vital heat. It is done. 

‘‘Then the leper embraced him closely and suddenly; his eyes had the 
brightness of stars, his hair grew long and shaped like the rays of the sun, the 
breath of his nostrils was as the sweetness of roses, from the hearth a cloud of 
incense arose, and the billows of the river sang in harmony. Into the soul of 
Julian there came an abundance of delight—a joy more than human and like 
a mighty wave. But he who held him closer and closer grew and grew till the 
walls of the hovel on both sides were reached by his head and his feet. Then 


the roof parted, and the firmament was seen, and Julian went up to the blue 
spaces of the heaven, face to face with Christ the Lord.” 


No discussion of M. Flaubert’s merits would be complete without 
some notice of the realism of which, it seems, he is the chief master. 
I do not know that this unlucky term has been included in the list 
of those fallen words whose history has been often bewailed, but the 
idle mind may contemplate with some interest the realism of William 
of Champeaux side by side with the realism of M. Emile Zola. In the 
latter sense it is, as the Marquis de Custine calls it, a grossiére 
étiquette enough, and even, as it seems to me, one of which it is some- 
what difficult to understand the precise meaning. As a term of abuse 
it is as intelligible as most terms of abuse, that is to say, it means that 
the speaker does not like the thing spoken of, but as a classifying 
epithet having any literary or scientific value it appears to me to be 
of but small account. I suppose, if it means anything, it means the 
faithful patience and the sense of artistic capacity which lead a man 
to grapple boldly with his subject, whatever that subject may be, 
and to refuse tanquam scopulum easy generalities and accepted phrase. 
This procedure is naturally more striking when the subject matter 
is of an unpleasant character, and hence the superficial critic runs 
away with the idea that realism means the choice of unpleasant 
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subjects. From this to the deliberate choosing of unpleasant sub- 
jects, in order to qualify for the title of realist, there is only a step. 
Now, in this sense, I venture to say that there is no reason whatever 
for affixing the etiquette to M. Flaubert. His subjects are doubtless 
often unpleasant enough, but I cannot see that there is the faintest 
evidence of their having been chosen for their unpleasantness. It is, 
perhaps, a question whether unpleasantness would not predominate 
in the absolutely faithful record of any life. It has been said that 
no man would dare to write such a record of his own history; and 
all that can be‘said of M. Flaubert is that he has dared to do, for 
certain classes and types, what they dare not do for themselves. 
The ordinary novel is acompromise and a convention. Of compro- 
mises and conventions M. Flaubert knows nothing. He dares in 
especial to show failure, and I think it will be found that this is 
what few novelists dare, unless the failure be of a tragic and striking 
sort. He draws the hopeful undertakings that come to nothing, 
the dreams that never in the least become deeds, the good intentions 
that find their usual end, the evil intentions which also are balked 
and defeated, the parties of pleasure that end in pain or weariness, 
the enterprises of pith and moment that somehow full through. 
Perhaps this is realism, and, if it be; it seems to me that realism is a 
very good thing. It is pleasant doubtless to read about Sindbad as 
he comes home in triumph regularly after every voyage with his 
thousands or his millions of sequins. But the majority of Sindbads 
have experiences of a somewhat different sort, and I do not see why 
the majority also should not have their bard. 

The antagonism, however, which has grown up as a matter of 
association between real and ideal makes the use of this word realism 
in this sense distinctly objectionable, for it leads the reader to 
suppose that a realist must necessarily be unideal. How far this 
supposition, taken in a prejudicial sense, may lead even grave and 
sober judges astray, may be seen in some criticisms on our author. 
One French critic, to whom I have before referred, M. St. Réné 
Taillandier, has persuaded himself that Sa/ammbé is an attack on 
the idea of womanhood, that L’ Education Sentimentale is an attack 
on the idea of manhood, and that La Tentation de Saint Antoine is 
an attack on the idea of God! Of such a bétise as this it is not 
easy to speak seriously ; one can only fall back on the Dominie’s 
vocabulary, and exclaim, “ Prodigious ! ” 

Enough must have been said to bear out the contention I have 
already made that the importance of this writer is very much 
greater as a maker of literature than as a maker of novels, though I 
am far from inferring that in the latter capacity he must not be 
allowed very high rank. His observation of the types of human 
nature which he selects for study is astonishingly close and com- 
plete; his attention to unity of character never sleeps, and he has to 
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avery remarkable degree the art of chaining the attention even 
when the subject is a distasteful one to the reader. He has been 
denied imagination, but I cannot suppose that the denial was the 
result of a full perusal of his work. The reader of Madame Bovary 
only might possibly be excused for making such a charge, the reader 
of L’ Education Sentimentale only would be almost certain to make it. 
But Salammbé supplies an almost sufficient answer to it, and La 
Tentation an answer very much more than sufficient. His imagina- 
tion, however, is poetic rather than fictitious ; it does not supply him 
with a rush of lively creations like the imaginations of the Scotts 
and the Sands, but with fantastic and monstrous figures, which his 
admirable writing power enables his readers to perceive likewise, 
and that not dimly, nor through a misty and hazy atmosphere. 
There are few things more curious than the combination of such an 
imagination with the photographic clearness of observation and 
reproduction which his less imaginative work displays. 

His unpopularity as a novelist, such as it is, arises, I must repeat, 
in reality principally from the fact that he is a writer who not only 
deserves but demands to be read twice and thrice before he can be 
fully enjoyed. I have mentioned my own impression in first reading 
Salammbé :—how I wondered at the lack of interest (as it then 
seemed to me) which distinguished it, although at the same time I 
found it impossible to drop or skip it, and how years afterwards I 
read it again, and then it no longer seemed to me to lack interest, 
and I was no longer in doubt as to what had made me read it 
through at first almost against my will. Much the same thing 
occurs, I think, with all M. Flaubert’s books. One is struck at first 
by what can only be called the unpleasantness of the subject, and 
this colours the judgment. At the second reading the subject has 
ceased to engage the attention mainly, and the wonderful excel- 
lences of the treatment become visible, and at every subsequent 
reading this excellence becomes more and more apparent. 

How great it is has rarely been denied by competent persons. 
Even M. Scherer, whose antipathy to certain subjects and certain 
styles not unfrequently weakens his critical faculty, has to confess 
how unmistakable is the position of the author of Madame Bovary, 
comme écrivain. Hazlitt says somewhere about Shakespeare that he 
is not for or against his characters. The same thing is eminently 
true of M. Flaubert. He is in his own person a sufficient and 
victorious refutation of the theory which will have it that the 
artist’s choice of subjects must express his personal tastes. M. 
Flaubert is altogether an outsider to his subjects; as Falstaff would 
say, they have lain in his way and he has found them. Some very 
few personal or semi-personal traits emerge now and then, but very 
rarely. His medical education, for instance, may be responsible for 
the almost unnecessary display of the loathsome details of the 
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hospital in which he occasionally indulges. But even this cannot be 
affirmed with perfect certainty. It would seem indeed that there 
can be no absolute need of describing the appearance of a dead baby 
minutely, but yet this is, perhaps, explicable on the theory we have 
adopted. M. Flaubert’s subjects are in a manner revealed to him, 
and the details hold therefore much the same place as the exact and 
careful enumeration of the armies of doubters and bloodmen in 
Bunyan’s Holy War. The extraordinary pains which he takes. to 
secure accuracy in matters of reference are sufficiently shown in the 
controversy which he carried on respecting Sa/ammbé with an anti- 
quarian critic, and his accuracy in describing his own impressions 
and imaginations may be assumed to be equally minute. We cannot 
imagine M. Flaubert suppressing an idea because it was troublesome 
to express or unpleasant to handle, or in any other way intractable. 
He is altogether of the opinion of Gautier in his contempt for the 
writer whose thoughts find him unequal to the task of giving them 
expression, and he may be assumed to be of Gautier’s opinion also 
respecting the excellence of dictionaries as reading, for his vocabu- 
lary-is simply unlimited. 

Now all these characteristics are distinctly those of the abstract 
littérateur rather than those of the novelist. There is probably no other 
literary form in which they could have been so well displayed as in 
the novel, certainly there is none in which they would have been so 
satisfactorily enjoyed. One takes up M. Flaubert and reads a chapter 
or two or three with hardly any reference to the already familiar story. 
His separate tableaux are, as I have said, admirably and irreproach- 
ably combined. But their individual merit is so great that they 
possess interest independently of the combination. ‘He is a writer 

‘upon whom one can try experiments with one’s different moods, very 
much as one can try experiments with different lights upon a 
picture. The immense labour which he has evidently spent upon his 
work has resulted in equally immense excellence. His cabinets have 
secret drawers in them which are only discoverable after long 
familiarity. It has been justly said of him that he can do with a 
couple of epithets what Balzac takes a page of laborious analysis to 
do less perfectly. All this is so rarely characteristic of a novelist, 
that it has, perhaps, seemed to some people incompatible with the 
novelist’s qualities—a paralogism excusable enough in the mere 
subscriber to the circulating library, but certainly not excusable in 
the critic. M. Flaubert is a novelist and a great one. As a 
dramatist or a poet he might, had his genius so inclined him, have 
been greater still in the general estimation ; but he could hardly have 
been greater in the estimation of those who are content to welcome 
greatness in the form in which it chooses to present itself, instead of 
suggesting that it should suit its costume to their preconceived 
ideas. GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 








MEMORIALS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 


Wuat are the qualities of a good contributor? What makes a good 
Review? Is the best literature produced by the writer who does 
nothing else but write, or by the man who tempers literature by 
affairs? What are the different recommendations of the rival 
systems of anonymity and signature? What kind of change, if any, 
has passed over periodical literature since those two great periodicals, 
the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, held sway? These and a number 
of other questions in the same matter—some of them obviously not 
to be opened with propriety in these pages—must naturally be 
often present to the mind of any one who is concerned in the control 
of a Review, and a volume has just been printed which sets such 
musings once more astir. Mr. Macvey Napier was the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review from 1829—-when Jeffrey, after a reign of 
seven and twenty years, resigned it into his hands—until his death 
in 1847. <A portion of the correspondence addressed to Mr. Napier 
during this period has been recently printed for private circulation 
by his son. By his courteous permission I am allowed to refer to a 
volume that is full of personal interest both to the man of letters 
and to that more singular being, the Editor, the impresario of men 
of letters, the entrepreneur of the spiritual power. 

To manage an opera house is usually supposed to tax human 
powers more urgently than any position save that of a general in 
the very heat and stress of battle. The orchestra, the chorus, the 
subscribers, the first tenor, a pair of rival prima donnas, the news- 
papers, the box-agents in Bond Street, the army of hangers-on in 
the flies—all combine to demand such gifts of tact, resolution, 
patience, foresight, tenacity, flexibility, as are only expected from 
the great ruler or the great soldier. The editor of a periodical of 
public consideration—and the Edinburgh Review in the hands of 
Mr. Napier was the avowed organ of the ruling Whig powers—is 
sorely tested in the same way. The rival house may bribe his stars. 
His popular epigrammatist is sometimes as full of humours as a 
spoiled soprano. The favourite pyrotechnist is systematically late 
and procrastinatory, or is piqued because his punctuation or his para- 
graphs have been meddled with. The contributor whose article 
would be in excellent time if it did not appear before the close of the 
century, or never appeared at all, pesters you with warnings that a 
month’s delay is a deadly blow to progress, and stays the great pro- 
cession of the ages. The contributor who could profitably fill a 
sheet, insists on sending a treatise. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who had charge of the Edinburgh for a short space, truly described 
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prolixity as the Jéte noire of an editor. “ Every contributor,” he 
said, ‘‘ has some special reason for wishing to write at length on his 
own subject.” 

Ah, que de choses dans un menuet, cried Marcel, the great dancing- 
master, and ah, what things in the type and (ea of an article, cries 
an editor with the enthusiasm of his calling; such proportion, 
measure, comprehension, variety of topics, pithiness of treatment, all 
within a space appointed with Procrustean rigour. This is what the 
soul of the volunteer contributor is dull to. Of the minor vexations 
who can tell ? 


‘*Semper ego auditor tantum ? Nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ?” 
There is one single tribulation dire enough to poison life—even if 
there were no other—and this is disorderly manuscript. Empson, 
Mr. Napier’s well-known contributor, was one of the worst offenders ; 
he would never even take the trouble to mark his paragraphs. 
I have the misfortune to have a manuscript before me at this 
moment that would fill thirty of these pages, and yet from begin- 
ning to end there is no indication that it is not to be read at a 
single breath. The paragraph ought to be, and in all good writers 
it is, as real and as sensible a division as the sentence. It is an 
organic member in prose composition with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, just as a stanza is an organic and definite member in the 
composition of an ode. “I fear my manuscript is rather disorderly,” 
says another, “but I will correct carefully in print.” Just so. 
Because he is too heedless to do his work in a workmanlike way, he 
first, inflicts fatigue and vexation on the editor whom he expects to 
read his paper ; second, he inflicts considerable and quite needless 
expense on the publisher; and thirdly, he inflicts a great deal of 
tedious and thankless labour on the printers, who are for the most 
part far more meritorious persons than fifth-rate authors. It is 
true that Burke returned such disordered proofs that the printer 
usually found it least troublesome to set the whole afresh, and Miss 
Martineau tells a story of a Scotch compositor who fled from 
Edinburgh to avoid a great living author’s manuscript, and to his 
horror was presently confronted with a piece of copy which made 
him cry, ‘“‘ Lord have mercy! Have you got that man to print for!” 
But most editors will cheerfully forgive such transgressions to all 
contributors who will guarantee that they write as well as Burke or 
Carlyle. Alas, it is usually the case that those who have least 
excuse are the worst offenders. The slovenliest manuscripts come 
from persons to whom the difference between an hour and a minute 
is of the very smallest importance. This, however, is a digres- 
sion, only to be excused partly by the natural desire to say a word 
against one’s persecutors, and partly by a hope that some persons 
of sensitive conscience may be led to ponder whether there may 
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not be after all some moral obligations even towards editors and 
printers. 

Mr. Napier had one famous contributor, who stands out alone in 
the history of editors. Lord Brougham’s traditional connection with 
the Review,—he had begun to write either in its first or third number, 
and had written in it ever since—his encyclopedic ignorance, his 
power, his great fame in the country, and the prestige which his con- 
nection reflected on the Review, all made him a personage with whom 
it would have been most imprudent to quarrel. Yet the position in 
which Mr. Napier was placed after Brougham’s breach with the 
Whigs, was one of the most difficult in which the conductor of a 
great organ could possibly be placed. The Review was the repre- 
sentative, the champion, and the mouthpiece of the Whig party, and 
of the Whigs who were in office. Before William IV. dismissed the 
Whigs in 1834 as arbitrarily as his father had dismissed the Whigs 
in 1784, Brougham had covered himself with disrepute among his 
party by a thousand pranks, and after the dismissal he disgusted 
them by asking the new Chancellor to make him Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. When Lord Melbourne returned to power in the 
following year, this and other escapades were remembered against 
him. “If left out,” said Lord Melbourne, “‘he would indeed be 
dangerous ; but if taken in, he would simply be destructive.” So 
Brougham was left out, Pepys was made Chancellor, and the Premier 
compared himself to a man who has broken with a termagant mis- 
tress and married the best of cooks. Mr. Napier was not so happy. 
The termagant was left on his hands. He had to keep terms with a 
contributor who hated with a deadly hatred the very government 
that the Review existed to support. No editor ever had such a con- 
tributor as Brougham in the long history of editorial torment since 
the world began. He scolds, he storms, he hectors, he lectures; he 
is for ever threatening desertion and prophesying ruin; he exhausts 
the vocabulary of opprobrium against his correspondent’s best 
friends ; they are silly slaves, base traitors, a vile clique ‘‘ whose 
treatment of me has been the very xe plus ultra of ingratitude, base- 
ness, and treachery.” He got the Review and its editor into a 
scrape which shook the world at the time (1834), by betraying 
Cabinet secrets to spite Lord Durham. His cries against his adver- 
saries are as violent as the threats of Ajax in his tent, and as loud as 
the bellowings of Philoctetes at the mouth of his cave. Here is one 
instance out of a hundred :— 


‘‘That is a trifle, and I only mention it to beg of you to pluck up a little 
courage, and not be alarmed every time any of the little knot of threateners 
annoy you. They want to break off all kind of connection between me and the 
Edinburgh Review. Ihave long seenit. Their fury against the article in the 
last number knows no bounds, and they will never cease till they worry you 
out of your connection with me, and get the whole control of the Review into 
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their own hands, by forcing you to resign it yourself. A party and a personal 
engine is all they want to make it. What possible right can any of these silly 
slaves have to object to my opinion being—what it truly is—against the 
Holland House theory of Lord Chatham’s madness? I know that Lord Gren- 
ville treated it with contempt. I know others now living who did so too, and 
I know that so stout a Whig as Sir P. Francis was clearly of that opinion, 
and he knew Lord Chatham personally. I had every ground to believe that 
Horace Walpole, a vile, malignant, and unnatural wretch, though a very 
clever writer of Letters, was nine-tenths of the Holland House authority for 
the tale. I knew that a baser man in character, or a meaner in capacity than 
the first Lord Holland existed not, even in those days of job and mediocrity. 
Why, then, was I bound to take a false view because Lord Holland’s family 
have inherited his hatred of a great rival ?” 


Another instance is as follows :— 


‘‘T solicit your best attention to the fate which seems hastening upon the 
Edinburgh Review. The having always been free from the least control of 
booksellers is one of its principal distinctions, and long was peculiarly so— 
perhaps it still has it nearly toitself. But if it shall become a Treasury journal, 
I hardly see any great advantage in one kind of independence without the 
rest. Nay, I doubt if its literary freedom, any more than its political, will 
long survive. Books will be treated according as the Treasury, or their under- 
strappers, regard the authors. . . .:. . But, is it after all possible that 
the Review should be suffered to sink into such a state of subserviency that it 
dares not insert any discussion upon a general question of politics because it 
might give umbrage to the Government of the day? I pass over the undeni- 
able fact that it is underlings only whom you are scared by, and that the 
Ministers themselves have no such inordinate pretension as to dream of inter- 
fering. I say nothing of those underlings generally, except this, that I well 
know the race, and a more despicable, above all, in point of judgment, exists 
not. Never mind their threats, they can do noharm. Evenif any of them 
are contributors, be assured they never will withdraw because you choose to 
keep your course free and independent.” 


Mr. Napier, who seems to have been one of the most con- 
siderate and high-minded of men, was moved to energetic remon- 
strance on this occasion. Lord Brougham explained his strong 
language away, but he was incapable of really controlling himself, 
and the strain was never lessened until 1843, when the correspond- 
ence ceases, and we learn that there had been a quarrel between him 
and his too long-suffering correspondent. Yet John Allen,—that 
able scholar and conspicuous figure in the annals of Holland House 
—wrote of Brougham to Mr. Napier :—“ He is not a malignant or 
bad-hearted man, but he is an unscrupulous one, and where his 
passions are concerned or his vanity irritated, there is no excess of 
which he is not capable.” Of Brougham’s strong and manly sense, 
when passion or vanity did not cloud it, and even of a sort of careful 
justice, these letters give more than one instance. The Quarterly 
Review, for instance, had an article on Romilly’s Memoirs, which to 
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Romilly’s friends seemed to do him less than justice. Brougham 
took a more sensible view. 


‘*Surely we had no right whatever to expect that they whom Romilly had 
all his life so stoutly opposed, and who were treated by him with great 
harshness, should treat him as his friends would do, and at the very moment 
when a most injudicious act of his family was bringing out all his secret 
thoughts against them. Only place yourself in the same position, and suppose 
that Canning’s private journals had been published,—the journals he may have 
kept while the bitterest enemy of the Whigs, and in every page of which there 
must have been some passage offensive to the feelings of the living and of the 
friends of the dead. Would any mercy have been shown to Canning’s character 
and memory by any of the Whig party, either in society or in Reviews? Would 
the line have been drawn of only attacking Canning’s executors, who published 
the papers, and leaving Canning himself untouched? Clearly and certainly not, 
and yet I am putting a very much weaker case, for we had joined Canning, and 
all political enmity was at an end: whereas the Tories and Romilly never had 
for an hour laid aside their mutual hostility.” 


And if he was capable of equity, Brougham was’ also capable of 
hearty admiration, even of an old friend who had on later occasions 
gone into a line which he intensely disliked. It is a relief in the 
pages of blusterous anger and raging censure to come upon what he 


says of Jeffrey. 


‘**T can truly say that there never in all my life crossed my mind one single 
unkind feeling respecting him, or indeed any feeling but that of the warmest 
affection and the most unmingled admiration of his character, believing and 
knowing him to be as excellent and amiable as he is great in the ordinary, and, 
as I think, the far less important sense of the word.” 


Of the value of Brougham’s contributions we cannot now judge. 
They will not, in spite of their energy and force, bear re-reading 
to-day, and perhaps the same may be said of three-fourths of Jeffrey’s 
once famous essays. Brougham’s self-confidence is heroic. He 
thought he could make a speech for Bolingbroke, but by-and-bye 
he had sense enough to see that, in order to attempt this, he ought to 
read Bolingbroke for a year, and then practise for another year. In 
1838 he thought nothing of undertaking, amid all the demands of 
active life, such a bagatelle as a History of the French Revolution. 
“T have some little knack of narrative,” he says, “the most difficult 
by far of all styles, and never yet attained in perfection but by 
Hume and Livy ; and I bring as much oratory and science to the 
task as most of my predecessors.” But what sort of science? And 
what has oratory to do with it? And how could he deceive himself 
into thinking that he could retire to write a history? Nobody that 
ever lived would have more speedily found out the truth of Voltaire’s 
saying, “ Le repos est une bonne chose, mais P ennui est son frére.” The 
truth is that one learns, after a certain observation of the world, to 
divide one’s amazement pretty equally between the literary volup- 
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tuary or over-fastidious collegian, on the one hand, who is so im- 
pressed by the size of his subject that he never does more than 
collect material and make notes, and the presumptuous politician, 
on the other hand, who thinks that he can write a history or settle 
the issues of philosophy and theology in odd half hours. The one 
is so enfeebled in will and literary energy after his viginti annorum 
lucubrationes ; the other is so accustomed to be content with the 
hurry, the unfinishedness, the rough-and-ready methods of practical 
affairs, and they both in different ways measure the worth and 
seriousness of literature so wrongly in relation to the rest of human 
interests. 

The relations between Lord Brougham and Mr. Napier naturally 
suggest a good many reflections on the vexed question of the 
comparative advantages of the old and the new theory of a 
periodical. The new theory is that a periodical should not be an 
organ but an open pulpit, and that each writer should sign his name. 
Without disrespect to ably conducted and eminent contemporaries of 
long standing, it may be said that the tide of opinion and favour 
is setting in this direction. Yet, on the whole, experience perhaps 
leads to a doubt whether the gains of the system of signature are so 
very considerable as some of us once expected. An editor on the 
new system is no doubt relieved of a certain measure of respon- 
sibility. Lord-Cockburn’s panegyric on the first great editor may 
show what was expected from a man in such a position as Jeffrey’s. 
“He had to discover, and to train, authors; to discern what truth 
and the public mind required ; to suggest subjects; to reject, and, 
more offensive still, to improve, contributions; to keep down 
absurdities; to infuse spirit; to excite the timid; to repress 
violence; to soothe jealousies; to quell mutinies; to watch times; 
and all this in the morning of the reviewing day, before experience 
had taught editors conciliatory firmness, and contributors reasonable 
submission. He directed and controlled the elements he presided 
over with a master’s judgment. There was not one of his associates 
who could have even held these elements together for a single year. 
.... Inferior to these excellences, but still important, was his 
dexterity in revising the writings of others. Without altering the 
general tone or character of the composition, he had great skill in 
leaving out defective ideas or words, and in so aiding the original by 
lively or graceful touches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed on seeing how much better they looked than they thought 
they would.” (Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, i. 301.) 

From such toils and dangers as these, the editor of a Review 
with signed articles is in the main happily free. He has usually 
suggestions to make, for his experience has probably given him 
points of view as to the effectiveness of this or that feature of 
an article for its own purpose, which would not occur to a writer. 
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The writer is absorbed in his subject, and has been less atcus- 
tomed to think of the public. But this exercise of a claim to 
a general acquiescence in the judgment and experience of a man 
who has the best reasons for trying to judge rightly, is a very 
different thing from the duty of drilling contributors and dress- 
ing contributions as Jeffrey dressed and drilled. As Southey 
said, when groaning under the mutilations inflicted by Gifford on 
his contributions to the Quarterly, “there must be a power expur- 
gatory in the hands of the editor; and the misfortune is that editors 
frequently think it incumbent on them to use that power merely 
because they have it” (Southey’s Life, iv. 18). This is probably 
true on the anonymous system, where the editor is answerable for 
every word, and for the literary form no less than for the substantial 
soundness or interest of an article. In a man of weakish literary 
vanity—Jeffrey was evidently full of it—there may well be a constant 
itch to set his betters right in trifles, as Gifford thought he could 
mend Southey’s adjectives. To a vain editor, or a too masterful 
editor, the temptation under the anonymous system is no doubt 
strong. M. Buloz, it is true, the renowned editor of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, is said to have insisted on, and to have freely practised, 
the fullest editorial prerogative over articles that were openly signed by 
the most eminent names in France. But M. Buloz had no competitor, 
and those who did not choose to submit to his Sultanic despotism, 
were shut out from the only pulpit whence they were sure of address- 
ing the congregation that they wanted. In England contributors 
are better off ; and no editor of a signed periodical would feel either 
bound or permitted to take such trouble about mere wording of 
sentences as Gifford and Jeffrey were in the habit of taking. 

There is, however, another side to this, from an editor’s point of 
view. With responsibility—not merely for commas and niceties 
and literary kickshaws, but in its old sense—disappears also a 
portion of the interest of editorial labour. One would suppose it 
must be more interesting to command a man-of-war than a trading 
vessel ; it would be more interesting to lead a regiment than to 
keep a tilting-yard. But the times are not ripe for such enterprises. 
Of literary ability of a good and serviceable kind there is a hundred 
or five hundred times more in the country than there was when 
Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham, and Horner devised their Review in a 
ninth storey in Edinburgh seventy-six years ago. It is the cohesion 
of a political creed that is gone, and the strength and fervour of a 
political school. The principles that inspired that group of strong 
men have been worked out. After their reforms had been achieved, 
the next great school was economic, and though it produced a fine 
orator, its work was at no time literary. The Manchester school 
with all their shortcomings had at least the signal distinction of 
attaching their views on special political questions to a general and 
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presiding conception of the modern phase of civilisation, as indus- 
trial and pacific. The next party of advance, when it is formed, 
will certainly borrow from Cobden and Bright their hatred of war 
and their hatred of the silly policy of imperialism. After the 
sagacity and enlightenment of this school, came the school of 
persiflage. A knot of vigorous and brilliant men towards 1856 
rallied round the late editor of the Saturday Review,—and a 
strange chief he was for such a group,—but their flag was that 
of the Red Rover. They gave Philistinism many a shrewd blow, 
but perhaps at the same time helped to some degree—with other 
far deeper and stronger forces—to produce that sceptical and 
centrifugal state of mind, which now tends to nullify organized 
liberalism and paralyse the spirit of improvement. The Ben- 
thamites, led first by James Mill, and afterwards in a secondary 
degree by Mr. John Mill, had pushed a number of political improve- 
ments in the radical and democratic direction during the time when 
the Edinburgh so powerfully represented more orthodox liberalism. 
They were the last important group of men who started together 
from a set of common principles, accepted a common programme of 
practical applications, and set to work in earnest and with due order 
and distribution of parts to advocate the common cause. 

At present there is no similar agreement either among the 
younger men in parliament, or among a sufficiently numerous group 
of writers outside of parliament. The Edinburgh Reviewers were 
most of them students of the university of that city. The West- 
minster Reviewers had all sat at the feet of Bentham. Each group 
had thus a common doctrine and a positive doctrine. In practical 
politics it does not much matter by what different roads men have 
travelled to a given position. But in an organ intended to lead 
public opinion towards certain changes, or to hold it steadfast 
against wayward gusts of passion, its strength would be increased a 
hundredfold if all the writers in it were inspired by that thorough 
unity of conviction which comes from sincerely accepting a common 
set of principles to start from, and reaching practical conclusions by 
the same route. We are probably not very far from a time when 
such a group might form itself, and its work would for some years lie 
in the formation of a general body of opinion, rather than in prac- 
tical realisation of this or that measure. The success of the French 
Republic, thé peaceful order of the United States, perhaps some 
trouble within our own borders, will lead men with open minds to 
such a conception of a high and stable type of national life as will 
unite a sufficient number of them in a common project for pressing 
with systematic iteration for a complete set of organic changes. A 
country with such a land-system, such an electoral system, such a 
monarchy, as ours, has a trying time before it. Those will be 
doing good service who shall unite to prepare opinion for the inevit- 
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able changes. At the present moment the only motto that can be 
inscribed on the flag of a liberal Review is the general device of 
Progress, each writer interpreting it in his own sense, and within such 
limits as he may set for himself. For such a state of things signature 
is the natural condition, and an editor, even of a signed Review, would, 
I suppose, not decline to accept the account of his function which we 
find Jeffrey giving to Mr. Napier :—‘ There are three legitimate 
considerations by which you should be guided in your conduct as 
editor generally, and particularly as to the admission or rejection of 
important articles of a political sort. 1. The effect of your decision 
on the other contributors upon whom you mainly rely; 2, its effect 
on the sale and circulation, and on thé just authority of the work 
with the great body of its readers; and, 3, your own deliberate 
opinion as to the safety or danger of the doctrines maintained in the 
article under consideration, and its tendency either to promote or 
retard the practical adoption of those liberal principles to which, 
and their practical advancement, you must always consider the journal 
as devoted.” 

As for discovering and training authors, the editor under the 
new system has inducements that lie entirely the other way; 
namely, to find as many authors as possible whom the public has 
already discovered and accepted for itself. Young unknown writers 
certainly have not gained anything by the new system. Neither 
perhaps can they be said to have lost, for though of two articles 
of equal merit an editor would naturally choose the one which 
should carry the additional recommendation of a name of recog- 
nised authority, yet any marked superiority in literary brilliance 
or effective argument or originality of view would be only too 
eagerly welcomed in any Review in England. So much public 
interest is now taken in periodical literature, and the honourable 
competition in securing variety, weight, and attractiveness is so 
active, that there is no risk of a literary candle remaining 
long under a bushel. Miss Martineau says:—‘I have always 
been anxious to extend to young or struggling authors the sort 
of aid which would have been so precious to me in that winter 
of 1829-30, and I know that, in above twenty years, I have 
never succeeded but once.” One of the most distinguished editors 
in London, who had charge of a periodical for many years, told 
the present writer what comes to the same thing, namely, that 
in no single case during all these years did a volunteer contributor 
of real quality, ‘or with any promise of eminence, present himself or 
herself. So many hundreds think themselves called, so few are 
chosen. It used to be argued that the writer under the anonymous 
system was hidden behind a screen and robbed of his well-earned 
distinction. In truth, however, it is impossible for a writer of real 
distinction to remain anonymous. If a writer ina periodical interests 
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the public, they are sure to find out who he is. The writer on 
Goethe in the last number of the Quarterly Review is as well known 
as the writer on Equality in the last number of the Fortnightly Review. 

Again, there is unfathomable folly in a periodical affecting 
an eternal consistency, and giving itself the airs of continuous 
individuality, and being careful not to talk sense on a given question 
to-day because its founders talked nonsense upon it fifty years ago. 
This is quite true. There is a monstrous charlatanry about the old 
editorial We, but perhaps there are some tolerably obvious open- 
ings for charlatanry of a different kind under our own system. The 
man who writes in his own name may sometimes be tempted to say 
what he knows he is expected from his position or character to say, 
rather than what he would have said if his personality were not 
concerned. As far as honesty goes, signature perhaps offers as many 
inducements to one kind of insincerity, as anonymity offers to 
another kind. And on the public it might perhaps be contended 
that there is an effect of a rather similar sort. They are in some 
cases tempted away from serious discussion of the matter, into 
frivolous curiosity and gossip about the man. All this criticism 
of the principle of which the Fortnightly Review was the earliest 
English adherent, will not be taken as the result in the present 
writer of Chamfort’s maladie des désabusés; that would be both 
extremely ungrateful and without excuse or reason. It is merely a 
fragment of disinterested contribution to the study of a remarkable 
change that is passing over a not unimportant department of 
literature. One-gain alone counterbalances all the drawbacks, and 
that is a gain that could hardly have been foreseen or expected; I 
mean the freedom with which the great controversies of religion and 
theology have been discussed in the new Reviews. The removal of 
the mask has led to an outburst of plain speaking on these subjects, 
which to Mr. Napier’s generation would have seemed simply 
incredible. The frank avowal of unpopular beliefs or non-beliefs 
has raised the whole level of the discussion, and perhaps has been 
even more advantageous to the orthodox in teaching them more 
humility, than to the heterodox in teaching them more courage and 
honesty. 

Let us return to Mr. Napier’s volume. We have said that it is 
impossible for a great writer to be anonymous. No reader will need 
to be told who among Mr. Napier’s correspondents is the writer of 
the following :— 


‘“‘T have been thinking sometimes, likewise, of a paper on Napoleon, a man 
whom, though handled to the extreme of triteness, it will be long years before 
we understand. Hitherto in the English tongue, there is next to nothing that 
betokens insight into him, or even sincere belief of such, on the part of the 
writer. I should like to study the man with what heartiness I could, and form 
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to myself some intelligible picture of him, both as a biographical and as a 
historical figure, in both of which senses he is our chief contemporary wonder, 
and in some sort the epitome of his age. This, however, was a task of far more 
difficulty than Byron, and perhaps not so promising at present.” 


And if there is any difficulty in recognising the same hand in the 
next proposal, it arises only from the circumstance that it is this 
writer above all others who has made Benthamism a term of reproach 
on the lips of men less wise than himself :— 


‘‘ A far finer essay were a faithful, loving, and yet critical, and in part con- 
demnatory, delineation of Jeremy Bentham, and his place and working in this 
section of the world’s history. Bentham will not be put down by logic, and 
should not be put down, for we need him greatly as a backwoodsman: neither 
can reconciliation be effected till the one party understands and is just to tho 
other. Bentham is a denyer; he denies with a loud and universally convincing 
voice; his fault is that he can afirm nothing, except that money is 
pleasant in the purse, and food in the stomach, and that by this simplest of all 
beliefs he can reorganize society. He can shatter it in pieces—no thanks to 
him, for its old fastenings are quite rotten—but he cannot reorganize it; this is 
work for quite others than he. Such an essay on Bentham, however, were a 


great task for any one; for me a very great one, and perhaps rather out of my 
road.” 


Perhaps Mr. Carlyle would agree that Mr. Mill’s famous pair of 
essays on Bentham and Coleridge have served the purpose which he 
had in his mind, though we may well regret the loss of such a 
picture of Bentham’s philosophic personality as he would surely have 
given us. It is touching to think of him whom we all know as the 
most honoured name among living veterans of letters, passing through 
the vexed ordeal of the young recruit, and battling for his own 
against the waywardness of critics and the blindness of publishers. 
In 1831 he writes to Mr. Napier: ‘ All manner of perplexities have 
occurred in the publishing of my poor book, which perplexities I 
could only cut asunder, not unloose ; so the MS. like an unhappy 
ghost still lingers on the wrong side of Styx; the Charon of ——— 
Street durst not risk it in his swtilis cymba, so it leaped ashore 
again.” And three months later, “I have given up the notion of 
hawking my little Manuscript Book about any further; for a long 
time it has lain quict in its drawer, waiting fora better day.” And 
yet this little book was nothing less than the History of the French 

tevolution. 

It might be a lesson to small men to see the reasonableness, sense, 
and patience of these greater men. Macaulay’s letters show him to 
have been a pattern of good sense and considerateness. Mr. Carlyle 
seems indeed to have found Jeffrey’s editorial vigour more than 


could be endured. 


‘My respected friend your predecessor had some difficulty with me in 
adjusting the respective prerogatives of Author and Editor, for though not, as! 
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hope, insensible to fair reason, I used sometimes to rebel against what I reckoned 
mere authority, and this partly perhaps as a matter of literary conscience ; 
being wont to write nothing without studying it if possible to the bottom, and 
writing always with an almost painful feeling of scrupulosity, that light 


editorial hacking and hewing to right and left was in general nowise to my 
mind.” 


But we feel that the fault must have lain with Jeffrey ; the quali- 
fications that Lord Cockburn admired so much, were not likely to be 
to the taste of a man of Mr. Carlyle’s grit. That did not prevent 
the most original of Mr. Napier’s contributors from being one of 
the most just and reasonable. 


‘“*T have, barely within my time, finished that paper [‘‘ Characteristics ”’], to 
which you are now heartily welcome, if you have room for it. The doctrines 
here set forth have mostly long been familiar convictions with me; yet it is 
perhaps only within the last twelvemonth that the public utterance of some of 
them could have seemed a duty. I have striven to express myself with what 
guardedness was possible; and, as there will now be no time for correcting 
proofs, I must leave it wholly in your editorial hands. Nay, should it on due 
consideration appear to you in your place (for I see that matter dimly, and 
nothing is clear but my own mind and the general condition of the world), un- 
advisable to print the paper atall, then pray understand, my dear Sir, now and 
always, that Iam no unreasonable man; but if dogmatic enough (as Jeffrey 
used to call it) in my own beliefs, also truly desirous to be just towards those 
of others. I shall, in all sincerity, beg of you to do, without fear of offence 
(for in no point of view will there be any), what you yourself see good. A 
mighty work lies before the writers of this time.” 


It is always interesting, to the man of letters at any rate if not to 
his neighbours, to find what was first thought by men of admitted 
competence of the beginnings of writers who are now seen to have 
made a mark on the world. “When the reputation of authors is 
made,” said Ste. Beuve, “it is easy to speak of them convenablement : 
we have only to guide ourselves by the common opinion. But at 
their débuts, at the moment when they are trying their first flight 
and are in part ignorant of themselves, then to judge them with tact, 
with precision, not to exaggerate their scope, to predict their flight, 
or divine their limits, to put the reasonable objections in the midst 
of all due respect—this is the quality of the critic who is born to be 
a critic.” We have been speaking of Mr. Carlyle. This is what 
Jeffrey thought of him in 1882. 


“*T fear Carlyle will not do, that is, if you do not take the liberties and the 
pains with him that I did, by striking out freely, and writing in occasionally. 
The misfortune is, that he is very obstinate, and unluckily in a place like this, 
he finds people enough to abet and applaud him, to intercept the operation of 
the otherwise infallible remedy of general avoidance and neglect. It is a great 
pity, for he is a man of genius and industry, and with the capacity of being an 
elegant and impressive writer.” 
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The notion of Jeffrey occasionally writing elegantly and im- 
pressively into Carlyle’s proof-sheets is rather striking. Some 
of Jeffrey’s other criticisms sound very curiously in our ear in 
these days. It is startling to find Mill’s Logie described (1843) 
as “a great unreadable book, and its elaborate demonstration of 
axioms and truism.” A couple of years later Jeffrey admits, in 
speaking of Mr. Mill’s paper on the Claims of Labour—‘ Though I 
have long thought very highly of his powers as a reasoner, I 
scarcely gave him credit for such large and sound views of realities 
and practical results as are displayed in this article.” Sir James 
Stephen—the distinguished sire of two distinguished contributors, 
who may remind more than one editor of our generation of the 
Horatian saying, that 

** Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, 


neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam.” 


—this excellent writer took a more just measure of the book which 
Jeffrey thought unreadable. 


‘‘My more immediate object in writing is to remind you of John Mill’s book 
[System of Logic], of which I have lately been reading a considerable part, and 
I have done so with the conviction that it is one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of this nineteenth century. Exceedingly debatable indeed, but most 
worthy of debate, are many of his favourite tenets, especially those of the last 
two or three chapters. No man is fit to encounter him who is not thoroughly 
conversant with the moral sciences which he handles; and remembering what 
you told me of your own studies under Dugald Stewart, I cannot but recom- 
mend the affair to your own personal attention. You will find very few men fit 
to be trusted with it. You ought to be aware that, although with great circum- 
spection, not to say timidity, Mill is an opponent of Religion in the abstract, 
not of any particular form of it. That is, he evidently maintains that super- 
human influences on the mind of man are but a dream, whence the inevitable 
conclusion that all acts of devotion and prayer are but a superstition. That such 
is his real meaning, however darkly conveyed, is indisputable. You are well 
aware that it is in direct conflict with my own deepest and most cherished con- 
victions. Yet to condemn him for holding, and for calmly publishing such 
views, is but to add to the difficulties of fair and full discussion, and to render 
truth (or supposed truth), less certain and valuable than if it had invited, and 
encountered, and triumphed over every assault of every honest antagonist. I, 
therefore, wish Mill to be treated respectfully and handsomely.” 


Few of Mr. Napier’s correspondents seem to have been more con- 
siderate. At one period (1844) a long time had passed without any 
contribution from Sir James Stephen’s pen appearing in the Review. 
Mr. Senior wrote a hint on the subject to the editor, and Napier 
seems to have communicated with Sir James Stephen, who replied in 
a model strain. 


‘Have you any offer of a paper or papers from my friend John Austin? If 
you have, and if you are not aware what manner of man he is, it may not be 
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amiss that you should be apprized that in these parts he enjoys, and deservedly, 
a very high and yet a peculiar reputation. I havea great attachment to him. 
He is, in the best sense of the word, a philosopher, an earnest and humble 
lover of wisdom. I know not anywherea larger minded man, and yet, eloquent 
as he is in speech, there is, in his written style, an involution and a lack of 
vivacity which renders his writings a sealed book to almost everyone. Whether 
he will be able to assume an easier and a lighter manner, I do not know. If 
not, I rather fear for him when he stands at your bar. All I ask is, that you 
would convey your judgment in measured and (as far as you can honestly) in 
courteous terms; for he is, for so considerable a man, strangely sensitive. 
You must have an odd story to tell of your intercourse with the knights of the 
Order of the Quill.” 


And the letter closed with what an editor values more even than 
decently Christian treatment, namely the suggestion of a fine subject. 
This became the admirable essay on the Clapham Sect. 

Mr. Trevelyan has published the letter to Mr. Napier in which 
Macaulay speaks pretty plainly what he thought about Brougham 
and the extent of his services to the Review. Brougham in turn 
hated Macaulay, whom he calls the third or greatest bore in society 
that he has ever known. He is furious—and here Brougham was 
certainly not wrong—over the “ most profligate political morality ” 
of Macaulay’s essay on: Clive. j 


‘In my eyes, his defence of Clive, and the audacious ground of it, merit 
execration. It is a most serious, and, to me, a painful subject. No—no—all 
the sentences a man can turn, even if he made them in pure taste, and not in 
Macaulay’s snip-snap taste of the lower empire,—all won’t avail against a 
rotten morality. The first and the most sacred duty of a public man, and, 
above all, an author, is to keep by honest and true doctrine—never to relax— 
never to countenance vice—ever to hold fast by virtue. What? Are we 
gravely to be told, at this time of day, that a set-off may be allowed for public, 
and, therefore, atrocious crimes, though he admits that a common felon pleads 
itin vain? Gracious God, where is this to end! What horrors will it not 
excuse! Tiberius’s great capacity, his first-rate wit, that which made him the 
charm of society, will next, I suppose, be set up to give a splendour to the 
inhabitants of Caprese. Why, Clive’s address, and his skill, and his courage 
are not at all more certain, nor are they qualities of a different cast. Every 
great ruffian, who has filled the world with blood and tears, will be sure of an 
acquittal, because of his talents and his success. After I had, and chiefly in the 
Edinburgh Review, been trying to restore a better, a purer, a higher standard 
of morals, and to wean men from the silly love of military glory, for which they 
are the first to pay, I find the Edinburgh Review preaching, not merely the old 
and common heresies, but ten thousand times worse, adopting a vile principle 
never yet ayowed in terms, though too often and too much taken for a guide, 
unknown to those who followed it, in forming their judgments of great and 
successful criminals.” 


Of the essay on Warren Hastings he thought better, “ bating 
some vulgarity and Macaulay’s usual want of all power of reason- 
ing.” Lord Cockburn wrote to Mr. Napier (1844) a word or two 
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on Macaulay. “ Delighting as I do,” says Lord Cockburn, “in his 
thoughts, views, and knowledge, I feel too often compelled to curse 
and roar at his words and the structure of his composition. As a 
corrupter of style, he is more dangerous to the young than Gibbon. 
His seductive powers greater, his defects worse.” All good critics 
now accept this as true. Jeffrey, by the way, speaking of the same 
essay, thinks that Macaulay rates Chatham too high. “I have always 
had an impression,’ he says “(though perhaps an ignorant and 
unjust one), that there was more good luck than wisdom in his 
foreign policy, and very little to admire, except his general purity, 
in any part of his domestic administration.” 

It is interesting to find a record, in the energetic speech of con- 
temporary hatred, of the way in which orthodox science regarded a 
once famous book of heterodox philosophy. Here is Professor 
Sedgwick on the Vestiges of Creation :— 


‘*T now know the Vestiges well, and I detest the book for its shallowness, for 

the intense vulgarity of its philosophy, for its gross, unblushing materialism, 
for its silly credulity in catering out of every fool’s dish, for its utter ignorance 
of what is meant by induction, for its gross (and I dare to say, filthy) views of 
physiology,—most ignorant and most false,—and for its shameful shuffling of 
the facts of geology so as to make them play a rogue’s game. I believe some 
woman is the author; partly from the fair dress and agreeable exterior of the 
Vestiges: and partly from the ignorance the book displays of all sound physical 
logic. A man who knew so much of the surface of Physics must, at least on 
some one point or other, have taken a deeper plunge; but al parts of the book 
are shallow..... From the bottom of my soul, I loathe- and detest the 
Vestiges. Tis a rank pill of asafoetida and arsenic, covered with gold leaf. I 
do, therefore, trust that your contributor has stamped with an iron heel upon 
the head of the filthy abortion, and put an end to its crawlings. There is not 
one subject the author handles bearing on life, of which he does not take a 
degrading view.” 
Mr. Napier seems to have asked him to write on the book, and 
Sedgwick’s article, the first he ever wrote for a review, eventually 
appeared (1845),—without, it is to be hoped, too much of the 
raging contempt of the above and other letters. “I do feel con- 
tempt, and, I hope, I shall express it. Rats hatched by the incuba- 
tions of a goose—dogs playing dominos—monkeys breeding men 
and women— all distinctions between natural and moral done 
away—the Bible proved all a lie, aud mental philosophy one mass 
of folly, all of it to be pounded down and done over again in the 
cooking-vessels of Gall and Spurzheim!” This was the beginning 
of a long campaign, which is just now drawing near its close. Let 
us at least be glad that orthodoxy, whether scientific or religious, 
has mended its temper. One among other causes of the improve- 
ment, as we have already said, is probably to be found in the greater 
self-restraint which comes from the fact of the writer appearing in 
his own proper person. EpiTor. 














CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
IV.—PREsENTs. 


WuEN we read that Cook “presented the king [of Otaheite] 
with two large hatchets, some showy beads, a looking-glass, a knife, 
and some nails;” or when Speke, describing his reception by the 
king of Uganda, narrates—“I then said I had brought the best 
shooting-gun in the world—Whitworth’s rifle—which I begged he 
would accept, with a few other trifles;”” we are reminded how travel- 
lers in general, coming in contact with strange peoples, propitiate 
them by gifts. Two concomitant results are achieved. There is the 
immediate gratification caused by the worth of the thing given, 
which tends to beget a friendly mood in the person approached ; and 
there is the tacit expression of a desire to please, which has a like 
effect. It is from the last of these that the development of gift- 
making as a ceremony proceeds. 

The alliance between mutilations and presents—between offering a 
part of the body and offering something else—is well shown by a 
statement of Garcilasso, respecting the Ancient Peruvians; which, at 
the same time, shows how present-making becomes a propitiatory act 
apart from the value of the thing presented. Describing people 
who carry burdens over the high passes, he speaks of them as 
unloading themselves on the top, and then severally saying to the 
god Pachacamac,— 

‘**T give thanks that this has been carried,’ and in making an offering they 
pulled a hair out of their eyebrows, or took the herb called cuca from their 
mouths, as a gift of the most precious things they had. Or if there was 
nothing better, they offered a small stick or piece of straw, or even a piece of 
stone or earth. There were great heaps of these offerings at the summits of 
passes over the mountains.” 

Though, coming to us in this unfamiliar form, these offerings of parts 
of themselves, or of things they prized, or else of worthless things, 
seem strange, they will seem less strange on remembering that at the 
foot of a wayside crucifix in France, may any day be seen a heap of 
small crosses severally made of two bits of lath nailed together. 
Intrinsically of no more value than these straws, sticks, and stones 
the Peruvians offered, they similarly force on our attention the truth 
that the act of presentation passes into a ceremony expressing the wish 
to conciliate. How natural is this substitution of a nominal giving 
for a real giving, where a real giving is impracticable, we are shown 
even by intelligent animals. A retriever, accustomed to please his 
master by fetching killed birds, &c., will fall into the habit at other 
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times of fetching something to show his desire to please. On first 
seeing in the morning, or after an absence, one he is friendly 
with, he will join to the usual demonstrations of joy, the seeking 
and bringing in his mouth a dead leaf, a twig, or any small avail- 
able object lying near. And this example, while serving to show 
the natural genesis of this propitiatory ceremony, serves also to show 
how deep down there begins the process of symbolization ; and how, 
at the outset, the symbolic act is as near a repetition of the act 
symbolized as the circumstances allow. 

Prepared as we thus are to trace the development of gift-making 
into a ceremony, let us now observe its several varieties, and the 
social arrangements eventually derived from them. 


In headless tribes, and in tribes of which the headship is 
unsettled, and in tribes of which the headship though settled is 
feeble, the making of presents does not become an established usage. 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegians are instances; and on reading 
through accounts of wild American races that are little organized, like 
the Esquimaux, Chinooks, Snakes, Comanches, Chippewas, &c., or 
organized in a democratic manner, like the Iroquois and the Creeks, 
we find, along with absence of strong personal rule, scarcely any 
mention of gift-making as a political observance. 

In apt contrast come the descriptions of usages among those Ame- 
rican races which in past times reached, under despotic governments, 
considerable degrees of civilisation. Torquemada tells us that in 
Mexico, “when any one goes to salute the lord or king, he takes 
with him flowers and gifts.” So too of the Chibchas we read that 
“when they brought a present in order to negotiate or speak with 
the cazique (for no one went to visit him without bringing a gift), 
they entered with the head and body bent downwards ;” and among 
the ancient Yucatanese, “‘ when there was hunting or fishing or salt- ‘ 
carrying, they always gave a part to the lord.” Peoples of other 
types, as the Malayo-Polynesians, living in kindred stages of 
social progress under the undisputed sway of chiefs, exemplify this 
same custom. Speaking of the things they bartered to the Tahitian 
populace for food, native cloth, &c., Forster says—‘ However, we 
found that after some time all this acquired wealth flowed as 
presents, or voluntary acknowledgments, into the treasure of the 
various chiefs; who it seems were the only possessors of all the 
hatchets and broad axes.” In Fiji, again, ‘ whoever asks a favour 
of a chief, or seeks civil intercourse with him, is expected to bring a 
present.” 

In these last cases we may see how this making of presents to 
the chief passes from a voluntary propitiation into a compulsory pro- 
pitiation ; for on reading that ‘the Tahitian chiefs plundered the plan- 
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tations of their subjects at will,” and that in Fiji “chiefs take the 
property and persons of others by force ;” it becomes manifest that 
present-making has come to be the giving of a part to prevent loss of 
the whole. It is the policy at once to satisfy cupidity and to express 
submission. ‘‘The Malagasy, slaves as well as others, occasionally 
make presents of provisions to their chiefs, as an acknowledgment of 
homage.” And it is inferable that in proportion to the power of 
chiefs, will be the anxiety to please them ; both by forestalling their 
greedy desires and by displaying loyalty. 

In few if any cases, however, does the carrying of gifts to a 
chief become so developed a usage in a simple tribe. At first the 
head man, not much differentiated from the rest, and not surrounded 
by men ready to enforce his will, fails to impress other members of 
the tribe with a fear great enough to make present-giving an 
habitual ceremony. It is only in compound societies, formed by the 
overrunning of many tribes by a conquering tribe, of the same race 
or another race, that there comes a governing class, formed of head 
chiefs and sub-chiefs, sufficiently distinguished from the rest, and 
sufficiently powerful to inspire the required awe. The above 
examples are all taken from societies in which kingship has been 
reached. 


A more extended form is, of course, simultaneously assumed 
by this ceremony. For where along with subordinate rulers there 
exists a chief ruler, he has to be propitiated both by the people at 
large and by the subordinate rulers. Hence two kinds of gift- 
making. 

A case in which the usage has retained its primitive character is 
furnished by Timbuctoo. Here “the king does not levy any tribute 
on his subjects or on foreign merchants, but he receives presents.” 
But Caillié adds—“There is no regular government. The king 
is like a father ruling his children.” When disputes arise, he 
‘assembles a council of the elders.” That is to say, present-giving 
remains voluntary where the kingly power is not great. Among 
another African people, the Kaffirs, we see gifts losing their voluntary 
character. ‘The revenue of the king consists of an annual contri- 
bution of cattle, first-fruits, &c. ;” and “ when a Koossa [ Kaffir] opens 
his granary he must send a little of the grain to his neighbours, and 
a larger portion to the king.” In Abyssinia, too, there is a like 
mixture of exactions and voluntary gifts: besides settled contribu- 
tions taking the form of pieces of cloth and corn, the prince of Tigré 
receives annual presents. And a kindred system of partially settled 
and partially unsettled donations from people to kings is general 
throughout East Africa. How in addition to presents which, having 
become customary, cease in so far to be propitiatory, there is a 
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tendency to make presents that are propitiatory because unexpected, 
will be understood on remembering that where the kingly power has 
become great, subjects hold their property only on sufferance. When 
Burton tells us that in Dahomey, “ there is scant inducement to amass 
riches, of which the owner would assuredly be ‘ squeezed’ as often as 
he could support the operation ;” and when we read of the ancient 
kings of Bogoté that, “besides the ordinary tributes paid several 
times a year and other numberless donations, they were absolute . . . 
lords of property and life of their subjects;’? we may see why, 
beyond donations which at first voluntary and irregular have become 
compulsory and regular, there tend ever to grow up new voluntary 
donations. 

If when a private person brings an offering to his chief or king, 
the act implies submission, still more does the bringing of an offer- 
ing by a subordinate ruler to a supreme ruler: here, where dis- 
loyalty is more to be feared, the significance of the ceremony as 
proving loyalty becomes greater. Hence the making of presents 
grows into a formal recognition of supremacy. In ancient Vera Pas, 
“as soon as some one was elected king .... all the lords of the 
tribes appeared or sent relations of theirs... . with presents. .... 
They declared [at the proclamation] that they agreed to his election 
and accepted him as king.” Among the Chibchas, when a new king 
came to the throne, “the chief men then took an oath that they 
would be obedient and loyal vassals, and as a proof of their loyalty 
each one gave him a jewel and a number of rabbits, &c.” Of the 
Mexicans, Toribio says—“ Each year, at certain festivals, those 
Indians who did not pay taxes, even the chiefs . . . made gifts 
to the sovereigns . . . in token of their submission.” And so in 
Peru. “No one approached Atahuallpa without bringing a present 
in token of submission; and, though those who came were great 
nobles, they entered with the presents on their own backs.” The 
significance of gift-making as implying allegiance is well shown 
by two contrasted statements in the records of the Hebrews. Of 
Solomon it is said that “he reigned over all the kings from the 
river even unto the land of the Philistines and to the border of 
Egypt;” and also that “all the kings of the earth sought the 
presence of Solomon . . . and they brought every man his present 

. arate year by year.” Conversely, it is written that when Saul 
was chosen king, “the children of Belial said, How shall this man 
save us? And they despised him, and brought him no presents.” 
Throughout the remote East, the bringing of presents to the 
chief ruler has still the same meaning. In Japan it was “a duty 
of each lord to visit and pay his respects at the imperial court 
once a year, when they offered presents;” and further, ‘the 
secular monarch pays his respect and duty once a year to the 
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Mikado . . . by a solemn embassy and rich presents.” In China 
the meaning of the act as expressing subordination is extremely 
marked. Along with the statement that “at the installation of the 
great Khan four thousand messengers and ambassadors who came 
loaded with presents, assisted at the ceremony,’’ we read that the 
Mongol officers asked the Franciscan friars dispatched by Inno- 
cent IV., “whether the Pope knew that the grand Khan was 
heaven’s son, and that the dominion of the earth belonged of right 
to him . . . what present they had brought from the Pope to the 
great Khan.” And equally pronounced is the interpretation put 
upon gift-making to the monarch in Burmah, where, according to 
Yule, strenuous efforts were made “on former occasions to introduce 
foreign envoys as suppliants on ‘ beg-pardon days’ among the vassals 
and dependants of the empire: their presents being represented as 
deprecatory offerings to avert deserved punishment for offences 
against their liege lord.” 

Nor does early European history fail to exemplify the meanings 
of present-giving, alike for general propitiation, for special propitia- 
tion, and as signifying loyalty. We learn that during the Mero- 
vingian period “on a fixed day, once a year, in the field of .March, 
according to ancient custom, gifts were offered to the kings by the 
people,” and that this custom continued into the Carolingian period : 
the presents being of all kinds—food and liquor, horses, gold, silver, 
jewels, garments. We have the fact that they were made alike by 
individuals and communities: towns thus expressing their loyalty. 
And we have the fact that from the time of Gontram, who was 
overwhelmed with gifts by the inhabitants of Orleans on his entry, 
it long continued the habit with towns thus to seek the goodwill 
of monarchs who visited them. In ancient England too, when 
the monarch visited a town, present-making entailed so heavy a 
loss that in some cases “the passing of the royal family and court 
was viewed as a great misfortune.” 


Grouped as above, the evidence will suggest to every reader 
the inference that from propitiatory presents, voluntary and excep- 
tional to begin with, but becoming as political power strengthens 
less voluntary and more general, there eventually grow up universal 
and involuntary contributions—established tribute; and that with 
the rise of a currency this passes into taxation. How this trans- 
formation tends ever to take place, and what are the motives which 
continually press ‘it on, and change extra voluntary gifts into 
extra involuntary ones, is well shown by Malcolm’s account of the 
usages in Persia. Speaking of the “irregular and oppressive taxes 
to which they [the Persians] are continually exposed,” he says :— 
“ The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and extraordinary 
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presents. The usual presents to the king are those made annually 
by all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, ministers, 
and all other officers in high charge, at the feast of Nourouze, or 
vernal equinox. . . . The amount presented on this occasion is gene- 
rally regulated by usage; to fall short is loss of office, and to exceed 
is increase of favour.” 

That under such kind of pressure regular tribute originated from 
irregular presents, is in various cases implied both by the nature of 
the things given and by the growing periodicity of the giving. 
Supposing them to be acceptable, gifts will naturally be made from 
among those things which people have that are at once the best and 
the most abundant. Hence it will happen that when they become 
regular in an extensive kingdom, they will represent the products 
of the respective districts; as in Ancient Peru, where from 
one province the people sent fragrant woods, from another cotton, 
from another emeralds and gold, from another parrots, honey, and 
wax ; or as in Ancient Mexico, where the towns paid “ what the 
country afforded, as fish, flesh, corn, cotton, gold, &c.; for they had 
no money.” In other cases where the arrangements are less settled, 
the gifts from the same place are miscellaneous; as, for instance, 
those made by towns to early French kings—“ oxen, sheep, wine, 
oats, game, wax torches, confections, horses, arms, vessels of gold 
and silver, &c.” Clearly, if the making of presents passes into tribute 
in kind, there will result these varieties of articles; determined some- 
times by the character of the locality and sometimes by the abilities 
of individuals. 

The passing of present-making into payment of tribute as it 
becomes periodic, is well exemplified in some comparatively small 
societies where governmental power is well established. In Tonga 
“the higher class of chiefs generally make a present to the king, 
of hogs or yams, about once a fortnight: these chiefs at the same 
time receive presents from those below them, and these last 
from others, and so on, down to the common people.” Ancient 
Mexico, formed of provinces subjugated at various times and 
dependent in various degrees, exhibited several stages of the transi- 
tion from presents to tribute. Speaking of the time of Montezuma I. 
Duran says—* The list of tributes included everything. . . . The 
provinces . . . made these contributions . . . since they were conquered, 
that the gallant Mexicans might . . . cease to destroy them: ” clearly 
showing that they were at first propitiatory presents. Further, we 
read that “in Meztitlan the tribute was not paid at fixed times. . . 
but when the lord wanted it. . . . They did not think of heaping up 
the tribute, but they asked what was wanted at the moment for the 
temples, the festivals, or the lords.” Of the tributes throughout the 
country of Montezuma, consisting of “ provisions, clothing, and a 
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great variety of miscellaneous articles,” we are told that ‘“‘some of 
these were paid annually, others every six months, and others every 
eighty days.” And then of the gifts made at festivals by some “ in 
tokens of their submission,” Toribio says—‘“ In this way it seems 
manifest that the chiefs, the merchants, and the landed proprietors 
were not obliged to pay taxes, but did so voluntarily.” 

The transition from voluntary gifts to compulsory tribute is trace- 
able in early European history. Among the sources of revenue 
of the Merovingian kings, Waitz enumerates the freewill gifts of 
the people on various occasions (especially marriage), besides the 

‘yearly presents made originally at the March gatherings, but after- 
wards at other periods about the beginning of the year—voluntary 
when they began, but increasingly becoming a fixed tax. And then, 
speaking of these same yearly presents of the people in the Caro- 
lingian period, the same writer says they had long lost their voluntary 
character, and are even described as a tax by Hincmar. They in- 
cluded horses, gold, silver, and jewels, and (from nunneries) garments, 
and requisitions for the royal palaces; and he adds that these dues, 
or tributa, were all of a more or less private character: though com- 
pulsory they had not yet become taxes in the literal sense. So, 
too, with the things presented to minor rulers by their feudal depen- 
dants. ‘The dona, after having been, as the name sufficiently 
indicates, voluntary gifts, were in the twelfth century become 
territorial dues received by the lords.” There is evidence that the 
voluntary presents made by towns: to potentates on their entry, 
similarly passed from the voluntary into the compulsory. The 
express orders of the king were needed to make Paris give presents 
to the Duke of Anjou in 1584, as also on other occasions to ambas- 
sadors and foreign monarchs. 

In proportion as values became more definite, and payments in coin 
became easier, commutation resulted: instance in the Carolingian 
period, ‘the so-called inferenda—a due originally paid in cattle, now 
in money ;” instance the oubdies, consisting of bread “ presented on 
certain days by vassals to their lords,” which ‘“ were often replaced 
by a small annual due in money ;”’ instance in our own history, the 
giving of money instead of goods by towns to a king and his suite 
making a progress through them. The evidence may fitly be 
closed with the following passage from Stubbs :— 


‘The ordinary revenue of the English king had been derived solely from 
the royal estates and the produce of what had been the folkland, with such 
commuted payments of feormfultum, or provision in kind, as represented either 
the reserved rents from ancient possessions of the crown, or the quasi-voluntary 
tribute paid by the nation to its chosen head.” 


In which passage are simultaneously implied the transition from 
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voluntary gifts to involuntary tribute, and the commutation of tribute 
into taxes. 


If voluntary gifts, made to propitiate the man who is supreme, 
by-and-by become tribute and eventually form a settled revenue, 
may we not expect that gifts made to subordinate men in power, 
when their aid is wished, will similarly become customary, and at 
length yield them maintenance? Will not the process above in- 
dicated in relation to the major State-functionary, repeat itself with 
the minor State-functionaries ? We find that it does so. 

First it is to be noted that, besides the periodic and ordinary pre-' 
sents made in propitiation and acknowledgment of his supremacy, 
the ruling man in early stages commonly has special presents made 
to him when called on to use his power in defence or aid of an 
aggrieved subject. Among the Chibchas, “no one could appear in 
the presence of a king, cazique, or superior, without bringing a gift, 
which was to be delivered before the petition was made.” In 
Sumatra, a chief “levies no taxes, nor has any revenue, . . . or other 
emolument from his subjects, than what accrues to him from the 
determination of causes.” There is a kindred usage in North- 
western India. Of Gulab Singh, a late ruler of Jummoo, 
Mr. Drew says—‘ With the customary offering of a rupee as 
nazar [present] any one could get his ear; even in a crowd 
one could catch his eye by holding up a rupee and crying out. . . . 
‘Maharajah, a petition.” He would pounce down like a hawk on 
the money, and, having appropriated it, would patiently hear out 
the petitioner.” There is evidence that among ourselves in ancient 
days a like state of things existed. ‘‘ We may readily believe,” says 
Broom, referring to a statement of Lingard, “that few princes in 
those [Anglo-Saxon] days, declined to exercise judicial functions 
when solicited by favourites, tempted by bribery, or stimulated by 
cupidity and avarice.” And on reading that in early Norman times 
“the first step in the process of obtaining redress was to sue out, or 
purchase, by paying the stated fees,” the king’s original writ, requir- 
ing the defendant to appear before him, we may suspect that the 
stated amount paid for this document represented what had originally 
been the present to the king for giving his judicial aid. There is 
support for this inference. Blackstone says—‘ Now indeed even 
the royal writs are held to be demandable of common right, on 
paying the usual fees:” implying a preceding time in which the 
granting of them was a matter of royal favour to be obtained by 
propitiation. 

Naturally, then, when judicial and other functions come to be 
deputed, gifts will similarly be made to obtain the services of the 
functionaries; and these, originally voluntary, will become com- 
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pulsory. Ancient records from the East yield evidence. Thus, in 
Amos ii. 6, it is implied that judges received presents ; as are said to 
do the Turkish magistrates in the same regions down to our day : 
the assumption of the prophet, and of the modern observer, that this 
usage arose by a corruption, being one of those many cases in which 
the survival of a lower state is mistaken for the degradation of a 
higher state. Thus, again, in medieval France the king in 1256 
imposed on his various classes of judicial officials “high and 
subalterns, an oath to make or receive no present, to administer 
justice without regard to persons.” Nevertheless the gifts con- 
tinued, if not in the same still in another form: judges received 
“spices” asa mark of gratitude from those who had won a cause. By 
1369, if not before, these were converted into money ; and in 1402 
they were recognised as adue. The usage continued till the Revo- 
lution. In our own history the case of Bacon exemplifies not a 
special and late practice, but an old and usual one: local records 
show the habitual making of gifts to officers of justice and 
their attendants; and the facts are summed up in the statement 
that “no approach to a great man, a magistrate, or courtier, 
was ever made without the oriental accompaniment—a gift.” That 
in past times the propitiatory presents made to State-functionaries 
formed, in some cases, their entire revenues, is inferable from the 
fact that in the twelfth century the great offices of the royal house- 
hold were sold: the implication being that the value of the presents 
received was great enough to make the places worth buying. Russia 
in early days seems to have exemplified the phase during which the 
dependants and deputies of the ruler subsisted chiefly, if not wholly, 
on presents. Karamsin “ repeats the observations of the travellers 
who visited Muscovy in the ‘sixteenth century. ‘Is it surprising,’ 
say these strangers, ‘that the Grand Prince is rich? He neither 
gives money to his troops nor his ambassadors ; he even takes from 
these last all the costly things they bring back from foreign lands. 
. . . . Nevertheless these men do not complain.’” Whence we 
must infer that, lacking wages and salaries from above, they lived 
on gifts from below. Moreover, we are at once enlightened 
respecting the existing state of things in Russia; for it becomes 
manifest that what we now call the bribes, which the miserably 
salaried officials require before performing their duties, are the 
representatives of the presents which formed their sole maintenance 
in times when they had no salaries, And the like may be inferred 
respecting Spain, of which Rose says:—“From judge down to 
constable, bribery and corruption prevail. . . . There is this excuse, 
however, for the poor Spanish official. His government gives him 
no remuneration, and expects everything of him.” 

So natural has habit now made to us the payment of fixed sums 
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for specified services, that, as usual, we assume this relation to 
have existed from the beginning. But when we read how, in little 
organized societies, such as that of the Bechuanas, the chiefs allow 
their attendants “a scanty portion of food or milk, and leave them 
to make up the deficiency by hunting or by digging up wild roots ;” 
and. how, in societies considerably more advanced, as Dahomey, “no 
officer under government is paid;’’ we are shown that originally 
the subordinates of the chief man, not officially supported, have to 
support themselves. And since their positions give them powers of 
injuring and benefiting subject persons—since, indeed, it is often 
only by their aid that the chief man can be invoked; there arises the 
same motive to propitiate them by presents that there does to propi- 
tiate by presents the chief man himself: whence the parallel growth 
of an income. The inference that the sustentation of political officials 
begins in this way, will presently find verification from its harmony 
with the inference, more clearly to be established, that the susten- 
tation of ecclesiastical officials thus originates. 


Since at first the double of the dead man is conceived as being 
equally visible and tangible with the original, and as being no 
less liable to pain, cold, hunger, thirst; he is supposed similarly to 
want food, drink, clothing, &c., and to be similarly propitiated by pro- 
viding them for him. So that at the outset, presents to the dead 
differ from presents to the living neither in meaning nor motive. 

All over the world, in lower forms of society, past and present, 
we find gifts to the dead paralleling gifts to the living. Food and 
drink are left with the unburied corpse by Papuans, Tahitians, 
Sandwich Islanders, Malanans, Badagas, Karens, Ancient Peruvians, 
Brazilians, &c. Food and drink are afterwards carried to the grave 
in Africa by the Sherbro people, the Loango people, the inland 
Negroes, the Dahomans, &c.; throughout the Indian hills by Bhils, 
Santals, Kukis, &.; in America by Caribs, Chibchas, Mexicans ; 
and the like usage was general among ancient races in the East. ° 
Clothes are periodically taken as presents to the dead by the Esqui- 
maux. In Patagonia they annually open the sepulchral chambers 
and re-clothe the dead ; as did, too, the Ancient Peruvians. When a 
potentate dies among the Congo people, the quantity of clothes 
given from time to time is so great “ that the first hut in which the 
body is deposited becoming too small, a second, a third, even to a 
sixth, increasing in dimensions, is placed over it.”” The motive for 
thus trying to please the dead man is the same as would have been 
the motive for trying to please the man while alive. When we 
read that a chief among the New Caledonians says to the ghost of 
his ancestor—“ Compassionate father, here is some food for you ; eat 
it; be kind to us on account of it;’”’ or when the Veddah, calling 
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by name a deceased relative, says—‘Come and partake of this! 
Give us maintenance, as you did when living!” we see it to be 
undeniable that present-giving to the dead is the same as present- 
giving to the living, with the sole exception that the receiver is 
invisible. 

Noting only that there is a like motive for a like propitiation of 
the undistinguished supernatural beings which primitive men suppose 
to be all around them—noting that whether it be in the fragments 
of bread and cake left for the elves, &c., by our Scandinavian ances- 
tors, or in the eatables and drinkables which at their feasts the Dyaks 
place on the tops of the houses to feed the spirits, or in the small 
portions of food cast aside and of drink poured out for the ghosts 
before beginning their meals by various races throughout the world ; 
let us go on to observe the developed present-making to the developed 
supernatural being. The things given and the motives for giving 
them remain the same ; though the sameness is disguised by the use 
of different words—oblations to a deity and presents toa living person. 
The original identity is well shown by the words of Guhl concerning 
the Greeks—“ Gifts, as an old proverb says, determine the acts of 
gods and kings;” and it is equally well shown by a verse in the 


Psalms (Ixxvi. 11)—“ Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God: let all 
that be round about him bring presents unto him that ought to be 
feared.” Moreover, we shall find a parallelism in the details that is 


extremely significant. 

Food and drink, which constitute the earliest kind of propitiatory 
gift to a living person, and also the earliest kind of propitiatory gift 
toa ghost, remain everywhere the essential components of an obla- 
tion to a deity. As, where political power is evolving, the presents 
irregularly and then regularly sent to the chief, at first consist 
mainly of sustenance; so, where ancestor-worship, developing, has 
expanded the ghost into a god, the offerings, becoming habitual, 
have as elements common to them in all places and times, things to 
eat and drink. That this is so in low societies at large, no proof is 
needed ; and that it is so in higher societies is also a familiar fact, 
though a fact ignored where its significance is most worthy to be 
marked. If a Zulu slays an ox to secure the goodwill of his dead 
relative’s ghost, who complains to him in a dream that he has not 
been fed—if among the Zulus this private act develops into a public 
act when a bullock is periodically killed as “a propitiatory Offering 
to the Spirit of the King’s immediate Ancestor;” we may, without 
impropriety, ask whether there do not thus arise such acts as those 
of an Egyptian king who by hecatombs of oxen hopes to please the 
ghost of his deified father; but it is not supposable that there was any 
kindred origin for the sacrifices of cattle to Jahveh, concerning which 
such elaborate directions are given in Leviticus. When we read that 
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among the Greeks “it was customary to pay the same offices to the 
gods which men stand in need of: the temples were their houses, 
sacrifices their food, altars their tables ;” it is permissible to observe 
the analogy between these presents of eatables made to gods, and the 
presents of eatables made at graves to the dead, as being both 
derived from like presents made to the living; but that the pre- 
sentation of meat, bread, fruits, and liquors to Jahveh had a kindred 
derivation, is a thought not to be entertained—not even though we 
have a complete parallel between the cakes which Abraham bakes 
for the refreshment of the Lord when he comes to visit him in his 
tent on the plains of Mamre, and the shew-bread kept on the altar and 
from time to time replaced by other bread fresh and hot (1 Sam. xxi. 6). 
Here, however, recognising these parallelisms, it may be added that 
though in later Hebrew times the original and gross interpretation of 
sacrifices became obscured, and though the primitive theory has since 
undergone gradual dissipation, yet the form survives. The offertory of 
our Church still retains the words—“ accept our alms and oblations ;” 
and at her coronation, Queen Victoria offered on the altar, by the 
hands of the archbishop, “an altar-cloth of gold and an ingot of 
gold,” a sword, then bread and wine for the communion, then a 
purse of gold, followed by a prayer “to receive these oblations.”’ 

Looked at without bias, the evidence coming from all parts of the 
world thus proves that oblations are at first literally presents. 
Animals are given to kings, slain on graves, sacrificed in temples ; 
cooked food is furnished to chiefs, laid on tombs, placed on altars’; 
first-fruits are presented alike to living rulers, to dead rulers, to 
gods; here beer, here wine, here chica, is sent to a visible potentate 
and poured out as libation to an invisible deity ; incense, in some 
places burnt before distinguished persons, is burnt before gods in 
various places; and besides such consumable things, valuables of 
every kind, given to secure goodwill, are accumulated in the trea- 
suries of kings and in the temples of gods. 

There is one further remark of moment. We saw that the present 
to the visible ruler was at first propitiatory because of its intrinsic 
worth, but came afterwards to have an extrinsic propitiatory effect 
as implying loyalty. Similarly, the presents to the invisible ruler, 
primarily considered as directly useful, secondarily come to signify 
obedience; and their secondary meaning gives that ceremonial 
character to sacrifice which still survives. 


And now we come upon a remarkable sequence. As the present 
to the ruler eventually develops into political revenue, so the present 
to the god eventually develops into ecclesiastical revenue. | 

Let us set out with that earliest stage in which no ecclesiastical 
organization exists. At this stage the present to the supernatural 
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being is often shared between him and those who propitiate him: the 
supposition, commonly vague and unsettled, being either that the 
supernatural being takes a substantial part of the food offered, or 
else that he feeds on its supposed spiritual essence, while the votaries 
consume the material shell. The meaning of this, already indicated 
in the case of some other early usages, is that while the super- 
natural being is propitiated by the present of food, there is, by 
eating together, established between him and his propitiators a bond 
of union: implying protection on the one side and allegiance on the 
other. The primitive notion that the nature of a thing, inhering in 
all its parts, is acquired by those who consume it, and that therefore 
those who consume two parts of one thing, acquire from it somo 
nature in common which binds them together—that same notion 
which initiates the practice of forming a brotherhood by partaking 
of one another’s blood, which instigates the funeral rite of blood- 
offering, which suggests the practices of the sorcerer, and which 
gives strength to the claims established by joining in the same meal, 
originates this prevalent usage of consuming part of the present of 
food made to the ghost or the god. In some places the people at 
large participate in the offering ; in some places the medicine-men 
or priests only ; and in some plaees the last practice is habitual 
while the first is occasional, as in Ancient Mexico, where commu- 
nicants ‘‘ who had partaken of the sacred food were engaged to serve 
the god during the subsequent year.” 

Here the fact which concerns us is that from the presents thus 
used, there arises a maintenance for priests. When we read that 
the Chippewayan priests “are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions of provision,” and that the priests of the Khonds have certain 
perquisites, and receive gifts, we vaguely see how in these rude 
societies there begins the support of a priesthood out of sacrifices ; 
and in other cases we see this distinctly. Among the Kukis the 
priest, to pacify the angry deity who has made some one ill, takes, 
it may be a fowl, which he says the god requires, and pouring its 
blood as an offering on the ground while muttering praises, “then 
deliberately sits down, roasts and eats the fowl, throws the refuse 
into the jungle, and returns home.” In like manner the Battas of 
Sumatra sacrifice to their gods, horses, buffaloes, goats, dogs, fowls, 
“or whatever animal the wizard happens on that day to be most 
inclined to eat.” And again we read that by the Bustar tribes in 
the Mahadeva hills, Kodo Pen “is worshipped at a small heap of 
stones by every new-comer, through the oldest resident, with fowls, 
eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, which become the property of 
the officiating priest.” More developed societies in Africa show us 
a kindred arrangement. Burton says that in Dahomey, “ those who 
have the ‘cure of souls’ receive no regular pay, but live well upon 
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the benevolences of votaries;” and Forbes more specifically states 
that in their temples, “‘ small offerings are daily given by devotees, 
and removed by the priests.” Similarly in the adjoining kingdom 
of Ashantee, “the revenue of the fetishmen is derived from the 
liberality of the people. A moiety of the offerings which are 
presented to the fetish belongs to the priests.” It is the same in 
Polynesia. Ellis, describing the Tahitian doctor as almost invariably 
a priest, states that he received a fee, part of which was supposed to 
belong to the gods, before commencing operations. So, too, was it 
in the ancient states of Central America. A cross-examination 
narrated by Oviedo, contains the passage :— 


‘* Fr. Do you offer anything else in your temples ? 

‘* Ind. Every one brings from his house what he wishes to offer—as fowls, 
fish, or maize, or other things—and the boys take it and put it inside the 
temple. 

‘“‘ Fr. Who eats the things thus offered ? 


‘* Ind. The father of the temple eats them, and what remains is eaten by 
the boys.” 


And then in Peru, where worship of the dead was a main occupa- 
tion of the living, and where the ecclesiastical system was elaborately 
developed, the accumulated gifts to ghosts and gods had resulted in 
sacred estates, numerous and rich, out of which the priests of all 
kinds were maintained. A parallel genesis is shown us by ancient 
historic peoples. Among the Greeks “the remains of the sacrifice 
are the priests’ fees,’ and “all that served the gods were maintained 
by the sacrifices and other holy offerings.” Nor was it otherwise with 
the Hebrews. In Leviticus 11. 10 we read—“ And that which is left 
of the meat offering shall be Aaron’s and his sons’” (the appointed 
priests) ; and other passages entitle the priest to the skin of the 
offering, and to the whole of the baked and fried offering. Neither 
does the history of early Christianity fail to exhibit the like develop- 
ment. ‘In the first ages of the Church, those deposita pietatis which 
are mentioned by Tertullian were all voluntary oblations.” After- 
wards “a more fixed maintenance was necessary for the clergy ; but 
still oblations were made by the people. . . . These oblations [de- 
fined as ‘whatever religious Christians offered to God and the 
Church’], which were at first voluntary, became afterwards, by 
continual payment, due by custom.” In medieval times a further 
stage in the transition is shown us :—“ Besides what was necessary 
for the communion of priests and laymen, and that which was 
intended for eulogies, it was at first the usage to offer all sorts of 
presents, which at a later date were taken to the bishop’s house and 
ceased to be brought to the church.” And then by continuation and 
enlargement of such donations, growing into bequests, nominally 
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to God and practically to the Church, there grew up ecclesiastical 
revenues. 


Doubtless sundry readers have made on the foregoing state- 
ments the running criticism that they represent all presents as 
made by inferiors to propitiate superiors; and that they ignore 
the presents having no such purpose, which are made by supe- 
riors to inferiors. These, though they do not enter into what can 
be called ceremonial government, must be noticed. The contrast 
between the two kinds of presents in meaning, is well recognised 
where present-making is much elaborated, as in China. “ At or 
after the customary visits between superiors and inferiors, an inter- 
change of presents takes place; but those from the former are 
bestowed as donations, while the latter are received as offerings: 
these being the Chinese terms for such presents as pass between the 
emperor and foreign princes.” 

Naturally it happens that as the power of the political head 
develops, until at length, with little or no check, he assumes 
universal ownership, there results a state in which he finds it 
needful to give back to his dependants and subjects part of that 
which he has monopolized. And ‘having been originally subordi- 
nated by giving, these are now, to a certain extent, further subordi- 
nated by receiving. People of whom it can be said, as of the Kukis, 
that “all the property they possess is by simple sufferance of the 
rajah,” or people who, like the Dahomans, are owned in body and 
estate by their king, are obviously so conditioned that property 
having flowed in excess to the political centre must flow down again 
from lack of other use; and hence in Dahomey, though no State- 
functionary is paid, the king gives his ministers and officers royal 
bounty. Without travelling further afield for illustrations, it will 
suffice if we note these relations of causes and effects from early 
European times downwards. Of the ancient Germans, Tacitus says— 
“The chief must show his liberality, and the follower expects it. 
He demands at one time this war-horse ; at another, that victorious 
lance imbrued with the enemy’s blood. The prince’s table, however 
inelegant, must always be plentiful; it is the only pay of his 
followers.”” That is, a monopolizing supremacy had, as its sequence, 
gratuities to dependants. Medieval times in France were characterized 
by modified forms of the same system. In the thirteenth century, 
‘“‘in order that the princes of the blood, the whole royal house, the 
great officers of the crown, and those . . . . of the king’s household, 
should appear with distinction, the kings gave them dresses according 
to the rank they held and suitably to the season at which these solemn 
courts were celebrated. These dresses were called liveries (/ivrées) 
because they were delivered,” as the kings’ free gifts: a statement 
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showing clearly how the reception of such presents signified subor- 
dination. Down to the fifteenth century on a feast-day, the Duke of 
Burgundy gave to the knights and nobles'of his household, “ presents 
of jewels and rich gifts. . . . according to the custom of that day :” 
such presents, in addition to maintenance, house-room, and official 
dresses for themselves and their servants, probably constituting the 
sole acknowledgment for their attendance. It need scarcely be added 
that throughout the same stages of progress in Europe, the scattering 
of /argesse to the people by kings, dukes, and nobles, was similarly a 
concomitant of that servile position in which such return as they 
got for their labour in addition to daily sustenance, was in the 
shape of gratuities rather than in the shape of wages. Moreover, 
we still have, down to our own day, in vails and Christmas-boxes to 
servants, &c., the remnants of a system under which fixed remunera- 
tion was eked out by gifts—a system itself sequent upon the earlier 
system under which gifts formed the only remuneration. 

Thus it becomes tolerably clear that while from presents offered by 
subject persons, there eventually develop tribute, taxes, and fees ; 


from donations made by ruling persons there eventually develop 
salaries. 


Something must be added concerning presents passing between 
those who do not stand in acknowledged relations of superior 
and inferior. Consideration of these carries us back to the primi- 
tive form of present-making, as it occurs between strangers or 
members of alien societies; and on looking at some of the facts, there 
is suggested a question of much interest—W hether from the propitia- 
tory gift made under these circumstances there does not originate 
another important kind of social action? Barter is not, as we are 
apt to suppose, universally understood. Cook, speaking of his 
failure to make any exchange of articles with the Australians of 
his day, says—‘‘ They had, indeed, no idea of traffic.” And 
other statements suggest that when exchange begins, there is 
little idea of equivalence between the things given and received. 
Of the Ostyaks, who supplied them “with plenty of fish and 
wild-fowl,” Bell remarks—“ Give them only a little tobacco and a 
dram of brandy, and they ask no more, not knowing the use of 
money.’ Remembering that at first no means of measuring values 
exists, and that the conception of equality of value has to grow 
by use, it seems not impossible that mutual propitiation by gifts 
was the act from which barter arose: the expectation that the 
present received would be of like worth with that given, being 
gradually established, and the exchanged articles simultaneously 
losing the character of presents. One may, indeed, see the intimate 
connexion between the two in the familiar cases instanced at the out- 
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set, of presents from European travellers to native chiefs; as where 
Mungo Park writes—“ Presented Mansa Kussan [the chief man of 
Julifunda| with some amber, coral, and scarlet, with which he 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied, and sent a bullock in return.” 
Such transactions show us both the original meaning of the ini- 
tial present as propitiatory, and the idea that the responsive pre- 
sent should have an approximately-like value, implying informal 
barter. 

Leaving this speculation, however, we have here to note the way 
in which the propitiatory present becomes a social observance. Like 
every other kind of ceremony which begins as an effort to gain the 
goodwill of some feared being, visible or invisible, gift-making 
descends through successive stages, until it becomes an act of civility 
between those who, while not actually subordinate one to the other, 
please one another by simulating subordination. That along with 
the original form of it, signifying allegiance to a chief or king, 
there goes the spread of it as a means of insuring the friendship of 
powerful persons in general, we see in ancient Peru, where, as 
already said, “no one approached Atahuallpa without bringing a 
present in token of submission,” and where also “the Indians. . 
never thought of approaching a superior without bringing a present.” 
And then in Yucatan the usage extended to equals. ‘“ At their visits 
the Indians always carry with them ,presents to be given away, 
according to their position; those visited respond by another gift.” 
In Japan, so rigorously ceremonious, the stages of the descent are 
well shown : there are the periodic presents to the Mikado, expres- 
sive of loyalty ; there is the fact named by Mitford that “the giving 
of presents from inferiors to superiors is a common custom ;” and 
there is the further fact he names that “it is customary on the 
occasion of a first visit to a house to carry a present to the 
owner, who gives something of equal value on returning the 
visit.” Other races show us this mutual propitiation taking 
other forms. Markham, writing of Himalayan people, states that 
exchanging caps is “as certain a mark of friendship in the hills, as 
two chiefs in the plains exchanging turbans.” And referring more 
especially to the Iroquois, Morgan says—‘ Indian nations, after 
treating, always exchanged belts, which were not only the ratifica- 
tion, but the memorandum of the compact.” 

How gift-making, first developed into a ceremony by fear of the 
ruler, and made to take a wider range by fear of the strong or the 
influential, is eventually rendered general by fear of equals who may 
prove enemies if they are passed over when others are propitiated, we 
may gather from European history. Thus in Rome, “all the world 
gave or received New Year’s gifts.” Clients gave them to their 
patrons; all the Romans gave them to Augustus. ‘‘ He was seated 
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in the entrance-hall of his house; they defiled before him, and every 
citizen holding his offering in his hand, laid it, when passing, at the 
feet of that terrestrial god. These gifts consisted in silver money, 
and the sovereign gave back a sum equal or superior to their pre- 
sents.” Because of its association with pagan institutions, this 
custom, surviving into Christian times, was condemned by the 
Church. In 578 the Council of Auxerre forbade New Year’s gifts, 
which it characterized in strong words. Ives, of Chartres, says— 
“There are some who accept from others, and themselves give, devilish 
New Year’s gifts.”” In the twelfth century, Maurice, Bishop of Paris, 
preached against bad people who “ put their faith in presents, and say 
that none will remain rich during the year if he has not hada gift on 
New Year’s day.” Notwithstanding ecclesiastical interdicts, how- 
ever, the custom survived through the Middle Ages down to modern 
times; until now priests themselves, as well as others, participate in 
this usage of mutual propitiation. Moreover, there have simultane- 
ously developed kindred periodic ceremonies ; such as, in France, the 
giving of Easter eggs. And present-makings of these kinds have 
undergone changes like those which we traced in other kinds of 
present-makings: beginning as moderate and voluntary, the pre- 
sents have become extravagant and in a measure compulsory. 


It thus appears that, spontaneously made among primitive men 
by one member of a tribe to another, or to an alien whose 
goodwill is desired, the gift becomes, as society evolves, the origi- 
nator of many things. 

To the political head, as his power grows, the making of presents 
is prompted partly by fear of him and partly by the wish for his 
aid; and the presents made, at first propitiatory only from their 
intrinsic worth, come presently to be propitiatory as expressions of 
loyalty: from the last of which there results present-giving as a 
ceremonial, and from the first of which there results present-giving 
as tribute, eventually developing into taxes. Simultaneously, the 
supplies of food, &ec., placed on the grave of the dead man to propi- 
tiate his ghost, developing into larger and repeated offerings at the 
grave of the distinguished dead man, and becoming at length sacri- 
tices on the altar of the god, differentiate in an analogous way. The 
present of meat, drink, or clothes, at first supposed to propitiate 
because actually useful to the ghost or the god, becomes, by implica- 
tion, significant of allegiance. Hence, making the gift grows 
into an act of worship irrespective of the value of the thing given ; 
while in virtue of its substantial worth, the gift, affording susten- 
ance to the priest, makes possible the agency by which the worship 
is conducted: from the oblation originate Church revenues. 

Thus we unexpectedly come upon further proof that the control 
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of ceremony precedes the political and ecclesiastical controls; since 
it appears that from actions which the first initiates, eventually 
result the funds by which the others are maintained. 

When we ask what relations present-giving has to different social 
types, we note, in the first place, that there is little of it in simple 
societies, where chieftainship does not exist, or is unstable. In 
wandering headless tribes it manifestly cannot become established 
and systematized ; nor in simple settled tribes of which the head- 
ships are nominal. But we find it to prevail in compound and 
doubly-compound societies, as throughout the semi-civilized States 
of Africa, those of Polynesia, those of Ancient America, &., where 
the presence of stable headships, primary and secondary, gives both 
the opportunity and the motive; and recognismg this truth, we are 
led to recognise the deeper truth that present-making, while but 
indirectly related to the social type as simple or compound, is directly 
related to it as more or less militant in organization. The desire to 
propitiate must be great in proportion as the person to be propitiated 
is feared ; and therefore the conquering chief, and still more the king 
who has made himself, by force of arms, ruler over many chiefs, is 
one whose goodwill is most anxiously sought by acts which simul- 
taneously gratify his avarice and express submission. Hence, then, 
the fact that the ceremony of making gifts to the ruler prevails most 
in societies that are either actually militant, or in which chronic 
militancy during past times has evolved the despotic government 
appropriate to it. Hence the fact that throughout the East, where 
this social type exists everywhere, the making of presents to those in 
authority is everywhere imperative. Hence the fact that in early 
European ages, while the social activities were militant and the 
structures corresponded, loyal presents to kings from individuals 
and corporate bodies were universal ; while /argesse from superiors to 
inferiors, also growing out of that state of complete dependence 
which accompanied militancy, was common. 

The like connexion holds with the custom of making presents to 
deities. In the extinct militant States of the New World, sacrifices 
to gods were perpetual, and their shrines were being ever enriched 
by deposited valuables. Papyri, wall-paintings, and sculptures, 
show us that among ancient Eastern nations, highly militant in 
their activities and types of structure, the oblations to deities were 
large and continual; and that vast amounts of property were devoted 
to making glorious the places where they were worshipped. So, too, 
in early militant times throughout Europe, gifts to God and the 
Church were more general and extensive than they have become 
in later industrial times. It is observable, too, how, even now, that 
representative of the primitive oblation which we still have in the 
bread and wine of the mass and the sacrament (offered to God before 
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being consumed by communicants), recurs less frequently here than 
in Catholic societies, which are relatively more militant in type of 
organization ; while the offering of incense, which is one of the 
primitive forms of sacrifice among various peoples, and survives in 
the Catholic service, has disappeared from the authorized service 
in England. Nor in our own society do we fail to trace a kindred 
contrast ; for while within the Established Church, which forms 
part of that regulative structure developed by militancy, sacrificial 
observances still continue, they have ceased among those most 
unecclesiastical of dissenters, the Quakers; who, absolutely unmili- 
tant, show us also by the absence of an established priesthood, and by 
the democratic form of their government, the type of organization 
most remote from militancy and most characteristic of industrialism. 

The like holds even with the custom of present-giving for pur- 
poses of social propitiation. We see this on comparing European 
nations, which, otherwise much upon a par in their stages of pro- 
gress, differ in the degrees to which industrialism has qualified 
militancy. In Germany, where periodic making of gifts among 
relatives and friends is a universal obligation, and in France, where 
the burden similarly entailed is so onerous that at the New Year and 
Easter people not unfrequently leave home to escape it, this social 
usage survives in greater strength than in England, less militant in 
organization. 

Of this kind of ceremony, then, as of the kinds already dealt with, 
we may say that, taking shape with the establishment of that 
political headship which militancy produces, it develops with the 
development of the militant type of social structure, and declines 
with the development of the industrial type. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 














UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE PROPOSED 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


In his paper in the number of this Review for January, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith declares the question of university extension one of the highest 
national importance, and entreats us not “ to let it drift, or leave it to 
be decided by the pressure of forces external to the interests of 
national culture.” I shall try to show that these interests are likely 
to be better served by adopting a proposal which is the result of 
years of quiet natural growth, than by a scheme which, like his, 
would involve the reconstitution of the two older universities after 
the model of the University of London. 

He states our present position in this way: ‘The foundation of 
colleges, then, for final education and general culture, with facili- 
ties for taking corresponding degrees, in our leading cities, is, we 
believe, a necessity of the time, and one which has already announced 
itself in various ways. The question is whether each of these colleges 
shall be a separate university, or whether they shall be federated 
under some central institution or institutions, standing to them in a 
relation similar to that in which the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge already stand to the Oxford and Cambridge colleges: 
the colleges teaching, the central university regulating the curri- 
culum, holding the examinations, and conferring the degrees.”” The 
foundation of at least one of these colleges—Owens College, Man- 
chester—is not a necessity of the time. It is an accomplished fact. 
Owens College was founded in 1851. It has a staff of twenty pro- 
fessors and twenty-six lecturers and assistant lecturers for the day 
classes, with three additional assistant lecturers for the evening 
classes. In the day classes last session there were five hundred and 
ninety students, and in the evening classes nine hundred. The 
college thus stands on much the same level as University College 
and King’s College, in London, which were founded considerably 
earlier; but there is no other institution, I believe, in England, 
which can at present compare with it in the number of its students, 
the extent and variety of its teaching, the eminence of its teachers, 
or the permanence guaranteed by the liberality of its local endow- 
ments. It is on its claim to be recognised as a degree-granting 
university, as recently submitted to the Government, that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith offers his complete alternative scheme of “the foundation of 
colleges” in all our large cities, to be managed and examined 
by Oxford and Cambridge, and to stand to them, as far as possible, 
as the colleges in these towns stand to the university. 
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How would this scheme differ, except in the exclusion from the 
new examinations of the students from no college at all, who supply 
nearly half of the candidates for London degrees, from that of the 
University of London, which now examines the students of all local 
colleges, and by determining the subjects of examination in advance 
practically directs and controls their education? Its author would 
claim for it some distinct advantages. Oxford and Cambridge are 
resident universities—each has a body of permanent teachers, and a 
rapidly changing staff of younger residents, constantly brought 
personally together. They are not mere aggregates of examiners 
from every part of the country, governed in an ill-defined way by a 
committee of the registrar of the university and the distinguished 
men who compose the London senate. But the main functions they 
would undertake to discharge under the new scheme would be those 
which London discharges at present. The old universities are not 
better able to regulate subjects and control examinations for outside 
colleges than London is, merely because their members reside 
together. There is no reason to suppose that an old university 
board or syndicate would have better information about the outside 
colleges, wider views of what an examination ought to be, or more 
skill in arranging and conducting it than the London senate, guided 
by the long experience of Dr. Carpenter. The two or three hundred 
resident teachers at Oxford or Cambridge would not hold frequent 
and anxious meetings on such subjects, and they have no special 
facilities for watching every detail and variation in the management 
and teaching of the outside colleges. A few able and active met 
must compose or control such an examination syndicate. Men of 
sound sense and administrative faculty, especially if these duties came 
to engross their whole time, would soon learn to do their work as well 
as the same kind of work is now done in London—no better and 
no worse. They might start, perhaps, with some advantage if 
the scheme, as ultimately adopted, threw open university and college 
honours and prizes to students of the outside colleges. 

No doubt, if these universities conducted the examinations, the 
younger teachers at Oxford and Cambridge would be rather more 
eligible than other competitors for offices in the outside colleges. 
It may be wise to relieve what some suppose to be the apoplectic 
fulness of the treasuries of these universities; but if they have surplus 
revenues, and are willing or anxious to promote education in out- 
side localities, there is nothing to prevent them spending these 
revenues. There are many great cities where no local colleges 
have been, or for many years, perhaps, are likely to be founded, 
except through external initiative. University colonies like that at 
Bristol, to which Dr. Percival has recently directed public attention, 
might be established at once. The founders would probably keep 
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such colonies for some time in a state of tutelage. Whether they 
ought ultimately to be organized as permanent extramural colleges, 
directed and examined by Oxford and Cambridge, and in a federal 
affiliation, or whether they might seek, and be able after some 
reasonable probation to profit by, a larger independence, is a question 
that cannot be answered, and that before their foundation scarcely 
needs be raised. 

The first form of the university colony, which is nearly self- 
supporting, is the annual University Mission. Some of the more 
active fellows and lecturers connected with the university engage 
to deliver lecture courses in certain towns. They may take great 
trouble with these lectures—they attract numerous audiences—they 
hold voluntary examinations. This year, in a particular town, there 
may be three courses—next year, four or five—on new subjects, by 
new men, to new hearers. So long as the lectures are good, the 
towns and the lecturers benefit equally. New, useful, often profit- 
able work, is provided for many of: the younger fellows; pleasant 
intellectual occupation is found for many young people in the 
towns. A local committee advises the syndicate what lectures will 
be acceptable, and the syndicate does its best to meet their views. 
The instruction given cannot be very continuous or systematic, and it 
cannot replace the work of a permanent local college with a resident 
staff, whose students are constantly under their charge for eight 
months in the year, who prepare and work out a regular plan of 
study, who lecture, teach, and examine pupils whom they know as 
well as an Oxford tutor does the undergraduates of his college. 

In its more permanently organized form, the university colony is 
such as Dr. Percival describes at Bristol. Mr. Payne has recently 
pointed out how most colonies began with roving bands of adven- 
‘turous youths swooping down at irregular intervals on some savage 
paradise, whose visits gradually became periodic, and who ulti- 
mately settled and founded a new state. As the visits of these early 
adventurers grew into the plantation colony, the university mission 
will naturally develope into something like what we see at Bristol. 
To such an institution a college or two may for a time assign the 
revenues of a fellowship. In the first beginning of the new life the 
advice of the benefactor will be gratefully welcomed, and may well be 
useful. With such a start, enriched perhaps by a fellow from one of 
the supporting colleges established as a resident professor, and gather- 
ing together all possible local funds, the new institution has good 
prospects of success. If the local support increases it becomes per- 
manent. In helping to set such colleges going, the universities 
seem to me to be doing very useful work. But the question whether 
these colleges should be affiliated in a federal relation to the old 
university to which they owe their foundation, has not much 
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practical interest at present. As far as I know, Bristol is the only 
college of the kind founded in connection with the older Univer- 
sities, and with fellowship revenues assigned to it. Were Oxford 
asked to allow two or three years’ residence at University College, 
Bristol, to count for the B.A. degree, as equivalent to residence at 
Oxford, she would raise many preliminary questions. She would 
inquire into the character of the teaching and discipline, she would 
require some guarantee that these would probably be kept at a high 
level, she would ask whether the fact that two of her colleges have 
assigned it a portion of their income justifies her singling out Bristol 
for exceptional university privileges. She would not bind herself 
beforehand to colleges which have yet to be erected, and she will 
scarcely organize a great scheme of outside colleges, affiliated to the 
university, till several such colleges have been founded and have for 
some years at least worked successfully. As the new institutions strike 
root into the soil, it is at least possible that their teachers may more 
and more find that they can teach best in the light of the results of 
their own experience ; they may find less and less that is profitable 
in the friendly advice of their original founders. But these insti- 
tutions are either in their infancy or in the air. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
says reproachfully that “forecast is banished from English states- 
manship as inconsistent with practical wisdom.” In this case, there 
seem to me advantages in its absence. Very few indeed of our 
statesmen have tried to legislate for a state of things not yet called 
into existence. But without committing themselves to any far- 
reaching plans, Oxford and Cambridge have no lack of channels 
through which their spare energy and capital can be used for the 
profit of outside localities. No one doubts the usefulness of what 
I have called the annual university mission. If they have the 
money to spare, very few will say that the old universities may not 
do admirable service by founding new Bristols in great centres of 
population, unlikely for some time to come to do anything effective 
for themselves. 

Oxford and Cambridge are not the whole of educated England. 
Institutions of a university character exist which have not been 
founded by either. University College and King’s College in 
London, Newcastle, and Leeds, are not old university colonies. 
Liverpool and Birmingham have, or will have, colleges of their own. 
Are these institutions all to be swallowed up, as I presume that 
Owens College is meant to be, with or without their own consent, 
and annexed to the old universities, London being stripped at 
once, I suppose, of all but her non-collegiate candidates for degrees ? 
If not, what becomes of the majestic sweep and imposing generality 
of the scheme? Ten years ago substantially the same proposal 
was made in Manchester by Mr. Goldwin Smith, but it was never 
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put forward authoritatively, and it was not looked upon with 
favour. Two or three years ago negotiations were opened on a basis 
something like it between King’s College, London, on the one hand, 
and Oxford and Cambridge on the other. King’s College was ready 
to accept a sort of mutual affiliation with Oxford and Cambridge. 
King’s College gives every guarantee of good teaching of a high 
character. After some deliberation and debate, however, Oxford 
finally broke off the negotiation. Cambridge, which has always been 
less inclined to think aloud than her sister university, let the ques- 
tion quietly drop without giving any public reasons. Surely the 
result is suggestive of the practical difficulties which surround the 
scheme. Had King’s College become affiliated its friends might have 
been reasonably anxious about the results of a union on such a basis 
at least as that suggested in detail in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper. 
I should fear that the affiliated college, at least in its art and 
science departments, might tend to sink into a preparatory insti- 
tution, and that the university, the source of honour, the fountain 
of rewards and emoluments, the chosen seat of the higher learn- 
ing, would be regarded as the indispensable finishing school for 
those compelled to pass their necessary years of common drill 
nearer home. In some subjects, ‘such as medicine, metropolitan 
advantages would have placed the affiliated college in the higher 
position, and departments might happen to be taught more success- 
fully at King’s College than at Oxford. But the general result 
would, I believe, tend to degrade the affiliated college. A union 
on a basis of absolute mutual equality, admitting residence for a 
few terms at either seat of the joint university as of no less value 
than residence at the other, a union such as exists between Oxford 
and Cambridge themselves, between the different Scotch universities, 
and, I believe, between the three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, is jus- 
tified by convenience and has no bad results. Each of the constitu- 
ents has complete direction of its own course of education, and directs 
it without reference to the union or to any external influence. 

From what I know of the views of its governors and professors, I 
think I may say with confidence that Owens College is not likely 
to take the same step, or to accept such an affiliation, even if it 
were offered. They believe much of their teaching to be at present 
hampered, because one outside university prescribes the subjects of 
their studies and examines their students for degrees. They would 
be confused as well as hampered, if they were expected to prepare 
students either for Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

Were University College and King’s College to unite, and to ask 
to be created a new university of which each was to be a constituent 
college, I think it would be difficult to resist the claim, if they 
offered adequate public guarantees of their degree examinations. 
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Confusion would be caused, of course, by the existence of a new 
teaching university of London side by side with the examining 
university of the same name. But University College has always 
been intimately associated in practice with the University of Lon- 
don, which, indeed, is virtually her creation ; and no such application 
has been suggested on either side, or is, I believe, in the least likely. 
Outside of the metropolis no teaching institution but Owens College 
has advanced, or, it is supposed, could at present advance such a 
claim. The fear that an excessive multiplication of new universities 
is involved in its admission, is not one to alarm statesmen in 
whom the dangerous faculty of forecast has been so inadequately 
developed. 

In fact, the alternative scheme is in the air. The old universi- 
ties do not promote it—they are scarcely likely to consider it 
seriously. The application of King’s College made a first step 
in that direction easy and almost tempting, but both omitted 
to take it. Without asking the control of all the higher educa- 
tion of England, they find plenty of work ready to their hands 
both inside and outside of their university seats. To adjourn the 
claims of Owens College till so large and theoretical a measure has 
been once more discussed, would be dealing ungenerously with an 
institution which has quietly grown into a de facto university before 
asking to be recognised as one de jure. Two years of debates in 
Parliament on the universities of Oxford and Cambridge issued in 
the bills of last session, and the administrative commissions which 
they created. It is not startling to be told by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
that, “To the eye of any one familiar with these matters, the 
Universities Act of last session betrays a want of grasp of the subject 
on the part of the framers ;” for many people, and certainly most 
Liberals, admit that it leaves untouched some grave defects in 
the old universities, and relegates difficulties to the commissioners 
in a way which virtually surrenders the control of Parliament. 
But it is startling to learn that, ‘In the debates on the Universities 
Bill, neither the framers of the bill, nor, so far as we remember, any 
other speaker, approached the subject of university reform from that 
which seems to be the natural point of view.” What hope can Mr. 
Goldwin Smith have in such a Parliament? Full of old university 
men, many of them not too friendly to any government scheme, ready 
to use any fair weapon against political opponents, well acquainted 
with this alternative affiliation scheme which has been before the 
public for the last dozen years, it seems not even to have paid 
it the compliment of any serious discussion. Why should we expect 
it, or its successor, to return upon its steps? No doubt we are a 
people deficient in forecast, perhaps “ wanting in statesmanship.” 
But where are we to find the new force to supply these familiar 
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deficiencies, so that instead of drifting under “ influences little con- 
nected with the interests of education, acting amidst general apathy,” 
we may recast our old universities, and reorganize the higher educa- 
tion of the country so as to provide for the wants of next century ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to me to make a curious mistake about 
the origin of the university demand which he recognises as growing 
up in the large cities. He traces it to ‘‘the immense development 
of the wealthy class, particularly in the great centres of manufacture 
and trade.” The students of Owens College are not all of the 
wealthy class, any more than the students of Glasgow. We are apt 
sometimes to talk of Manchester as a city of wealthy cotton manu- 
facturers. Every great city includes, of course, many poor people, 
whose boys and girls need those “flying bridges” from the elemen- 
tary schools which Professor Huxley and Mr. Forster have made 
famous—children of clerks, tradesmen, schoolmasters, doctors, and 
clergymen, who think it a blessing to have the highest education 
brought to their doors. Knowing Manchester and Glasgow pretty 
well, I confess that I am surprised at the argument that, “as places 
of learning, the local colleges could hardly be expected to come up 
to a high level,” and that, “left to themselves, colleges at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol would be in great danger of 
yielding to the genius of the place, and becoming too exclusively 
‘bread and butter.’”’ The tendency and temptation of a knot of 
university men in a large town is to treat “bread and butter ” some- 
what too loftily, and the mercantile public in this country is 
not eager to resent the indignity. The universities of the large 
towns of Edinburgh and Glasgow, left to themselves, as they have 
been for centuries, have contrived to maintain a reasonably high 
level, and have not yielded more than others to the genius of 
bread and butter. Scotch metaphysics touch no material interests ; 
and if the names of Reid and Adam Smith, of Dugald Stewart and 
Sir William Hamilton, remind us of their past glories, those of the 
living professors of Edinburgh and Glasgow are quite as conclusive 
against the unexpected argument. An affiliated college, indeed, 
with scanty resources and little local support, struggling for a pre- 
carious existence, with no independence and little sense of dignity, 
might be tempted to look to the hands of its masters, the rich men 
of the place, or the distant and dignified patrons at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Even if by becoming a university it should be left to 
itself, no one need be anxious about the honour and self-respect 
of Owens College in the hands of its present professors. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says that the precedents that have been 
quoted in favour of the issue of a charter to a new university are no 
precedents at all. London was a concession to the Nonconformists. 
So was the Queen’s University in Ireland. Durham was somebody’s 
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“happy thought” how to dispose of great surplus revenues, and the 
results have been disappointing. The precedents are good to show 
this only—that the nation has thrice in the last forty years refused 
to recognise finality in university matters, or to shut up the country 
to the programme of Oxford and Cambridge alone. They could 
never, certainly, have been adduced to prove more than this. The 
new university would not be established as a concession to Noncon- 
formists, though it would not be troubled by questions about 
clerical fellowships or headships. It would not start full-grown 
from the happy thought of any one. It cannot, of course, offer a 
pledge that the prosperity of Lancashire will never fail, and that 
Manchester will never be like St. Andrews. But it is not to it 
that the remark applies that “no institution when first founded 
is expected ever to become weak ;” it is to the unborn university 
colonies of the future. Before asking recognition as a university, 
Owens College has waited till it has as many students and as com- 
plete a staff.as Aberdeen. When other great cities follow on its 
lines and reach a similar position in respect of students and teachers, 
they will find many to support them in a similar claim. 

One point has not perhaps been sufficiently adverted to in this 
discussion. The Owens College authorities ask power to admit to 
federation colleges similar to their own, if these colleges wish it and 
receive the sanction of the Privy Council. Under that power 
Leeds, for instance, might perhaps incline to join Owens College at 
an early date, and there would be some obvious advantages in her 
doing so. These colleges would be rather entering an alliance as of 
younger and of elder sisters, like that which is conceivable between 
University College and King’s College, London, than submitting to 
affiliation to a central and dominant university. One or more of 
the present or future neighbouring colleges in the northern district 
of England may come to wish for such an incorporating union. Such 
colleges, fit to take rank as permanent institutions of the higher 
learning adequate to the wants of a large local population, are not 
likely to be numerous in England for many years. Some may 
attach themselves to Oxford, some to Cambridge, some to Man- 
chester. Others will doubtless continue their connection with the 
great examination centre in London. But England is a moderate 
and conservative country, and a precedent established by granting 
Manchester a charter as a new university would be very easily 
defended against unwarranted intruders. My fear is, that it would 
not often need to be defended. 


WILLIAM JACK. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue preliminary treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey was 
signed at San Stefano, on Saturday, the 2nd of March. The history 
of March is summed up in that fact. From the beginning to the 
end of the month the national energies, not merely of England, but 
of Europe, have been absorbed in a kind of confused endeavour to 
learn what the conditions of peace amounted to, and what the several 
European powers ought, or are likely to do according as the terms 
bear this or that construction. The attention of the whole world has 
been concentrated on the Eastern Question during the past month ; 
yet, so far from having discovered a solution, no nation appears to 
know how it would desire to solve it, were the task confided to its 
uncontrolled discretion. The effect of the pending crisis has been in 
England to paralyse action of all sorts. Parliament, which was sum- 
moned a month before the usual time to do, or to see done, something 
momentous on the subject of the relations between Russia, Turkey, and 
England, has used its leisure in interrogating ministers from day to 
day about the afternoon’s news. This has come to be assumed to be 
so clearly the duty of Parliament, that Lord Middleton’s chief argu- 
ment for his suggestion, on the 4th of March, that the Lords should 
meet at four instead of five, was founded on the opportunity the 
change would give to that House of obtaining news from Lord Derby 
earlier than could the House of Commons, which meets at five, obtain 
any from Sir Stafford Northcote. Topics which at other periods 
would have attracted the most eager controversy have been passed 
over with something like neglect. The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill will, if passed, revolutionize the meat trade of Great Britain. Yet 
its most striking provision, which would compel the slaughter of 
all foreign cattle at the port of disembarkation, provoked only the 
tamest criticism in the Lords, and was referred willingly to a select 
committee, not because of the opposition it stirred, but from the 
general indifference of the House and country for any theme not 
touching the ownership of Constantinople. The House of Commons 
discussed during the month with such semblance of interest as it 
could affect measures like the Factories and Workshops Bill and 
the County Government Bill. The latter, defective as it is, will, 
if in spite of the reasoned opposition of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, and others, it should become law, 
be the first step towards an utter change in county adminis- 
tration. But it showed as lively a partisanship respecting 
Mr. Pease’s Abolition of Capital Punishment Bill, which it was 
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known was not to pass, and a feeling much more animated on 
the scandal-mongering propensities of Stamboul official society, 
as elicited by Mr. Ashley’s motion of censure on Mr. Layard, 
for his part in the Negroponte incident. The discussion of the 
Army and Navy Estimates evoked some signs of real parliamentary 
life, so far as they indicated, or did not indicate, that the Govern- 
ment had been preparing them with a view to the Straits and Con- 
stantinople. But asa legislature, Parliament might as well never 
have met. Even its ordinary business, in spite of the month of 
additional time it has enjoyed, has fallen into arrear, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to threaten a postponement of the 
Easter holidays. 

The country has no right to be severe on Parliament for having 
wasted its time. It has itself been just in the same way running 
round in a circle in the futile effort for the first three weeks 
of the month to guess at the articles agreed upon at San Stefano, 
and for the remaining week, when they had been published, to 
make out that they justified its fears. The financial and the 
ordinary business of the kingdom has been stagnant in the utter 
uncertainty, whether the resources of the nation might not soon be 
required to bear the brunt of a contest to keep a sandbank stationary 
while a torrent was rushing beneath. No doubt a nation lives its 
life whatever the convulsions and flux of all outside it. In Victoria 
the popular branch of legislature has been fighting the nominated 
Council on the right to provide for the payment of members; and 
though the Ottoman Empire has been breaking up, England has been 
at its usual work of setting back its boundaries in India and in Africa. 
But the administrative organism of the Empire has in all other 
matters been operating spontaneously, and without the continuous 
and universal control that public opinion in other times brings to 
bear upon its every act. 

Never has England done less, or felt itself, so far as the force of 
public sentiment rather than opinion was concerned, called upon to 
do more than in this month of March. But happily even popular 
sentiment, in order to put effectual pressure on a Government, must be 
conscious of a more or less definite aim, and of any such object popular 
sentiment has been during the past month, even more conspi- 
cuously than during previous months, flagrantly and notoriously 
ignorant. When the news in its original and exaggerated form 
came of the negotiations at San Stefano, a vague desire manifested 
itself that the British nation should fling itself in arms upon the 
Russians. But a nation’s dislike of something which has been 
effected by another State does not easily translate itself into so 
overt an act of will as war, unless it have a counter policy it desires 
to substitute for that of its rival. The difficulty that the war party in 
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England experienced throughout March has been much more com- 
plicated than its difficulty in launching the country into war would 
have been before Christmas. The rivalry and the jealousy and the 
fear of Russia were enormously enhanced in the last few weeks ; but 
previously war with Russia would have meant an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Porte. In that there was a positive 
policy, foolish and mischievous as it would have been. But in 
March, even had the Porte remained free agent enough to ally itself 
with England, no party in England worth the name felt the faintest 
wish to ally itself with the Porte. This is the one point on which 
the country came to know its own mind after the Treaty of San 
_ Stefano. During the siege of Plevna the Porte was a possible ally. 
The preliminary Treaty of San Stefano found England, in all its 
sections of opinion, absolutely careless of the fate of Turkey, except 
so far as it may involve British interests. 

The utter confusion of ideas and incapacity of appreciating any- 
thing but the inconveniences of Russian encroachment which have 
distinguished English popular opinion during the past month, have 
displayed themselves in supreme indifference for, and want of sympa- 
thy with, European needs in regard to the Eastern crisis, and a conse- 
quent inability to find any sufficient point of contact between them 
and those of Great Britain. The possibility of Austrian co-operation 
against Russia has been canvassed, and uninformed English opinion 
assumed easily enough during March that, if England gave the signal 
for confronting Russia, Austria must strike in. But as for any 
popular understanding of the real difficulties and perplexities of 
Austria in the matter, or any affection for Austria as a possible ally, 
not a trace could be detected. In the Crimean War the alliance 
between France and England brought Frenchmen and Englishmen 
closer together. In the War for Maria Theresa, as in the wars of 
Marlborough, Englishmen and Austrians regarded each other as 
natural allies, and as having a common object. So they did in the 
wars with the first Napoleon. The war party in England during 
March never pretended to believe that the two countries had a com- 
mon object; they simply hoped that in endeavouring to secure her 
own ends Austria might help England in securing hers. An inter- 
national alliance is based on insecure ground, which rests merely on 
the negative foundation of a common antipathy. But there existed a 
very sufficient reason why Englishmen, who during the last month 
have been ready for a contest with Russia, should have shown no 
intelligent power of estimating the services any Continental 
power, Austria or another, might render us as an ally. They have 
exhibited no symptoms of understanding what our own British 
policy would be in engaging in such a conflict. Our ministers con- 
sumed a fortnight in insisting that St. Petersburg should consent to 
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lay before the Congress for discussion the whole Preliminary Treaty 
of Peace; but the nation which applauded the demand was scarcely 
aware that we were alone in making it. If we had definite objects 
to gain, we should have been keen to discover with whom we 
could act. Germany has been always regarded as England’s natural 
ally. But the popular English feeling has been eager to detect the 
contrarieties, much more than the resemblances, between the English 
and German manner of looking at the Eastern Question. France, 
which might be supposed to have common ground with this country 
in questions affecting Turkey and Russia, might as well have been 
Japan, for all the interest French politics excited in England during 
March. France kept aloof from the Eastern Question, and that might 
be cause enough why persons whose whole mind was concentrated 
on one question, should be careless of controversies about colportage, 
and State of Siege bills, introduced to make another Sixteenth of 
May impossible, or of the definite dissolution of that league 
between Orleanists, Legitimists, and Bonapartists, which alone made 
one Sixteenth of May possible. But it could be no reason, if 
only they had themselves had a positive policy in the East, why 
Englishmen should not have been endeavouring to discover how far 
they would, when the occasion came, have France on their side or 
against them in pursuing that policy. The utter indifference in 
England, on the apparent brink of a general European war, towards 
the attitude of another important Mediterranean power, is another of 
the phenomena of March. The view Italy might take of the Treaty 
of San Stefano must be of critical importance if England were 
decided on vetoing that compact. But we have observed no indi- 
cation that any Englishman who desired war with Russia ever 
bestowed a thought on the effect the fall of the Depretis-Crispi 
Ministry, or the still unsettled relations between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal, would have on determining the position Italy 
might be likely to take up in the struggle. As for the 
Scandinavian Courts and Holland, what Englishman has spent a 
thought on their possible policy ? Yet the conflict which perhaps a 
majority of Englishmen in the last four weeks would have been con- 
tent to see commence, must of necessity involve the whole of Europe. 
That popular opinion in England should be altogether careless of the 
bias of popular feeling elsewhere, is perhaps the less surprising when 
regard is paid to the recklessness as to the objects that war could, if 
entirely triumphant, procure for us. One intimation, and one only, 
has public opinion offered, since the conflict between the Ozar and 
the Porte began, of a suspicion that, if England dislikes Russian 
plans for the reconstruction of Turkey, she should be prepared to - 
suggest a plan of her own. Lord Derby’s announcement on the 11th 
of March, that England had proposed that Greece should be repre- 
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sented at the Congress, met with a cordial reception in Parliament 
and a respectful reception outside; but of any enthusiasm which 
might suggest that Englishmen had begun to think a substitute 
must be provided for the Porte, and that, as the Duke of Wellington 
thought, when Turkey once before lay crushed at the feet of Russia, 
Greece might be the substitute, there has not been a trace. It is 
not that any considerable section of Englishmen desire to grasp at 
Turkish spoil for their own country. The persistent solicitations 
made in some quarters abroad as well as at home, that we should 
compensate ourselves for threatened Russian encroachments by 
snatching Egypt, have awakened no favourable response. The 
absence of any of the territorial greediness, with which we have been 
commonly reproached in other periods of European crisis, would be 
in itself matter of congratulation ; but at the present time it has too 
close a resemblance to the general incapacity that English popular 
sentiment has evinced since the Russians came within sight of Constan- 
tinople to pass beyond the negative stage. When nations enter 
upon war, it is not very likely that their aims will undergo no modi- 
fication as the war progresses; but it is a new national phenomenon 
to contemplate war with the hope, it is to be presumed, of victory, but 
without the faintest conception of the use to which we should wish to 
put victory. The Porte is annihilated as a European power. Every 
Englishman knows so much, excepting perhaps certain members of 
the House of Lords. For England to attempt to beat back Russia 
from the corpse of Turkey is simple enough. But aprés? With the 
doubtful exception of the patronage tendered to Greece, which itself 
we cannot yet venture to assert is more than a diplomatic feint, that 
question has never appeared to have presented itself to the general 
English intelligence, or, since the secession of Lord Carnarvon, to 
any member of the Conservative ministry. 

It is an easy retort to make that Continental Europe is at least as 
much concerned in the reconstruction of European Turkey as Eng- 
land, and that the Continent has, no more than England, come to 
understand what it desires in the matter. The indecision of the 
Continent only renders the position of England, with the blind 
impulse to precipitate itself on Russia, and no instinct of a solution 
of the crisis which would be good either for England or for Europe, 
still more untenable. But it may be admitted that Continental 
nations have, in fact, during March, exhibited, though without 
the same irrational anger, very much the same suspiciousness 
as has been witnessed in England of Russian ambition, and very 
much the same inability to set up a positive counter policy. The 
Slav populations of the Austrian Empire have been supposed to 
desire the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. If Europe had 
given Austria a mandate to occupy those provinces, the Slavs of the 
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empire would have rejoiced ; but this inclination has shown itself by 
no overt act. “Hungary is supposed to have desired an alliance with 
Turkey ; but Count Andrassy’s exposition, in defending his demand 
for the credit of 60,000,000 florins, of the benefits of conditional 
neutrality, obtained even more apparent favour from the Hungarian 
delegates than from the Austrian. In Germany no pleasure has 
been displayed at Russian successes, and a certain amount of real 
dislike has appeared for the terms agreed upon at San Stefano. But 
Germany has manifested a good deal more interest in the power of 
Ultramontane and Separatist deputies to fret the petulant temper of 
Prince Bismarck, than in the position the Prince will assume on 
behalf of his empire in the presidency he is understood to have accepted 
over the contemplated Congress of Berlin. French national suscep- 
tibilities have at last, since the terms of San Stefano have been 
divulged, begun to pronounce themselves on the new situation created 
by Russian victories. But the only active sentiment that France 
has shown has been discontent, not that its own rulers are doing 
nothing, but that nothing has been done by Great Britain. Instead 
of encouraging Europe to unite in a Congress to coerce Russian ambi- 
tion, France has displayed a mistrust that such an assembly might 
be used by Prince Bismarck not to reform Eastern Europe, but to 
obtain a European ratification of the advantages obtained in Western 
Europe by Germany. The only European power which might be sup- 
posed to have felt any pleasure at the consummation of the downfall of 
Turkey and the treaty of the 2nd of March, is Italy. Italy is still in 
that stage of national existence when territorial gain seems a good 
thing in itself, and Italy would have a part to play in any war which 
might break out. But what that part should be, Italy knows not, if it 
cares; and during March Italian opinion has been more reticent 
than at any other period of the conflict. The Eastern Question has 
absorbed continental attention as it has done that of England. It 
has equally taken the heart out of matters of local concern, even 
when they have involved a local area so large as that concerned in 
the safeguards of Republican France, the realisation of German 
unity, the relations between the new Pontificate and the new reign 
in Italy. It has equally been prolific in vague discussion, with the 
sole result of darkening counsel. But one point it has made abun- 
dantly clear, and it is that continental populations and their 
Cabinets, not excluding Austria or even the Porte itself, have made 
up their minds to give events plenty of time to shape themselves in 
the East, and if England go to war with Russia, to leave the two 
rivals to fight it out. 

In England itself the original exuberance of the warlike sentiment 
has been steadily dwindling since the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed. The fire-eating zealots who dispersed Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
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following in Hyde Park on Sunday, the 9th of March, made them- 
selves as much objects of ridicule as their opponents. We no longer 
hear even the fierce sneers at the claims of humanity, which for 
months before March were the retort to the generous indignation 
against the Porte which had been stirred by the outrages in 
Bulgaria. The sneers have died away, and so has even much, 
though not all, of the passion for war for fighting’s own sake. But 
it may be questioned if Englishmen can have much satisfaction in 
the calmer temper, which is simply a settled determination to care 
for nothing besides what are imagined to be purely British interests. 
National self-love and the faith of nations in themselves are a 
useful element in the world’s economy. Certainly Europe would 
benefit by the payment of all proper regard to true British interests. 
But it has been hard to discover during the last few weeks that 
anything else was commonly understood by British interests than 
that England has an interest in compelling the world to stand still. 
Passion has a license to be blind,-and the attitude of the unreflecting 
portion of our countrymen was intelligible when, in the first shock 
of the march of the Russian army on Constantinople, the cry was 
simply for resistance to Russia without thought what was to be done 
with Turkey. Now that a cold consideration for the special 
interests of England has monopolized the mind, it is unpardonable 
that a large party in the country should be resolved to wrest the 
task of reconstruction out of the hands of the Czar, yet waste not a 
thought on substituting a reconstruction scheme of its own. 

A remarkable feature of the past month has been the manner in 
which the pressure of the Eastern Question has blurred party lines 
and distinctions. A still stranger feature has been the temporary 
occultation of the personal influence of individual statesmen. It is 
difficult to remember that so short a time has passed since Mr. 
Gladstone stirred all England, when the serene indifference is 
observed with which it is discussed whether his letter to the Liberals 
of Greenwich may not signify final retirement from public life. But 
the greater weight attached to his rival’s name is chiefly formal. 
Liberals and Conservatives who desire a policy of action, however 
blind and inconsequential, may choose to appropriate the authority 
of Lord Beaconsfield to their views, and to assume a radical differ- 
ence between his policy and Lord Derby’s ; but they do not affect to 
be guided by his judgment; they only applaud him for an imaginary 
agreement with theirs, which is as likely as not to be disavowed as 
soon as an occasion offers. Lord Carnarvon’s secession at any other 
period would have shaken the Cabinet to its fall; if it has been less 
by far than a nine days’ wonder at this time, it is not that the 
ministry is strong, but that a Cabinet which has no settled 
principles of policy can bear defection more easily than one which 
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has a policy, and finds protests raised within itself against its 
course. As for Lord Salisbury, whose proposals at the Confer- 
ence of Constantinople have now been in some of their most 
essential points achieved by the Russians at San Stefano, he has 
vouchsafed no opinion whatever during the month of March on 
the Preliminary Treaty of Peace. Two continental statesmen have 
exercised a far greater personal influence than the English Ministers, 
or the front Opposition bench. Count Andrassy has maintained unity 
in Austrian policy, notwithstanding the contradictory tendencies of 
the several elements in the empire and its Court. But it has been 
by pledging himself not to use the resources put in his power. 
Prince Bismarck has kept the views of Germany on the Eastern 
crisis in a state of solution by inspiring his admirers with a belief 
that whatever happens will have been foreseen and in a way prepared 
by him, and that Germany will in some mode or other gain by the 
result. 

The place of the past month in history will be due to the 
signature at its commencement of the Preliminary Treaty of San 
Stefano. Neither England nor Europe at large can have much 
pleasure in recalling the shifting emotions and diplomatic manceuvres 
which followed. The Great Powers had a clear title, gained by 
treaty and confirmed by their neutrality in the war, to have the 
results of the war submitted to them for approval or rejection. 
But to have a right to reject or modify, they were bound to under- 
stand their own joint mind, and to be prepared to offer an alternative 
joint scheme for replacing by something sounder the ruined edifice 
of the Ottoman Empire. The negotiations for a Congress revealed 
that Europe was as startled by a collapse, which had always been 
declared to be a certainty, as by the fall of France at Sedan. The 
Congress of Berlin may discover a substitute for the Porte; but the 
chaotic bewilderment of nations and statesmen at the news that 
Russia, when absolutely victorious, was not more modest in her 
demands than when Turkey was showing herself an equal antagonist, 
is not of a nature to inspire confidence. 


March 26, 1878. 








